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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


Possibly all of us by now should have grown 
accustomed (we should have said reconciled) to 
the cold-blooded, ad hominem tactics with which 
the politicians at election time aim to corral this, 
that and the other element in the population. 
We should suppose all good Americans with the 
best interests of the country as a whole at heart 
would, however, find it difficult to accept this 
behavior with equanimity. The columns of the 


daily press during the past week have borne 
distressing evidence, in any event, that precisely 
this sort of “realistic politics” is now definitely 
the order of the day. 

All this is nowhere more in evidence than with 
respect to the issue now known as “civil rights.” 
There was a time when the term “civil rights” 
had a wide and pervasive connotation; today it 
has about two special meanings. One of them 
has to do with attitudes toward certain racial 
minorities. The other refers to certain almost 
inevitable results of the discovery of incredibly 
widespread disloyalty throughout the Federal 
Government. Chief among these results is the 
fact that in the process of eliminating the Hisses, 
the Coplons and the like some innocent (but for 
the most part not altogether discreet) citizens 
have been and are being made to suffer. This 
latter aspect of the subject is usually linked with 
what has become known as McCarthyism. 


It is in connection with the Negro population 
that “civil rights’ have become loaded with TNT. 
Negroes have of late years migrated in increasing 
numbers to certain large cities in highly indus- 
trialized States where the two parties are more 


Continued on page 14 
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SECURITIES NOW IN REGISTRATION — Underwriters, 


porate securities are afforded a complete picture of issues now registered with the SEC 
and potential undertakings in our “Securities in Registration” Section, starting on page 33. 


Common Stocks and 
Perplexities of Trustees 


By JOSEPH W. WHITE* 


President, Trust Division, American Bankers Ass’n 
Vice-President, Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Prominent trust officer, in pointing out bad effects of 
inflation on investment policy, discusses the prob- 
lems and perplexities of trustees in formulating sound 
trust portfolios. Reviews pros and cons of common 
stocks as trustee investments and states, “I would not 
hesitate to retain common stocks in well-managed, finan- 
cially sound companies up to 50% to 60% of the 
account.” Gives illustrations of trust experience with 
common stocks as investments. 


The problems that lie ahead — inflation, with its bad 
effects, and the economic uncertainties of today—have 
most trust officers genuinely concerned about invest- 
ment decisions. Never in the history of the trust busi- 
ness has a trustee had greater diffi- 
culty in formulating investment 
programs. So often, trust investment 
officers have told me that they al- 
most hate to see new trusts come 
into their institutions with large 
amounts of cash, because of this 
problem. 

Yes, Mr. Trust Officer is greatly 
perplexed. Each morning’s mail 
brings him its quota of forecasts 
—some of them so rosy, so optimistic 
that he feels he is, indeed, a negli- 
gent trustee if he does not, that very 
day, try to convince his Trust Com- 
mittee to go 100% in stocks before 
the market gets away from him. He 
reads about inflation, about the 
reckless spending by the Government, the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, and is certain that stocks 


are the only buy. Then, he reads a prediction by a more 


Joseph W. White 


Continued on page 28 


*An address by Mr. White at the 26th Western Regional Trust 


Conference of the American Bankers Association, Seattle, Wash., 
August 13, 1952. 
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Utilities Continue to 
Dominate Fund Purchases 


By HENRY ANSBACHER LONG 


Merchandising issues supersede rails as second most 
popular group in June quarter, although carriers are 
still popular. Building, food and natural gas stocks also 
liked. Enthusiasm for radio and chemical equities les- 
sens. Profit-taking rules oils and steels. Few funds sell 
on balance, only one-third increasing cash positions. 


[Mr. Long’s tables detailing second quarter portfolio 
changes and cash position appear on pages 23, 24 & 25.) 


Continuing a _ well-defined four-year trend, inter- 
rupted only in 1950 during a period marked by the out- 
break of the Korean War, the buying of utility issues 
dominated the portfolio transactions of investment com- 
pany managements during the second 
quarter of this year. Purchases of 
merchandising equities were stepped 
up 60% over those of the preceding 
three months and the rails, which 
had been the second most popular 
group in the preceding period, al- 
though still well bought, moved down 
to third place. Building stocks were 
among the top favorites, in contrast 
to their unpopularity of last year, 
and the food, insurance and paper 
companies also were bought on bal- 
ance. The first quarter’s enthusiasm 
for the chemicals, electrical equip- 
ment and radio groups was less 
pronounced, although all of these 
issues were still well-liked in the 
period under review. Increase of 
buying in the natural gas equities by approximately 50% 
presents an interesting contrast with the period’s trans- 
actions in the petroleum issues. Profit taking in this 
latter group was responsible for most of the concen- 
trated selling during the three months. Steel issues were 
also lightened as during the March quarter. 


Henry A. Long 


Liquidation Subsides 
Over-all portfolio liquidation was considerably less 
than for some time. In fact, total purchase transactions 


Continued on page 22 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 


participate and give their reasons 


for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be. nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


GEORGE L. BARONE 


Security Analyst 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co... N. Y. City 
New York Stock Exchange 


Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 


Memily rs, 


The security I like best is the 
common stock of a company 
which has proved itself to be a 


well-managed, aggressive and ef- 
ficient organi- 
zation with 
»xcellent long- 
term growth 
‘haracteristics. 
3ased purely 
the com- 
pany’s present 
operations, the 
common stock 
of Mullins 
Manutactur- 


Ot 





ing, currently 

selling at 

about 25, of- 

fers the in- 

vestor a genu- George L. Barone 
ine value. A 

new factor has entered the pic- 
ture however, which lends con- 


siderably more appeal to the stock 
than ever before. This unique de- 
velopment is a revolutionary new 
process for the cold extrusion of 
steel labeled “Koldflo” which may 
someday prove a bonanza to the 
company. 

The history of Mullins dates 
back to 1872 when it began pro- 
ducing metal roofing, statuary and 
building ornaments. Operations 
were moderately successful, al- 
though earnings remained unim- 
pressive. In the years that fol- 
lowed the company produced the 
first successful steel boats and 
many of the first steel automobile 
bodies and porcelain enameled 
washing machines. In 1937, two 
changes occurred which changed 
the company’s character com- 
pletely. Mr. George Whitlock was 
elected President, and the Youngs- 
town Pressed Steel plant at War- 


ren, Ohio was acquired from 
Sharon Steel. Mullins then em- 
barked on a new era. With the 


new facilities, and a capable 
leader, the company invaded a 
new and challenging territory, 
the kitchen appliance field. 

The product was well chosen 
and sales began shaping a marked 
upward trend. Today, Mullins is 
the world’s largest maker of steel 
kitchen equipment and accessor- 
ies with more than 600 kitchen 
items now in production, among 
them wall cabinets, cabinet sinks, 
dishwashers and garbage. dis- 
posers, to mention just a few. These 
products are being sold through 
68 independent distributors who 
in turn sell to 10,000 retail deal- 
ers, in addition to selling directly 
to builders. Considerable empha- 
sis is placed on the selling organ- 
ization which has frequently 
demonstrated its ability to create 
markets where none existed be- 
fore. Youngstown Kitchens have 
found their way into millions of 
American homes and incidentally, 
at a profit. What makes Mullins’ 
success all the more significant is 
that it has been achieved in the 
face of competition from such in- 
dustrial goliaths as General Mo- 
tors. Westinghouse and General 
Electric. 

Earnings have paralleled the 
large sales volume exverienced in 
recent vears. It wasn’t until 1947 
that Mullins began demonstrating 
its true earning power. Since 
then, earnings have stabilized at 
a relatively high level. A peak 
was reached in 1948 when $5.15 
per share was recorded. The low- 
est per share income reported in 


the last five years was um 1949 


when ata 
aftected 


Although 


continue 


$2.35 was earned time 


when a slum} 


the 


protits 


general ) 


entire industry. 
will undoubtedly 
it 


certain that a permanently highe: 


to fluctuate somewhat, appears 


plateau ol earnings has been 


achieved, 
Dividends have been conserva- 
In 


one-third of the profits have been 


tive. recent years only about 


distributed to stockholders, not- 


withstanding increased dividend 
payments in every year since 1946. 
The present $1.60 annual rate will 
with 


good possibility of an extra divi- 


probably be continued i 


dend in cash or stock. 


Mullins has had a research pro- 


gram underway for many years 
and has conducted many experi- 


ments relating to the formation of 
How- 
ever, it wasn’t until recently that 
the a 
inely practical process for the cold 


steel from rounds and bars. 


company developed genu- 
extrusion of steel On a mass pro- 
duction basis. The Koldflo method 
is much like squeezing toothpaste 
out of tube. Its 
vantage the 
block metal which pressed 
into the desired shape, thus elim- 


a principal ad- 


is in use of a solid 


of is 
inating waste, since only enough 
steel to form the finished piece 
is used. One of the first to use 
this process was Hypac Manufac- 
turing Company, a producer of gas 
cylinders. Fabricating the cylind- 
ers using the old method involved 
stamping, welding and machining 
operations, starting with a piece 
of steel weighing 12.75 ounces. 
With Koldflo, Hypac is using a 
piece of steel weighing only 6.3 
ounces and involving a single op- 
eration. Raw material costs alone 
were reduced by 30%. Results 
such as this cannot help but 
awaken interest throughout the 
metal fabricating industry. 


Although the material cost sav- 
ing factor its primary 
other cost advantages resulting 
from the use of Koldflo cannot be 
ignored. It reduces the number of 
operations in the manufacturing 
process, uses less floor space and 
no special machinery is required. 
Moreover, because Koldflo uses 
the metal in its cold state, it can 
impart to carbon steel character- 
istics which would otherwise re- 
quire higher cost alloy steel. Kold- 
flo is now being offered by Mul- 
lins under licensing arrangements 
whereby the 


is asset, 


company provides 
engineering and designing service 
plus technical knowledge. In re- 
turn for these services Mullins re- 
ceives 15% of the cost of the raw 
material used. Koldflo can liter- 
ally revolutionize the steel fab- 
ricating industry. Although Mul- 


lins is currently using the process 
for shell casings only, a potenti- 
This 


ally wide market is open. 


is particularly true in the auto- 


mobile industry where it will be 
invaluable for the manufacturers 
of such products as gear blanks, 
hub and axle components, shock 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Mullins Manufacturing Corp. — 
George L. Barone, Security An- 
alyst, Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
New York City. (Page 2) 











Hoving Corp.—Frank Y. Cannon. 
Manager, Trading Dept., J. W. 
Gould & Co., New York City 
(Page 2 

absorber cylinders, and bearing 

housings. 

What Koldflo will mean to Mul- 
lins is difficult to determine at 
this time. There is a little doubt. 


however. that it 
stantial 


will have a sub- 
effect on earnings as the 
process becomes better understood 
the 


cations 


and advantages of its appli- 


are publicized. Income 


from licenses is not expected to 


reach sizable proportions in 
1953. Aftei 


this period, income from Koldflo 


any 


either this year or in 


may equal or even exceed profits 
from the company’s normal op- 
erations. 

Mullins, selling at a modest 


seven times earnings and yielding 
6.4%, can be purchased for its 
intrinsic value and at the same 
time offer the investor an interest 
dynamically new develop- 
ment with an exceptionally bright 
future. 


a 


in 


FRANK Y. CANNON 
Manager, Trading Department, 


J. W. Gould & Co., New York City 
Hoving Corporation 


From an offering price of 2312 
in July of 1946, the common stock 
of Hoving Corporation seems to 
be well deflated at current figur« 
of around 7. 

Business is in better grade 
women’s apparel as well as juve- 
nile, operated by Bonwit Teller, 
Inc. a _ subsidiary, with stores 
located in New York City, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Boston, White 
Plains, N. Y. and Palm Beach, 
Fla., the latter being seasonal. 

In 1948 Hoving Corporation ac- 
quired John David, Inc. operator 
of six men’s shops in Greater New 
York, and on May 16, 1952 share- 
holders of Hoving were notified 
that the Corporation had agreed 
to sell to Colonel Ralph E. Ladue, 
President of John David, all the 
common stock of John David, Inc. 
for $2,375,000 in CASH. This dea. 
is to be finally consummated in 
August of this year. It was an- 
nounced at the annual meeting of 
Hoving held June 9th that the 
Bankers Securities Corporation of 
Philadelphia owned 52% of the 
outstanding stock, thereby having 
control. 


Capitalization of Hoving, as of 
Jan. 31, 1952, is simple: 675.000 
shares of common stock, 30,000 


shares class B common stock and 
a 3% note in the amount of $800,- 
000 payable to the Chase National 
Bank. Terms of payment on this 
note are $200,000 annually begin- 
ning Feb. 1, 1953. In view of the 
fact that Hoving will have re- 
ceived $2,375,000 by August, the 
bank indebtedness will undoubt- 
edly be paid. 

Despite the fact that the soft 
goods industry has been in a de- 
pressed condition for quite some 
time Hoving Corporation has not 
during that period incurred a loss. 
From May 24, 1946 through Jan. 
31, 1952, $5.23 was earned for the 
common stock; dividends of 90c 
per share were paid in 1947 and 
80c in 1948, none since. Working 
capital as of Jan. 31, 1952 was re- 


Continued on page 27 
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Further Market Rise Ahead! 


By JOHN M. WESTCOTT* 


Analyst, citing market strength in face of numerous tradition- 
ally bearish business and technical indicators, predicts further 


advance of 10%. 


Emphasizes improved political climate, 


dividend maintenance, and possibility of tax relief, as bullish 
influences. Lists most attractive stock groups. 


The bearish factors that faced 
this market in the first quarter 
of 1951 seemed overwhelming. 
Earnings of most industrial com- 
panies were 
headed lower 
due to higher 
taxes. The 
bond market 
Was weaken- 
ing. Business 
experts had 
forecast a 
considerably 
higher level 
for the Fed- 
eral Reserve 
Board Index 
than actually 
took place. 
Instead of a J Join M. Westcoii 
figure of 230 
to 235 being reached in 1951 and 
held through most of 1952, the 
index drooped slowly from 223 in 
April 1951 to an estimated low of 
around 195 last month. The textile 
industry has been witnessing one 
of its worst depressions. Retail 
trade slumped. 

But the good old contrary stock 
market refused to go below 240 
on the Dow-Jones Industrials and 
since August of last year hasn’t 
been below 255. Breadth of the 
market studies, odd-lot statistics 
and volume indications have all 
been rather bearish for some 
time. Is it possible that many of 
these technical tools were de- 
signed to tell us how much specu- 
lative interest there is in the mar- 
ket at any one time? In the past 
when speculative volume was 
much greater than investment 
volume, this was a determining 
factor of the trend. Since the 
buying by pension funds, in- 
surance companies, mutual funds 
and other institutions has become 
the major factor in the current 
demand for high grade equities, 
it is just possible that the nega- 
tive signals apply chiefly to the 
speculative stocks ineligible for 
investment. Many of these stocks 
have been drifting for the last 
year or so. 

However, it is 
ignore completely 
of market indicators that have 
had such a good record in the 
past. I will certainly feel more 
comfortable long of stocks when 
James Hughes tells me _ his 
breadth - of - the - market studies 
have turned bullish. 





dangerous to 
the warnings 


Disregarding of Bad News 

A market that doesn't retreat 
on bad news after a 100 point 
advance appears to have consid- 
erable internal strength left. This 
market refused to capitalize the 
abnormally high earnings of 1950 
and 1951 at the average prewar 
multiplier of around 17 to 18. The 
Dow-Jones Industrials adjusted 





*A talk by Mr. Westcott before the 
New York Society of Security Analysts, 
Schwartz Restaurant, New York City, 
August 5, 1952. 


for changes in purchasing power 
of the dollar would have to rise 
over 10% to reach the 1946 high 
and about 30% to reach the 1937 
high, so it is obvious that stocks 
have not kept up with inflation 
and in all likelihood will never 
catch up completely. 


The Stock Market and 
Mountain Climbing 

It is interesting, in my opinion, 
to draw an analogy between the 
stock market and mountain 
climbing. Let us consider the in- 
dividual stocks as mountain 
climbers and the ascent up the 
mountain as a bull market—the 
descent from the top, a bear 
market. 

From 1942 to 1946 we saw some 
of our less experienced climbers, 
the secondary stocks, scrambling 
like mad to the summit with very 
little rest on the way while the 
more experienced guides, our old 
AAA investment stocks plodded 
along slowly and steadily with 
no fanfare. Unfortunately, the 
rarefied air on mountain tops is 
hardly conducive to _ lingering 
long and when the less experi- 
enced climbers, our secondary 
stocks like Pepsi-Cola, Northwest 
Airlines and American Distilling, 
started down they found them- 
selves completely exhausted and 
fell all the way back to the valley 
where they have been sleeping 
and recuperating ever since. On 
the other hand, our experienced 
guides, General Electric, General 
Motors, du Pont, etc. had only 
had a good warm up and, after a 
nice three year rest in the valley, 
began to climb a still bigger 
mountain in 1949. When climbing 
a really lofty peak it is considered 
good form to make a base camp 
at a fairly high altitude and stop 
there until one becomes accli- 
mated. Our experienced guides in 
the market appear to have done 
just that for the last year and 
now are beginning their attack 
on the summit. It is unusual to 
find a base camp near the top of 
a high mountain and so it is likely 
that our experienced guides, the 
investment stocks, have some 
little distance still to go to reach 


the final crest from which even 
the strongest must descend rap- 
idly. 


“The Pause That Refreshes” 
For Secondary Stock 
It appears to me that I now see 
signs of a reawekening down in 
the valley where our amateur or 
public climbers have been drows- 
ing. After all. lying flat on their 


backs from 1946 to 1952 should 
give them the “pause that re- 
freshes”’! Over 50% of the listed 
stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange are below the 1946 
highs and nearly half of these are 
earning more today than then. 


One little climber, in particular, 
Continued on page 18 
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Textile Recovery Looms 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 
Author of “Expanding Your Income” 


An inquiry into whether the textiles, market laggards, may 
not now be ready to show something more than recent spindling 
profits. 


Those who stress market se- 
lectivity can offer no better show- 
case example than the textile list 
in the last 15 months. While our 
general mar- 
ket has top- 
ped the 22- 
year Dow- 
Jones  indus- 
trial marker, 
and the rails 
have defied 
their detrac- 
tors by tak- 
ing the bull 
market by 
the horns in 
recent weeks, 
the textiles 
have been 
going through 





ira U. Cobleigh 


a virtual de- 
pression, complete with standard 
phenomena — overproduction, in- 


cisive price mark downs, swollen 
inventories, soggy bank loans, 
and entries in profit and loss 
accenting the last syllable. Those 


who bought or held heavily in 
the textile group have thus 
viewed with some _ jaundiced 


jealousy the share price gains all 
around them, and have probably 
hoped that before their discour- 
agement drove them to liquida- 
tion, a sharp textile upturn might 


occur. Well, perhaps that day is 
now at hand. 

The highly cyclical nature of 
the textile industry is well 


known; the early 30’s, 1937, 1949, 
and 1951, all witnessed periods of 
industrial distress here. In the 
1930’s, the rigors of the trade 
played havoc in the North, caus- 
ing the closing of many obso- 
lescent mills, and an important 
migratory trend, particularly in 
© ton manufacturing, toward the 
lower labor costs and nearness to 


raw material afforded by the 
South. 1937 was the culminating 
year of a vast over-production; 


1949 the end of the postwar tex- 
tile buying boom. The Korean 
War convinced the buying public 
that, once again, shortages would 
occur, and prices would. soar. 
Thus another buying spree “rev- 
ved” up mill production, induced 
a massive inventory increase, and 
set the stage for the price ero- 
sion and _ production  readjust- 
ment which have become so 
painfully obvious in the last year 
and a quarter. 

But, lest you think you’ve run 
afoul of a page or two of Gib- 
bon’s “Decline and Fall,” T’ll get 
off this gloom routine, and see 


what bits of logic we can muster 
in the incipient boom department. 
3efore that, I ought to clear up 
a little technical ground. Textile 
is a big word and actually covers 


all the various treatments and 
handlings of cotton, wool and 
rayon from the bale to the ball- 
room. So just to create some 
order in this discourse, we'll talk 
about specific manufacturing 
lines—wool, rayon, cotton and 


miscellaneous: and about selected 


companies in those lines whose 
shares are publicly held, and 
wending their volatile way in 


our principal markets. 

In cottons, among the outstand- 
ing names that come to mind are 
Cannon, Cone Mills, Pepperell 
Mfg. and M. Lowenstein. In this 
section, marginal producers have 
been virtually eliminated, manu- 
facturing capacity heavily con- 
centrated in the South, and the 
financial position of the leaders 
is of such solid nature as to 
arouse sustained solvency and 
survival. For example, Cannon 
Mills has paid dividends con- 
tinuously for 61 years, and Pep- 
perell for 100. These companies 
have not only provided sheets and 
pillow cases for America, but, on 
a long-term basis, provided their 
shareholders with peace-of-mind 
which has made slumber on the 
above products possible. 

All of the above companies are 
quite modern in their machinery, 
have excellent war, and immedi- 
ate postwar, earnings records, and 
can diversify their fabrics by the 
use and blending of synthetic 
fibers. 

In contrast to cotton, the woolen 
industry has remained in _ the 
North and is composed for the 
most part of a lot of smaller pri- 
vately owned corporations. Added 
to its problems of rigid labor 
costs and union restriction of 
output, are the traditional worries 
about inventory losses due to 
wide price swings in raw wool, 
and disturbances in the trade 
caused by artificial fibers sub- 
stituting for wool. Just review 
the earning, dividends and price 
swings of American Woolen in 
the past decade and you will see 
a woolen textile at its volatile 
best. 

The more sagacious savants in 
textiles today seem to favor the 
rayon yarn companies. Produc- 
tion here permits highly mech- 
anized operations with a low 
wage cost factor; and output can 
be varied more easily to meet 
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TABLE 
Market 
—Earnings— Indicated Price 
Company 1950 1951 Dividend 8/8/52 1952 
Cotton— 

Cannon Mills___--- $3.48 $6.32 $3.00 51 46% 

Cone Mills_____._. (see current prospectus) 27% 251 

M. Loewenstein --_- 6.50 4.05 2.00 33% 2414 

Pepperell _ — 9. 10 ] ] 36 4.00 69 61 

Rayon— 

American Viscose__ 7.83 5.37 2.50 6834 58 

Beaunit Mills —---- 6.42 1.59 one 203% 19 

Celanese a 6.39 3.56 2.00 42% 36% 

Industrial Rayon 6.68 5.34 3.00 62%, 53 

Wool 
American Woolen_-_ 4.39 9.22 ane 29% 257% 
Diversified— 

Burlington a 4.43 1.93 1.00 18% 151% 

Pacific 6.39 94 2.00 34% 28% 

J. P. Stevens aa 6.78 5.65 2.00 41% 364% 
specific market needs. Another and is developing a new fiber, 
key advantage is the buying of synthetically produced, which 
raw materials in a more stable nee ath adit « gate Ghieiinl 
price market than wool or cotton, ™@Y We" a@@ a new dimension - 
Four companies in rayon fre- earning power. Industrial Rayon, 


quently appearing on investment 
lists are given, along with other 
grgupings, in the table below. 
Of these American Viscose and 
Industrial Rayon appear to offer 
greater stability. Celanese has a 
bit of work ahead in consolidating 
its expansion program in Canada 
and South America; and its first 
half statement showing not only 
nothing on the common, but fail- 
ure to cover preferred dividend 
for the period, was a little dis- 
couraging. 

Beaunit Mills has, I believe, in 
registration, an issue of $6,000,000 
subordinated debentures due 
1972 carrying a privilege for con- 
version into common. The pro- 
spectus for this, when available, 
will make interesting reading as 
the company is progressive, and 
has been considered by some 
analysts as having long range 
speculative possibilities. 

Three excellent entries 
miscellaneous, or 
board textiles are noted in the 
list below. All are first grade 
companies but it seems to me that 
Burlington within 3 points of its 
1951-52 low might appear as the 
best current value. 

Picking out individuals from 
the whole list, M. Lowenstein & 
Sons has turned in an impressive 
second quarter report. Sort of 
like an oasis in a textile desert, 
LST showed net profit for the 
June quarter above its 1951 fig- 
ure. $1.21 was earned on each 
of the 1,323,000 shares of com- 
mon against only 43c a year ago. 
Sales in the same period this year 
were up 22% over 1951 to $58 
million. Lowenstein seems to be 
one company which has definitely 
turned the corner. 

Somewhat overshadowed by its 
larger brothers in the rayon field 
is Industrial Rayon Corporation. 
It has not cluttered up its pro- 
duction with a wide assortment 
of wares, its sole product being 
viscose yarn. Its capacity to turn 
out 100 million pounds annually, 
of this yarn, is exceeded only by 
American Viscose and duPont. 
High operating efficiency and top 
quality yarns are achieved by the 
company’s patented “Continuous 
Process” equipment. 

Perhaps the most impressive 
thing about Industrial Rayon is 
its relative immunity to the woes 
that have beset other textiles, 
This is true partly because two- 
thirds of its output is high te- 
nacity yarn for auto and truck 
tires—and demand in this market 
is, even now, ahead of supply. At 
any rate, Industrial Rayon has 
paid some dividends since 1930, 
with $3 cash dividends in each 
of the last five years, and this 
payment was never more than 
60% of earnings. An extra 5% 
stock dividend was paid this year. 

Magnificently solvent, 1951 
year-end report of ILR showed 
current assets of $23.26 a share 
on the 1,757,978 shares of common 
—sole capitalization. Looking 
ahead, ILR plans to increase an- 
nual capacity to 120 million 
pounds by the end of next year; 


KOZ 
9 Br (, 


in the 
across-the- 


now selling at about 11% times 
current earnings, has a crescendo 
corporate history, and an im- 
pressive record of financing sus- 
tained growth by retained earn- 
ings. 

Of the diversified companies 
Burlington Mills appears at the 
moment to present an interesting 
value. BUR manufactures an as- 
sortment of products used by al- 
most every section of the textile 
trade. Woven products for men 
and women’s wear account for 
roughly 50% of sales. Largest 
in the ribbon field, Burlington is 
also important in the production 
of fabrics for upholstery, table- 
cloths and hosiery. 


Burlington is a really big enter- 
prise with $275 million in net 
working capital at the end of its 
1951 fiscal year. Powerful lever- 
age for the 6,685,000 common 
shares is created by $66 million 
in debt and three series of pre- 
ferred stocks ahead. The common 
sold at 255% in 1951 and although 
1952 net earnings may not equal 
the $1.93 for 1951, continuance of 
the present $1 dividend seems a 
not -unreasonable assumption. 
Management is regarded as high- 
ly competent, and if textiles in 
general improve, BUR would ap- 
pear in a good position to share 
in the forward motion. 

In the foregoing, some attempt 
has been made to paint a rough 
present picture of textiles in gen- 
eral, with some notes about com- 
panies where earnings, and pos- 
sibly market, improvement seem 
not improbable. And as back- 
ground for today’s title, “Textile 
Recovery Looms,” let me suggest 
that, on an overall basis, textile 
production has been running be- 
low retail sales for the past eight 
months, and inventories in the 
same period are down about 18%. 
A corner has been turned; and 
perhaps now a more favorable 
price pattern may be woven, into 
the market, for textile shares. 
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Alfred Nimmo With 
E. F. Hutton & Go. 


E. F. Hutton & Company, 61 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 


change, announces that Alfred 
Nimmo formerly with Union Se- 
curities Company, is now asso- 
ciated with the firm in its institu- 
tional bond department. 


Improved Outlook for 
Container Companies 


Though metal shortages will 
handicap the can and closure 
manufacturers, good earnings 
gains are in prospect for the con- 
tainer industry in coming months, 
according to the United Business 
Service, Boston, Mass. 

The immediate outlook for the 
industry hinges mainly on four 
factors — customer inventories, 
steel supplies, the whether, and 
price ceilings. Consumers over- 
stocked heavily early in 1951, but 
have since worked their supplies 
down to a minimum and confined 
new container purchases to cur- 
rent needs. The steel strike has 
placed metal products in a tight 
position for the third quarter, to 
some extent fostering usage of 
glass and paper containers. Un- 
usually hot whether in the Eastern 
states has hurt perishable food 
crops, but has stimulated demand 
for ice cream and beverage con- 
tainers. Earningswise, the indus- 
try has been handicapped by OPS 
price ceilings in force since Janu- 
ary, 195i, with only minor upward 
adjustments thereafter in some 
lines. 

With customer inventories now 
low, the odds favor a good pickup 
in demand in the second half— 
especially benefiting the paper 
and glass firms in view of their 
relative immunity from supply 
problems. 

The Government has authorized 
tin plate shipments only to can 
and closure manufacturers whe 
certify that the material will be 
used for canning perishable foods. 
These companies have sufficient 
metal inventories to assure fairly 
stable production for “nonessen- 
tial” canning—but can get no new 
tin plate for such purposes till the 
major crops are packed. 

The steel strike has caused a 
boost of about $5.50 a ton in tin 
plate costs. OPS will soon grant 
compensating price increases for 
metal cans and closures, and may 
also make other adjustments for 
earlier cost advances. The Service 
concludes that most container 
equities seem reasonably priced in 
terms of prospective earnings. 


J. R. Murrell Opens 


(Special to THe FINnaNciaL CHRONICLE) 


NEW IBERIA, La.—J. Robert 
Murrell is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 7 Serret 
Street. 


With Norman Dacey 
(Special to THe Financiat CHRONICLE) 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn. — Walter 
D. Whitaker is now affiliated with 
Norman F. Dacey & Associates, 
114 State Street. 
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Electric Output 
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Retail Trade 

Commodity Price Index 
Food Price Index 
Auto Production 
Business Failures 


The 
State of Trade 


and Industry 
XY - Z 


_ Many industries enjoyed further expansion of their industrial 
activities the past week but others continued to be hampered by 
the shortage of steel. As a consequence, total industrial production 
moved forward slightly in the week but failed to match the high 
level of a year ago. As a matter of fact, it remained noticeabiy 
under the all-time high reached during World War II. The general 


feeling was that within a few weeks the metal shortage would 
be alleviated. 


In the latest week for which data are available, that ended 
on July 19, claims for unemployment insurance benefits increased 
12% and were about 28% higher than a year ago. 


Steel ingot production last week rising for the sixth consecu- 


tive week, advanced to 89.8%, but was down about 14% from a 
year ago. 


Most steel mills are not going to be able to book much, if 
any, new civilian business for the rest of this year, according to 
“The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly, the current week. 
When this fact seeps home at the consuming level, the scramble 
for steel is expected to be accelerated. 


So far consumers are more cautious than had been expected. 
It is true that they are putting terrific pressure on the mills, 
combing the conversion market for all it’s worth; following many 
leads on foreign steel, and keeping in touch with warehouses to 
see how much they can help. But nearly all effort is aimed at 
short-term supply, this trade paper asserts. 


Few steel users are willing to make expensive commitments 
for more than 3 or 4 months in advance. There are indications 
that some actually distrust the market for their manufactured 
products. One thing is sure, they don’t want to take on any high- 
priced conversion or foreign tonnage until they are sure demand 
for their products warrants it. The alternative would be high- 
priced inventory. This they are avoiding like a plague. 

The post-strike impact of military priority is beginning to be 
felt. With November set as the curfew for catching up on military 
and atomic energy orders, jammed mill schedules are being kept 
fluid by new directives. 


Military setasides are not expected to be large enough to cover 
the influx of high priority orders. In the weeks ahead the mili- 
tary may take more than 30% of mill shipments. 


The mills are more than 3 months behind on some civilian 
orders now, states this trade authority. It seems certain that June 
orders will carry over into September. Fourth quarter orders are 
expected to be subject to delivery by February. This means the 
Controlled Materials Plan can’t be made realistic before the first 
quarter of next year, if then. 


The National Production Authority plan for strictly limited 
inventory on the honor system is doomed to failure. Inventory 
controls were not effective when they were supposed to have 
teeth in them. NPA has asked steel firms to co-operate by turning 
in names of suspected inventory violators. It is hardly realistic to 
expect them to turn in their best customers, “The Iron Age” adds. 


Auto makers are as slow to recover from the strike as they 
said they would be. Several companies do not even plan to start 
production until Aug. 18. Even then they have no real hope of 
smooth operation. 


Conversion costs are running double, sometimes triple, regular 
mill prices. Consumers are paying as much as $110 a ton for 
ingots. In a few instances even higher prices have been paid. 
The average is around $100 a ton. To this must be added 
breakdown and rolling fees, extra handling and freight charges. 
Then about one-quarter of the ingot has to be lopped off as scrap, 
this trade authority states. 

Auto production started to recover last week from the “most 
disastrous steel strike in the nation’s history,” according to 
“Ward’s Automotive Reports.” 


United States plants turned out 33,946 cars the past week, or 
more than twice the 14,752 cars made in the previous week. How- 
ever, this was still only one-third of pre-strike rates and in the 
corresponding week last year 73,552 cars were made. 

This week. “Ward’s” predicted, car assemb!ies will still be 
“subnormal.” But the following week—beginning Aug. 18—‘will 
witness the industry’s first full-scale attempt at volume production 
since the steel strike sent it into a tailspin June 3.” 


Nash, Studebaker, Parkard, Ford Motor Co. and Chrysler 
Corp. divisions are scheduling fuller production at that time. All 
the Michigan plants of General Motors Corp. car divisions were 
producing last week, but their assembly units outside Michigan 
were still down. 

Retail food 
receded 0.6% 


























prices, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reports, 
in late July after setting a new high in the middle 
of the month. Price declines in fresh fruits and vegetables more 
than offset increases for most other foods. The bureau’s food 
price index on July 28 stood at 233.7% of the 1935-39 average, 
but this was still 0.6% above the June 30 level. It was 15.1% 
above pre-Korean June, 1959. 


Steel Ingot Rate Climbs to 95.4% of Capacity 

Recovery by the steel industry from the strike is pretty much 
on schedule, says “Steel” the weekly magazine of metalworking. 
Both primary and finishing facilities are getting back into heavy 
production stride. Numerous closed metalworking plants are re- 
suming operations with steel again flowing. But many loose ends 
remain to be tied firmly before “finis” is written to the longest 
and most damaging work stoppage in the steel industry’s history. 
It will take at least another week or so for ingot production to 


August to See Upturn 
In National Income 


The national income produced 
in the United States declined from 
$20,702,000,000 in April to $20.- 
535,000,000 in May, or to the 
lowest figure since July, 1950, 
according to the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute. The decrease from 
the income of $22,009,000,000 in 
May last year amounted to 6.7%. 
The national income in each of 
the preceding months of this year, 
with the exception of February, 
was also lower than a year ago. 
Consequently, the total for the 
first five months of this year 
dropped te $105,455,000,000 from 
$108,576,000,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of last year, a decrease 
of 2.9%. 

With the steel strike a factor 
in the situation, indications are 
that the national income in June 
showed a further decline, and that 
there was little, if any, recovery 
in July, despite a seasonal in- 
crease in the shipments of agri- 
cultural products. It is evident 
that the income in both of these 
months remained below the level 
of a year ago. While the prospect 
is that an upward trend will start 
in August and continue through 
October, it is doubtful that this 
expansion will be sufficient to 
enable the national income for 
the full year of 1952 to reach the 
record high 1951 revised figure of 
$277 554,000,000. 


Three With Inv. Service 


(Special to THe FinANcIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Elwood L. 
Brill, John W. Merriam and 
Homer A. Reid have become af- 
filiated with Investment Service 
Corporation, 444 Sherman Street. 


Joins Clement Evans 

(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga. — Charles C. 
Brooks has been added to the 
staff of Clement A. Evans & Co., 

Inc., First National Bank Bldg. 


Joins Reynolds Staff 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill. — Charles W. 
Brown is now associated with 
Reynolds & Co., 39 South La Salle 
Street. He was formerly with T. 
C. Henderson & Co. 


Frank P. Daly 


Frank P. Daly, Sr., associated 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, New York City, 
passed away at the age of 55 fol- 
lowing a heart attack. 











Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 
The Shareholders Stand Up to Be Counted 


The comprehensive study of share ownership recently com- 
pleted by the Brookings Institution,* together with the latest 
Federal Reserve Survey of Consumer Finances, have elicited 
voluminous comment of a serious nature with conclusions on ques- 
tions ranging from the effectiveness of mass 
stock ownership as an antidote against infla- 
tion, to national wealth maldistribution, to 
opportunities for increasing brokerage busi- 
ness. This space must necessarily confine 
itself to a few selective modest observations 
on the findings. 

The Brookings’ data concerning the total 
number of the country’s shareholders are ex- 
tremely important; particularly since previous 
popular guesses have been ranging all the way 
from five to sixteen million holders. 

This study comes up with a census result 
of 6% million shareholding individuals, which 
is On the suprisingly low side of the previous 
estimates. Not only is this figure small as a 
total, but half of them own shares in only one 
company. In many cases such single-company 
ownership indicates merely that there has 
been participation in an employee stock-ownership plan, or 
perhaps a single-shot stock promotion sale to a utility consumer 
—rather than a genuine investment “operation.” In such instances 
even more than usually is the individual a stockholder very part- 
time; and a businessman, lawyer, or farmer, full-time. 

It is further revealed now that only a total of 1,320,000 per- 
sons are real investors to the extent of owning stock in as many 
as five companies. ; 

Also disappointing to those pinning broad expectations on 
mass stock distribution is the concentration in such ownership that 
is indicated. Both the Brookings and the Federal Reserve surveys 
disclose that share ownership is highly centered in those citizen 
groups who are already committed to the furtherance of capital- 
ism; namely executives, supervisory personnel, the professional, 
and nonfarm groups. Twenty-five percent of all shareholders, 
possessing incomes of more than $10,000, comprise only 4.1% of 
the population. 

The importance of the investment company movement, as the 
unique opportunity for broadening the population of shareholders, 
is authoritatively substantiated by the Brookings-Exchange study s 
finding that whereas stock is owned by 45% of business executives, 
a class familiar with “the stock market,” only 13% of professional 
persons are so included. The report estimates that there are 630,- 
000 individual shareowners of “Investment Funds,” after eliminat- 
ing duplications; in other words, only one in ten of all individual 
shareowners of publicly owned stocks are owners of investment 
compeny shares. Contrasted with stock ownership by only one 
family in ten; eight in ten families own life insurance, five in ten 
possess savings accounts, and four in ten have acquired the much- 
villified Series E U. S. Savings Bonds (the mechanics of whose 
rurchase has been made easy by the payroll savings technique and 
the like). 



































A. Wilfred May 


That Distaff Side Angle 

Although not at all important, the question of the 
proportion of feminine ownership of corporations has some interest 
because of the claims made by some women’s stockholder organi- 
zation protagonists nullaballo-ing for “stockholder rights” as dis- 
tinguished by sex. Although women do no doubt outnumber men 
in shareholding in a few of the largest corporations, as to total 
shareholders, it was found by Brookings that the gentlemen slightly 
outnumber the ladies. Moreover, the average male stockholder 

has a larger holding than does the woman, by 34%. 
Continued on page 38 


* Share Ownership in the United States, by Lewis H. Kimmel, The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington. 
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—————S By CARLISLE BARGERON —————____—_—_—_—_—_———— 
DENVER—A criticism of General Eisenhower has been that 
he is not so well up on domestic affairs, his life having been spent 
in the Aimy and his more recent years in Europe. By the time 
he leaves Denver and hits the road it is doubtful that criticism 
will apply. In the Brown Palace Hotel here he 
undoubtedly has the greatest collection of re- 
searcners ever brought together under one 
tent The Eisenhower crowd uses two com- 
plete floors for offices alone. They hold orto 
about 100 more rooms for lodging for personnel 
and visiting tiremen who are streaming in and 
out every day Everything considered the 
General, in a couple of more weeks, should be 
as well informed about Washington bureauc- 
racy aS any man In the country. 
There is :rather general agreement in the 


Eisenhower camp that his military back- 
ground is at once pvoth his chief liability and 
his greatest asset. He is the man who really 
understands Stalin, his camp claims, and who 
commands Stalin’s respect. The emphasis of 
his campaign is going to be the Stalin men- 
ace and that the General! is the best man to cope with it. It will 
likely be contended also that he will be able to meet this menace 
more efficiently and more cheaply than it has been met before. 

On the other hand, every effort is being made to remove ail 
military atmosphere from the campaign. There had been consid- 
erable wagging of tongues around Washington when Governor 
Sherman Adams’ appointment was announced as that of chief of 
Staff. It develops this was not the General’s designation but a 
newspaperman’s. The General's publicity handlers have been try- 
ing to get that designation out of print ever since. He is just the 
Chairman of the Strategy Committee. 

However, and it is but natural, the General doesn’t seem to 
be able to get away from military terminology altogether. A few 
days ago he said he wasn't going to announce his speaking engage- 
ments too far in advance. In war, he said, the idea was to surprise 
the enemy, not let him know where you planned to strike. This 
caused rising blood pressure among his publicity advisers. 

_ The General has added an unique twist to his pre-campaign 
activities. Every day at noon he holds levee in the Brown Palace 
for the vacationers who want to come by and shake his hand. 
There are about a hundred on hand every day for this ceremony. 
Yet there is no effort to disguise the disappointment over his 
recent reception in Los Angeles where he went with Senator 
Nixon, the Vice-Presidential nominee, to address the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. The auditorium, capable of seating more than 
100,000, only had slightly more than 10.000. And in their motor- 
cade through the streets of Los Angeles the two candidates at- 
tracted little attention. 

This could be a blessing in disguise if it awakens the Gen- 
eral’s handlers and he, himself, to the fact that he can’t coast into 
office on his popularity or glamor or any such highfalutin speeches 
as that he wants to restore unity and that he is conducting a 
crusade for peace. He has got to get down to earth on problems 
that are worrying the American people and get his teeth into them. 
There are indications that there is this reaiization in his camp; 
whether the General has been sold on it yet, I cannot say. 

There is conflicting opinion in the camp on the question of 
really going after Southern States. I have written that the Gen- 
eral would be foolish to waste much time, money or energy on the 
South. But Southern enthusiasts have been here and talked per- 
suasively to the General about his prospects. Quite likely he will 
make some speeches in the South but there is the question of 
whether by shooting for Southern States he will not weaken 
his guns in the East. 

There is the question of the FEPC. The General said in the 
pre-convention days that he thought this was a matter for the 
States. This is exactly the attitude of the Southerners. 

But with the dissatisfaction among Negro leaders. at least the 
professionals, with the Democrats’ Vice-Presidentia) nominee, John 
Sparkman, many Republican leaders are of the opinion the Re- 
publicans have an opportunity to get back a large part of the 
Negro vote which Roosevelt took away from them. Their thought 
is that the General should move away from his contention that 
the FEPC is a States Rights matter. He won't do this if he still 
cherishes the hope of carrying any Southern States. 

; The first Gallup Poll on the standing of the two candidates 
since the Chicago convention, uncomfortably close, had quite a 
sobering effect on the Eisenhower camp. There is very little 
cockiness here. It is more of a quiet determination. 


Carlisle Bargeron 








CANADA---WARRANTS 


FROBISHER - CANADIAN DECALTA - EUREKA - BAILEY SELBURN 
FENIMORE IRON - ONTARIO PYRITES - BARVUE MINES 


Common stock warrants for all the above are trading on 
the Toronto Stock Exchange—many more trade in the 
United States. To illustrate the potential of the common 
stock warrant: Within the last decade $500 investments 
in each of Richfield Oil, Tri-Continental and R.K.O. com- 


mon stock warrants (all U.S.) appreciated to $44,000 
$85,000 and $104,000 respectively. = 


If you are interested in capital appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 07 COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
. by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different phases 


their profitable purchase and sale - describes 
Warrants 


explores many avenues of 
current opportunities in 


For your copy send $2 to the publishers, K. H. 
M. Associates, Dept. C, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N.Y., or send for free descriptive folder. 
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Housing Outlook and 


Pacific 


Coast Prospects 


By BEN H. HAZEN* 
President, United States Savings and Loan League 


Asserting the postwar housing boom is waning and home build- 
ing is likely to be less than peak reached in 1950, Mr. Hazen 
points out bulk of American homes are relatively new and high 
point in marriage rate has been passed. Does not see, how- 
ever, probability of lower construction costs, and predicts no 
serious problem ahead in home financing. Calls attention to 
growing national opposition to public housing as evidenced 
by voters defeating proposed project in Los Angeles. Gives 
data on housing situation on Pacific Coast, and points out 
that California leads the nation in building, per capita savings 
and savings accounts. 


The United States as a whole, 
well as the Pacific Coast, has 
enjoyed a housing boom for some 
years. 
rederal 
government 
has played a 
tremendous 
part. First, i! 
established a 
Federal Home 
Loan Bank 
system in 1932 
and gave sav- 
ings and loan 
associations a 
new source of 
strength and 
liquidity. It 
established a 


as 





Federal Sew «4 Elazen 
Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation to 


extend the public confidence. It 
promoted Federal savings and 
loan charters in every county but 
one in the country. That dis- 
tributed local home financing to 
nearly every community. 

Then it put the commercial 
banks into the home loan field 
and attracted the life insurance 
companies back into it by estab- 
lishing Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. This took some of the 
risk out of insured first mortgage 
residential loans. It opened a mar- 
ket in which such loans could be 
bought and sold. It extended the 
time of payment and, therefore, 
reduced the monthly repayment, 
induced the use of the already 
existing monthly repayment plan, 
set up a government-operated ap- 
praisal system, eliminated most of 
the second mortgage problem, and 


lent a guaranteed approval of 
nigher percentage loans at a 
mortgage rate which became a 


sort of national standard, tending 
to bring down interest rates in 
areas previously devoid of com- 
petition. For the operative builder, 
it shifted most of the problem of 
financing to somebody else and 
gave him cash on nearly every 
sale. There was a rapid increase 
in the number of speculative 
builders. 


Labor unions benefited by the 
need for a new supply of skilled 
workmen. Building trades unions 
not only grew in size, but in 
power and in the territory over 
which they exercised an influence. 

Finally, there came the Veteran 
program. It conceived that every 
man who served his country in 
uniform — and every woman as 
well—is entitled to go into debt 
for a home far deeper than any- 
one else, under the beneficent 
guidance of a Federal bureau. It 
tells him how much to pay, guar- 
anteees a portion of the risk, sets 
the interest rate, and if he is 
delinquent decides whether the 
borrower is entitied to a pat on 
the back in the way of assistance, 
or a kick farther down for a fail- 
ure to keep his credit good. 
Whether you favor it or not, it 
opened a new and tremendous 
market for housing. 





*An address by Mr. Hazen at the An- 
nual Business Conference of the Graduate 
School of Business, Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Cal., July 25, 1952. 





The Pacific Coast 

Growing faster than any other 
area in the country, the Pacific 
Coast has needed and provided 
more housing than the average. 

‘‘he national increase in popula- 
tion during the census period, 
1940 to 1950, was 14%%. The 
State of Washington grew 37%, 
Oregon 39.6%, and California 
53.3%. California led the nation 
in percent of growth and only 
Florida, Arizona and Nevada ex- 
ceeded the growth of Washington 
and Oregon. Average growth for 
the entire Pacific Coast in the 10- 
year period was 48.8% —a total of 
four and three-quarter million 
people. Three-fourths of _ this 
growth, or 3,678,000, was in Cali- 
fornia and nearly three-fourths of 
that was in the southern portion. 


In all three states, the large 
cities grew handsomely, but the 
towns and country grew even 
more. Newcomers, including 
babies, have tended to give prefer- 
ence to town and country life. 
For example, Washington’s aver- 
age growth was 37%, but Seattle 
grew 25.6% and Spokane 31.5%. 
Oregon’s average growth was 
39.6%, but Portiand grew 21.5%. 
California’s average was 53.3%, 
but Los Angeles grew 31.1% and 
San Francisco 19.9%. Only San 
Diego, aided by the U. S. Navy 
under forced draft, exceeded the 
average, scoring 58.1% growth in 
10 years. 


Western Ratios of Home 
Ownership 


Pacific Coast cities rank well 
toward the top in their ratio of 
owned-homes, although they are 
still behind Youngstown at 70%, 
Akron 69%, Duluth 66%, Toledo 
and Philadelphia 65%. The na- 
tional average is now 55%. 


In the census period, 1940 to 
1950, San Diego jumped from 45% 
to 51% in ratio of homes owned 
by their occupants. Los Angeles 
from 40% to 56%, Portland from 
55% to 64%, and Seattle from 51% 
to 62%. 


Some Credits Where Due 


I should like to pause here for 
confession. I am not an authority 
on housing, either in the United 
States or on the Pacific Coast. I 
have tried as a businessman to 
read enough opinions of experts, 
and reports from many sources to 
qualify as a researcher rather than 
a plagiarist. 

There is a wealth of material 
available through the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Commerce, 
the Federal Reserve and Federal 
Home Loan Banks, the Real Estate 
Departments of the universities, 
the cooperative private enterprise 
research agencies in the major 
cities, the National Association of 
Housing Officials, the Chambers 
of Commerce, the large insurance 
companies and banks which main- 


tain researcn departments. 

I do want to express my appre- 
ciation and gratitude to them and 
also absolve them from any re- 
sponsibili+v for conclusions which 
I shall present as a result of my 
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study of theirs. The blunders are 
all my own. 

Also, as president of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, 
I want to express thanks to Dean 
Hugh Jackson for the compliment 
implied in his invitation, not only 
to the United States League, but 
to the many savings and loan rep- 
resentatives in this Conference. 

I propose to discuss briefly a 
few interesting phases of the gen- 
eral housing situation, the Pacific 
Coast housing outlook, and then 
I will close with some conclusions. 


The Present National Situation 
It is now pretty certain that 
1952 will be the third consecutive 
year in whch urban housing starts 
have exceeded 1,000,000 family 
units. The 1950 starts were 1,395,- 
600—an all time high. In 1951, the 
credit restrictions and some ma- 
terial shortages and restrictions 
held us to 1,100,000 units. This 
year Regulation X was expected 
to hold us to 850,000 units, but 
Congress has now proposed an 
approximate goal of 1,200,000 
housing units. It has directed that 
credit restrictions be relaxed 
again if permanent non-farm 
housing starts for any consecutive 
three months shall fall below an 
annual rate of 1,200,000. This cal- 
culation has been assigned by the 
President to the LCepartment of 
Labor, and the required announce- 
ments to the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. The period of 
relaxation will be for one month 
at a time. It cannot start until at 
least Oct. 1, based upon June, July 
and August starts. It could be 
terminated at any time construc- 
tion exceeds the 1,200,000 pace. 


It should be noted that Congress 
did not deprive the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency of its right 
to control credits. They have the 
power to relax credits further at 
any time. The new law merely 
requires them to do so under cer- 
tain circumstances. It is not an- 
ticipated that they will relax them 
further as to house construction 
except under the new law. The 
benefit of such relaxation in Oc- 
tober might help California, but it 
will come pretty late in the year. 


Census Data 


From preliminary reports of the 
1952 census, we know that more 
families own their own homes, 
that the average size of the house- 
hold is smaller, that rents are 
higher, and that fewer homes lack 
plumbing facilities than 10 years 
ago. 

Eight and one-half million fam- 
ily units were built from 1940 to 
1950, and the total number of 
housing units in the country then 
reached 45,875,000 which was an 
increase of 23% in number as 
against a population increase of 
1414%4%. Only 6,500,000 of these are 
farm houses. Average occupancy 
was 3.4 persons per unit over all 
—3.2 persons in urban dwellings 
and four persons per unit in farm 
houses. Only 735,000, or 1.6% of 
the units available for occupancy, 
were vacant and either for rent or 
for sale. On the Pacific Coast such 
vacancies totaled 3%—partly be- 
cause of large scale construction 
operations. 


Home owners exceeded renters 
for the first time in any census— 
numbering 55% of the total. Ac- 
tually, as to houses, the record is 
even better for that total in- 
cluded apartments. Of the single 
family detached homes, 73% are 
owner occupied. In 1940 the fig- 
ure was 57%. If our three out of 
four house residents really under- 
stood their capitalistic interests, 
then let Socialism beware. 


Congestion dropped materially 
in that 10-year period. The num- 
ber of occupancies averaging more 
than one and one-half person per 
room dropped from 9 to 6%. 
Three-fifths of all homes had an 
average of only three-quarters 
person per room. Four-fifths of 
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the urban homes 
plumbing. 


had modern 


Debt-Free Homes 

There is a little figure of 44% 
in the census reports that I think 
needs some comment. Only 44% 
of the urban houses were mort- 
gaged, 56% were free of debt 
This is the same figure that ap- 
peared in the 1940 census. When 
you remember that the tremen: 
dous housing produciion of that 
10-year period was financed on 
monthly repayment plans, with a 
high percentage loan, it is encour- 
aging to note that enough of the 
existing home debt was retired so 
that the proportion of debt-free 
homes remained the same. 

We learned from the experience 
of the Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration that if you give a home 
borrower a chance he will pay 
out. That great financial relief 
organization took $3 billion worth 
of our mortgages in deepest dis- 
tress in 1933, extended consider- 
able terms to the borrowers, and 
it liquidated a couple of years ago 
with a profit of a few million dol- 
lars for the United States Treas- 
ury. This is a tribute to the 
American home owner, the influ- 
ence of home ownership on good 
citizenship, and the monthly re- 
payment home plan which has 
made us the nation of greatest 
citizen ownership in the world. 


The Boom Is Waning 


These facts about our housing 
production, which has been run- 
ning more than twice our rate of 
growth, our ratio of vacancies 
which is not now excessive but 
needs watching, and our hand- 
some increase in the percentage of 
home ownership, are favorable as- 
pects in our recent housing record. 
They do, however, point to the 
importance of recognizing that the 
boom is waning. Our national 
housing production in the next 
few years should be somewhat 
less than in these three peak 
years. It will be well for us if 
1952 is the last million unit year 
for a while. We do not want to 
repeat the mistakes of overpro- 
duction on houses, made in 1927, 
1928 and 1929. 

Some experts believe that the 
satisfaction of our slum clearance 
needs, the replacement of obso- 
lescent homes, and the needs of 
growing population will justify 
a continued production of a mil- 
lion houses per year. I doubt this 
and believe that the figure is at 
least 15 to 20% less, more prob- 
ably 25%. The bulk of our pres- 
ent houses are fairly new. The 
high point of new marriages has 
been passed for a time, because 
our 20 to 30-year olds of the next 
few years will be the 1930 crop 
of babies and they were less in 
number than the crop of the °20s. 
Many of the large demands for 
mass production in newly popu- 
lated areas have been fairly well 
satisfied. 

Maybe the period ahead will 
offer private enterprise a chance 
to turn more actively to slum 
clearance and economical  hous- 
ing. That is one of our national 
challenges. 


1952 Pacific Coast 
Construction 
Residential construction 
mits lagged on the Pacific 
in January and February of this 
year due to uncertainties as to 
the supply of credit and strategic 
materials. They picked up in 
March and since then each month 
has surpassed the monthly record 
for 1951, ending the five-month 
period only 5% behind. Continued 
improvement may give us a 1952 


House 


per- 
Coast 


with more permits than in the 
banner 1950. 
Easing of credit and of build- 


ing material restrictions are re- 
sponsible for the extra activity. 
Only Northern California has 
lagged. This was probably due to 
the 56 day carpenter strike from 
April into early June. 
There is, and really has been no 


important building material short- 
age except in copper for which 
substitutes can usually be found. 
Credit restrictions have slowed 
the market for middle and high- 
priced houses although not com- 
pletely. They now may be fi- 
nanced with loans of about a fifth 
more than Regulation X permitted 
last year and in the first half of 


this year. Even the present re- 
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striction imposéd by authority of 
Congress, which amounts to re- 
quiring about a 40% equity by the 
purchaser or builder of a new 
home worth more than $12,000 
may be eased later if a quarterly 
check indicates that the national 
total will be less than 1,200,000 
units. 


It may be said that the Pacific 


Coast will have a good housing 


year and aé_ construction total 
probably in excess of any previ- 
ous year. Nevertheless it must 
be admitted that sales are less 
brisk and that careful buyers are 
weighing the possibility of a pos- 
sible later decline in costs. 

As in other parts of the coun- 
try, Federal dictation of credit 
terms has forced emphasis on 
small and low priced houses. Trn2y 
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are still in demand, but the tight- 
ening of credits has slowed actual 
sales. We have some pentup de- 
mand for the better class of 
homes. A return to normal credit 
on home financing might easily 
provide just as much total value 
in house building, but by some 
what higher income groups, and 
reinstatement of Federal credit 


Continued o npage 37 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 


PAXTER, WILLIAMS & CO. 


| NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
McCORMICK & CO. 
McDONALD & COMPANY 
RAMBO, CLOSE & KERNER 
STRANAHAN, HARRIS & COMPANY 


Interest exempt, in the opinion of counsel, from all present Federal and State of California Income Taxation 


$30,000,000 


City of Los Angeles, California 


School Districts 


24% 


Bonds 
$20,000,000 Los Angeles City High School District Bonds 


Due $800,000 annually September 1, 1953 to 1977, inclusive 


$10,000,000 Los Angeles City School District Bonds 


Due $400,000 annually September 1, 1953 to 1977, inclusive 


Maturity Yield Maturity Yield 
1953 1.00% 1959 1.60% 
1954 1.10 1960 1.65 
1955 1.20 1961 1.70 
1956 1.30 1962 1.75 
1957 1.40 1963 1.80 
1958 1.50 


Legal Investment, in our opinion, for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York and California 


These Bonds, to be issued for school improvement purposes, in the opinion of counsel will constitute legal 
and binding obligations of the respective School Districts and are payable, both principal and interest, 
from ad valorem taxes, which under the laws now enforced may be levied without limitation as to rate 
or amount upon all of the taxable property, except certain personal property, in the respective Districts. 


Maturity Yield Maturity Yield 
1964 1.85% 1969 2.10% 
1965 1.90 1970 2.15 
1966 1.95 1971 2.20 
1967 2.00 1972-73 2.25 
1968 2.05 1974-75 2.30 
1976-77 2.35 


(accrued interest to be added) 


These Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of legality by 


Messrs. O' Melceny && Myers, whose opinion will be furnished upon delivery. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
KIDDER, PEAEODY & CO. 

UNION SECURITIES CORFORATION 
SHIELDS & COMPANY 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 


A.C. ALLYN AND COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


B. J. VAN INGEN & CO. INC. 
FIDELITY UNION TRUST COMPANY 
FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


HAYDEN, MILLER & CO. 


RAND & CO. 


| 
| W. L. LYC2IS & CO. 
| 
| 


F.S.MCSELEY & CO. 


KAISER & CO. 


HEMPHILL, NOYES, GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 
WILLIAM R.STAATS & CO. 
HAYDEN, 


BACHE & CO. 


ADAMS, 


SCHAFFER, NECKER & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
GOLDMAN, 
BLAIR, ROLLINS & CO. 
HALLGARTEN & CO. : 


BRAUN, BOSWORTH & CO, 


GEO. B. GIBBONS & COMPANY 
McENTEE & CO. 
STERN BROTHERS & CO. : 
FIRST SECURITIES COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
THOMAS & COMPANY VAN ALSTYNE, NOEL & CO. 
DEMPSEY & COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS BOND AND SHARE CORPORATION JOHN SMALL & CO. 


‘| 














SACHS & CO. 








INCORPORATED 


INCORPORATED 


STONE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


, INC. | 


TALMAGE & CO. 
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Economic Underpianing 
‘Of Our Foreign Policy 


By WILLARD L. THORPF* 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, Dep’t of State 


State Department’s chief economist reviews postwar foreign 
policy aimed at European economic recovery. Cites, as two 
alternative solutions of defense assistance and economic aid to 
meet balance-of-payments difficulties: (1) reduction of our 


exports, and (2) encouraging 


other countries to send more 


goods to us. Says United States must lower its barriers against 
imports, and defends U. S. European “economic underpinning” 
through foreign aid. Denies our aid to Europe threatens our 
economic health and concludes effectiveness of our foreign 
policy depends largely on how we use our economic resources. 


You and I are continua!ly being 
restricted unhappily, the lim- 
itations of our personal economic 








resources. We can never do or 
have all the 

things we 

want, and we 

are always be- 

ing forced to 

make choices 

as to how to 

use such ie- 

sources as we 

do have. 

Somehow we, 

with the aid 

or inter- 

ference of yo 
other mem- y ; 

bers of our a ) 
families, must 

reach a de- Willard L. Thorp 
cision as to 

what to have and what to do 
without, among such irresistible 


attractions as a trip to New York, 
a season's ticket to the symphony, 
an enlarged wardrobe, a new tele- 
vision set, or a larger contribu- 
tion to the Community Chest. 
How far we can goin reaching our 
objectives, be they culture or 
pleasure or philanthropy or old- 
age security, is determined in 
large part by our economic re- 
sources and capabilities. 

Metaphors are likely to be dan- 
gerous and must never be carried 
too far. Nevertheless, in this case 
it can be said that nations are 
faced with the same problems as 
individuals. They too can never 
have or do all the things they 
want, and are continually being 
forced to make choices as to how 
to use their limited resources. 
How much support should be 
given to housing or education or 
national defense or economic de- 
velopment or aid to veterans or 
public health—these are the sort 
of choices which nations must 
make. Like the case of the indi- 
vidual, the problem is not merely 
how best to use existing resources, 
but also how to find ways to in- 
crease them if possible. These two 
are interrelated. As income in- 
creases, the distribution of that in- 
come may change — percentage- 
wise more may go for education, 
for example, although no other 
activity is cut in actual amount. 

When you and I come to make 
our choices, it is seldom that we 
do so without reference to other 
individuals. In today’s world. the 
decisions made by nations like- 
wise must take foreign policy re- 
lationships into account. We only 
need to think of the extent to 
which American resources since 
1914 have been utilized in support 
of our foreign policy to see its im- 
portance in our national alloca- 
tion of resources. 

Our international objectives are 
not all economic, by any means. 
In fact, our greatest expenditures 
since 1914 have been in fighting 
the thrust of aggression. Although 
our objectives may be stated in 
such terms as increased capability 
for defense, political stability and 
international good-will, the pur- 
suit of these non-economic ends 





"An address by Ass‘stant Secretary 
Thorp at Colgate University’s Fourth 
Annual Conference on American Foreign 
Policy, Colgate University, 


Hamilton, 
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usually leads fairly directly to the 
economic field, and depends in 
large part on the utilization and 
expansion of economic capacity by 
ourselves and by the various na- 
tions on economic health and 
economic growth. We cannot 
escape from the basic fact that, 
when we as a nation consider the 
uses to which our own resources 
shall be put, the support of our 
foreign policy becomes one of the 
essential claimants. 


Let us put this proposition in 
more specific terms. After the 
War, it was apparent that that 
vyreat economic workshop — Eu- 
rope was in bad shape. Four 


years ago, we agreed with 18 Eu- 
ropean countries to give them as- 
sistance, so that they might in- 
crease production, bring stability 
to their internal financial situa- 
tions, expand their trade, and de- 
velop their foreign earning ca- 
pacity so that they could pay for 
their foreign requirements. We 
provided them with assistance un- 
der the Economic Recovery Pro- 
gram, and their progress was ex- 
traordinary. 

I think that there can be little 
doubt but that the recovery pro- 
gram would have achieved its 
purpose in the four year period, 
had not new storm clouds dark- 
ened the sky. The failure of the 
Soviet Union to disarm after the 
War and the great emphasis 
placed on building further mili- 
tary strength, the seizure of 
Czechoslovakia, the addition of 
the atomic bomb to the Soviet 
arsenal, and finally the uncon- 
scionable attack on South Korea, 
made it clear that the Politburo 
constituted an imminent danger 
to the free world. The North At- 
lantic Treaty, originating as a po- 
litical instrument, is now the 
basis for an international organ- 
ization aimed at strengthening the 
defenses of all of us. 


For the recovering economies 
of Europe, the burden of rearma- 
ment could not be easily under- 
taken, and once again, we agreed 
to assist them in the new under- 
taking of defense. Today, by far 
the largest part of our foreign aid 
is in the form of completed mili- 
tary equipment for the increasing 
number of their divisions. Yet our 
contribution covers only a frac- 
tion of the cost of defense, the re- 
mainder of which our allies must 
raise out of their own resources. 
Not only has the strain on their 
governmental budgets increased 
greatly, but the rise in raw ma- 
terial prices and the diversion of 
productive capacity from export 
to armament, have undercut their 
strenuous efforts to earn their own 
way. The sterling area suffered a 
tremendous loss in reserves, and 
its members as well as many other 
countries have had to cut back 
their foreign purchases drastically. 
Nations like individuals cannot 
long carry on beyond their re- 
sources. The North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization has had to 
try to match up defense require- 
ments and economic capabilities 
in such a way as to share the bur- 
den among the cooperating coun- 
tries as equitably as _ possible. 
American aid has been an impor- 
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tant element in making the NATO 
defense plan possibte. 


Since the end of the War, the 
United States has continually 
given substantial assistance to 
other countries in one iorm or an- 
other in support of the objectives 
of our foreign policy. However, 
this is not a sound basis on which 
foreign relationghips should be 
maintained indefinitely. There 
are times when individuals must 
be given aid, but it is standard 
social and psychological practice 
that the assistance should be di- 
rected toward making the indi- 
vidual independent once more. 
Similarly, the development of eco- 
nomic independence for all coun- 
tries must be our international 
goal. 

Two Solutions 

Looking ahead, it is 
that, in strictly economic terms, 
there are only two solutions to 
this problem, if defense assistance 
and economic aid to meet balance- 
of-payments difficulties are ulti- 
mately to disappear. The first is 
for us to reduce our exports or, to 
say it the other way around, for 
them to reduce their imports. This 
would have a direct impact upon 
our own economy, of course. Last 
year, we sent abroad one-half of 
our wheat, one-third of our cot- 
ton, one-fourth of our tobacco, 
and large quantities of other items 
ranging all the way from motion 
pictures to machine tools and 
medicines. In turn, failure to ob- 
tain these goods would greatly 
constrain the economies of other 
countries. This is the course of 
contraction. It is a possible course 
in economic terms, but it would 
not only reduce economic activity 
at home and abroad, it would be 
destructive of many other objec- 
tives in our foreign policy. 

The other alternative is the 
only one which can be regarded 
as forward-looking and construc- 
tive, namely, for us to encourage 
other countries to send more goods 
to us so that they can then pay 
their own way. They are already 
under serious handicaps in trying 
to sell in this country, perhaps the 
greatest of which is the efficiency 
and competitive strength of our 
own producers. In addition, there 
are transportation costs and tariffs 
to pay. Our complicated import 
regulations themselves are a bar- 
rier. And successful distribution 
in the United States is the matter 
of specialized skill. Frequently, 
foreign enterprises cannot produce 
in quantities necessary to break 
into a market of the size of ours. 
Nevertheless, this has been their 
effort and real progress has been 
made. When measured in quan- 
tity terms, imports are more than 
40% above the prewar level, 
though much of this increase is in 
non-competitive items. 


U. 


evident 


S. Must Lower International 
Trade Barriers 


In this area, I believe that our 
over-all foreign policy, directed at 
economic health and economic in- 
dependence of the nations of the 
free world, requires certain sup- 
porting and specific economic pol- 
icies. We must lower the barriers 
to our market. This means further 
tariff reductions. It means cus- 
toms simplification. It means ad- 
mitting a greater degree of foreign 
competition. When compared with 
our total national product, the 
amount is small. If we spent 2% 
more of our national income for 
foreign goods and _ services, it 
would mean not only an increase 
in our exports, but much greater 
assurance of our receiving pay- 
ment on our foreign investments. 
This is the path of expansion, and 
expansion rather than contraction 
has always been the American 
way. 

I have been talking primarily 
about bringing our international 
affairs into balance, and some of 
the choices which we must make 
in that field. Now I want to talk 
really about expansion. In many 
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lt is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Canadian Warrants—Common stock warrants for many Ca- 
nadian companies are traded on the Toronto Stock Exchange 
and in the United States—“Speculative Merits of Common 
Stock Warrants” by Sidney Fried discusses warrants in their 
different phases and describes current opportunities—$2 per 
copy—Dept. C, R. H. M. Associates, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. (Or send for free descriptive folder.) 

Facts and Figures—Folder on Wellington Fund- -Wellington 
Company, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Foreign Currency Bonds of the Japanese Government—Tabu- 
lation of date, maturity, etc., with subscribers—Nomura 
Securities Co., Ltd., 1-1 Kabuto-cho Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. Also available is a bulletin of quotations on 
the Tokyo Stock Exchange. 

Gold—Analysis in the current issue of “Market Pointers”— 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also in the same issue is a list of interesting low-priced 
stocks, list of Defensive Reserve Shares and a brief discussion 
of Chase National Bank. 

Iron and Steel Industry—Volume X of an Engineering Inter- 
pretation of the Economic and Financial Aspects of American 
Industry—George S. Armstrong & Co., Inc., 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

More—and More—and More—Booklet telling the story of the 
electrical industry’s vast expansion program—National Asso- 
ciation of Electric Companies, Mr. P. L. Smith, President, 
1200 Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Railroad Earnings—Tabulation of revised 1952 estimates — 
Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Southern Textiles—Quotation sheet—R. S. Dickson & Company, 
Inc., Wilder Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

Turning the Corner—Discussion of three companies—Troster, 
Singer & Co., 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

ad x oa 

Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas Company — Analysis — Scott, 
Horner & Mason, Inc., Krise Building, Lynchburg, Va. 

American Airlines—Memorandum—Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available are memo- 
randa on Cutler-Hammer, Gamble-Skogmo, and Interstate 
Department Stores. 

Anglo-Canadian Oil—Memorandum—Osler, Hammond & Nan- 
ton, Nanton Building, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

Baltimore & Ohio vs. New York Central—Railroad bulletin 
No. 105—Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available is a memorandum on Central of Georgia. 

Boston & Albany Railroad Co.—Memorandum—Fewel & Co., 
453 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. Also available 
is a memorandum on Central Electric & Gas Co., Hoffman 
Radio Corp., and Packard-Bell Ce. 

Canadian Industries Limited—Memorandum—Collier, Norris & 
Quinlan, Aldred Building, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Central Public Utility Corporation—Card memorandum—F. S. 
Yantis & Co., Inc., 135 South La Sale Street, Chicago 3, Il. 


Chicago & Southern Airlines—Analysis—Newburger, Loeb & 
Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Circle Wire & Cable Corp.—Bulletin—De Witt Conklin Organi- 
zation, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd.—Memorandum—McCuaig Bros. 
& Co., 276 St. James Street, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Electrical Products Consolidated —- Memorandum — Pacific 
Northwest Company, Exchange Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 


I. G. Farben—Analysis—Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc., 30 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


General American Oil Company of Texas—Analysis—Sanders & 
Newsom, Republic Bank Building, Dallas 1, Tex. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co.—Memorandum—Fulton, Reid & Co., 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Hoffman Radio—Circular—Raymond & Co., 148 State Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Howard Industries, Inc.—Report—Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., 
105 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 
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The Government and 
Municipal Bond Market 


By LEROY M. PISER* 


Vice-President, Aubrey G. 


Lanston & Company Inc. 


Specialist in government securities describes the extent and 
influence of market for government securities and the opera- 


tions connected with it. Lists 
government securities and use 


leading institutional buyers of 
of government obligations by 


commercial banks as secondary reserves. Discusses factors 

which influence both long- and short-term government bond 

prices, and concludes “one of most important facets in mar- 

ket for government securities is the epen market operations 
of the Federal Reserve System.” 


The subject that has been 
chosen for me today is ““The Gov- 
ernment and Municipal Bond 
Market.” I am _ going to talk 
mostly about 
the Govern- 
ment bond 
market, how- 
ever,and try to 
Zive you some 
detailed anal- 
yses of that 
particular 
market. In 
addition I 
want to point 
out, more 
briefly, some 
of the rela- 
tionships be- 
tween the 
Government 
security mar- 
ket and the municipal market. 

The rate on Government securi- 
ties constitutes the basic rate for 
all interest-bearing securities, and 
this, of course, includes munici- 
pals. In other words, in studying 
the market for municipals, the 
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starting point is really Govern- 
ment securities. The yieids on 
municipals follow rather closely 


the yields on Government securi- 
ties. Municipal yields, of course, 
show certain differentials from 


Government yields and for the 
most part are lower. One of the 
factors that makes municipals 


higher in yield is the lower credit 
rating in some instances and the 
lesser marketability. The impor- 
tant factor that makes municipals 
lower in yield than Governments 
is the exemption from Federal 
taxation. 


Credit rating and marketability 
vary with each individual munici- 
pal issue, and many people are 
engaged in studying these matters 
in the market. That is a subject 
that I do not want to get into. 
Of course, a large supply of 
municipals will tend to increase 
the yield, and a small supply will 
tend to lower the yield. The most 
important factor, as far as the 
municipal market is concerned, 
however, is the rate of taxation. 
The differential between munici- 
pals and Governments, of course, 
widens with rising Federal taxes, 
and prospective changes in taxes 
are also of importance in the 
market. 

To get to the market itself, 
both the municipal and Govern- 
ment markets are dealer markets. 
The operations of dealers are 
quite different from the opera- 
tions of brokers, which you have 
been studying up to this time. The 
main difference is that dealers 
are principals for most of the 
transactions that they handle. 
When they purchase _ securities 
from an investor, they increase 
their inventory of securities. 
When they sell securities to an 
investor, they decrease their in- 
ventory. Practically all of their 
business is done over the tele- 





*An address by Mr. Piser before the 
Second Annual Forum of the “Economics 
of the American Securities Business” 
sponsored by a Joint Committee repre- 
senting the Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms, Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, National Association 
ef Securities Dealers, the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb 
Exchange, at New York University, New 
York City, July 18, 1952. 


phone and over the teletype ma- 
chines. Although the market is 
called an over-the-counter mar- 
ket, there isn’t any counter in any 
of the houses. 


The reason for a dealer market 
rather than a broker market lies 
in the size of the average trans- 
action and the fact that many 
transactions are negotiated. The 
difference between the dealer’s 
bid and offering price is one of 
his sources of making a profit 
and paying the overhead of his 
business, Dealers are continually 
in touch with customers. These 
contacts with customers enable 
dealers to place securities when 
they come into the market or to 
find securities when there is a 
bid for them. They are also con- 
stantly in touch with other 
dealers, and this constant contact 
enables dealers to keep rather 
close to each other as far as their 
buying and selling prices are 
concerned. When a selling order 
comes into the market for a par- 
ticular issue, the dealer may pur- 
chase the securities for his own 
portfolio. If he does not want to 
add to his position in that par- 
ticular issue, he will try to find 
a buyer. 


It is quite important that a 
dealer be able to judge the mar- 
ket. For example, from the early 
part of 1950 to the early part of 
1952, a period of about two years, 
long - term Treasury bonds de- 
clined by about eight points. Con- 
sequently any dealer who had 
a long position continuously 
throughout that period would 
have found it a very costly opera- 
tion. As a matter of fact, in run- 
ning positions, dealers for the 
most part will have a long posi- 
tion in some issues and a short 
position in other issues. A dealer 
may acquire a long position in a 
particular issue that has been of- 
fered in the market in large size, 
and he may acquire a short po- 
sition in an issue that has been 
temporarily in demand in the 
market. 

As I said earlier, Government 
securities constitute the basic rate 
of interest in the market. I would 
like to spend most of my time 
going into some of the factors that 
influence the Government security 
market. This might be of more 
help to you than spending too 
much time on the techniques of 
how the market operates. 

I would like to mention at the 
start that Government securities 
consist of many types. As far as 
public securities are concerned, 
they are marketable and nonmar- 
ketable. The nonmarketable se- 
curities consist principally of sav- 
ings bonds, savings notes, and 
two investment series of Treasury 
bonds that have been issued at 
various times in the past. 

In marketable securities you 
have six principal classifications. 
Treasury bills are the shortest in 
term, usually for three months. 
Certificates of indebtedness have 
an original maturity of up to one 
year, and notes are issued with an 
original maturity between one 
and five years. Bonds are issued 
with a longer maturity. Some of 
the bonds are restricted as to 
ownership to nonbank investors 
for a period of years. The re- 
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mainder are eligible for purchase 
by commercial banks, but are 
divided into those that are fully 
taxable and those that are par- 
tially tax-exempt. I will refer to 
some of these classes of securities 
during the course of the discus- 
sion. 

This discussion will include 
what I consider the most impor- 
tant factors. First is the flow of 
funds through the economy. 
Second is Federal Reserve policy. 
Third is Treasury debt manage- 
ment policy, including the deficit 
that the Treasury needs to finance 
right now. 

In studying the flow of funds 
through various economic groups, 
it is important to distinguish 
several groups. First we have 
various nonbank financial insti- 
tutions, such as life insurance 
companies, mutual savings banks, 
other insurance companies, and 
savings and loan associations. The 
essential fact to keep in mind, 
as far as they are concerned, is 
that Government securities are 
generally considered by them to 
be investments of last resort. This 
means that they generally prefer 
to own higher-yielding mortgages 
and corporate bonds. It is only 
if they have surplus funds that 
they are unable to put into pri- 
vate loans and securities that they 
will usually by Government se- 
curities. We can consider the 
potential demand for Government 
securities or the potential supply 
of Government securities on the 
part of these institutions only if 
we first take into account the 
total funds that they are likely to 
have over some period of time in 
the future and the likely amount 
of corporate bonds and mortgages 
that they will be willing to pur- 
chase, 


words during the war there was 
such a small amount of residential 
building and new plant and 
equipment that the maturities 
from insurance company port- 
folios actually exceeded their new 
acquisitions by $2 billion. The 
insurance companies consequently 
placed $14 billion of their funds 
in Government securities. 


This situation has been reversed 
since the end of 1945. The total 
assets of life insurance companies 
have increased by $25 billion in 
that period, but their holdings of 
private assets have increased by 
$35 billion. In other words, of 
the $14 billion of Government 
securities that they pur- 
chased during World War II, they 
have now sold $10 billion. Their 
present holdings may be close to 
the lowest that they want to carry, 
but of course this varies a lot by 
individual companies. During the 
past year their net sales of Gov- 
ernment securities have been $1.6 
billion. When we add life in- 
surance companies, other insur- 
ance companies, and mutual sav- 
ings banks, we find that total 
selling of Government securities 
during the past year has been 
around $2 billion. Another impor- 
tant point, as far as these institu- 
tions are concerned, is that their 
activities in the market usually 
have their principal effect on 
long-term securities, since they 
are generally long-term investors. 

Coming back to life insurance 
companies, we find that during 
the past year they have purchased 
$3.1 billion of corporate bonds, 
$2.4 billion of mortgages, and 
about $600 million of other private 
assets. The increase in their ad- 
mitted assets was $4.5 billion. As 
a result they sold $1.6 billion of 
Government securities. Mutual 
savings banks added $1.5 billion 
to their holdings of mortgage 
loans, added about $600 million 
of other assets, had an increase 

in total assets of $1.5 billion, and 

sold about $600 million of Govern- 
ment securities. Adding these two 
groups together, we find that their 
total investible funds increased 
by $6 billion, that they added to 
their holdings of private assets 
$8.2 billion, and that they sold 


$2.2 billion of Government securi- 
ties. 

As far as the future is con- 
cerned, I do not want to get into 
the forecasting business. I would 
like to point out merely that 
present indications are that the 
creation of new mortgages and 
new issues of corporate securities 
during the second half of 1952 
may not be far different -in size 
from the figures of the second half 
of last year. If this is the case, 
these institutions will continue to 
be sellers of Government securi- 
ties on balance, unless, of course, 
their total investible funds in- 
crease at a much faster rate than 
they did during the comparable 
period of 1951. 

Another factor in the long-term 
Government bond market is pur- 
chases by pension funds and State 
and local retirement funds. Dur- 
ing the first half of this year, 
their purchases were an important 
factor in the strength of the mar- 
ket. It is unlikely, however, that 
they will provide a sufficient de- 
mand to take up the probable sup- 
ply from nonbank financial insti- 
tutions. Anyone who is interested 
in following the long-term Gov- 
ernment market should give care- 
ful consideration to this factor as 
well as to developments at non- 
bank financial institutions. 

Non-financial corporations hold 
largely savings notes and short- 
term marketable securities, prin- 
cipally bills. Corporations hold 
securities as liquid assets and 
against their Federal income tax 
liabilities, which they know will 
be payable at specific dates in the 
future. They have been important 
purchasers of Treasury bills dur- 
ing the past year, and probably 
they will be large purchasers of 
bills during the second half of this 
calendar year, since their income 
tax liabilities will increase more 
rapidly than their actual tax pay- 
ments. They may be net sellers of 
bills in the first half of 1953. 

These activities are an important 
factor to watch in the short-term 
market. 

The bulk of the holdings of 
Government securities by individ- 
uals is in the form of savings 
bonds. It is still too early to tell 
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In order to illustrate my point 
that nonbank financial institutions 
generally consider Government 
securities as residual investments, 
from the end of 1941 to the end 
of 1945, life insurance companies 
had an increase in their assets of 
$12 billion. That was the amount 
of new savings coming into their 
hands. During this period their 
holdings of private assets actually 
declined by $2 billion. In other 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 


More Comments 


on “UJ N-— 


Why It Is Doomed to Fail’ 


Provision made for more letters commenting on William A. 
Robertson’s article in which he contended that the United Na- 
tions, because of its mixed and nondescript composition, among 
other reasons, is incapable of achieving the objectives, includ- 
ing maintenance of world peace, which prompted its establish- 
ment. Suggesting U. S. withdrawal from UN, Mr. Robertson 
argued that this country, acting independently, could accom- 
plish more good for the world than any such body as the UN. 


We have received some more 
comments in connection with the 
views expressed by William A. 


Robertson, member of the New 
York Bar, in the article “The 
United Nations Why It Is 
Doomed to Fail” which ap- 


peared on the cover page of the 
“Chronicle” of June 19. These 
recent comments are given fur- 
ther below, others dealing with 
the same subject having ap- 
peared in our issues of July 3, 
July 10, July 17 and July. 31 

In his article, Mr. Robertson 
set forth the reasons for his be- 
lief that the United Nations is 
incapable of achieving any Of 
its stated objectives, including 
the prevention of war. The 
very feature of the UN that was 
hailed as its crowning virtue— 
its internationalism—ts, in real- 
ity, its outstanding weakness, 
said Mr. Robertson. Another 
insurmountable impediment to 
its success, he wrote, is “its 
mixed and nondescript compo- 
sition,” the membership thus 
including nations of Europe and 
Asia, for example, which have 
nothing in common and hence 
can hardly be expected to agree 
on any measures that conflict 
with historical behavior. 


Mr. Robertson concluded that 
the United States would serve 
its own best interest and that of 
the entire world by withdraw- 
ing from the United Nations. 
Acting independently, he said, 
the United States could achieve 
more for the world than any 
“federation of 60 nations that 
do not know their own minds.” 

Herewith are the recent com- 
munications regarding Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s article-—EDITOR. 


L. R. CLAUSEN 


Chairman of the Board, 
J. I. Case Company 


I agree completely with Mr. 
Robertson; the United Nations is 
inherently dangerous, defective 
and is bound to fail. It is corrupt 
beyond description and we have 
no business in it. It was conceived 
én iniquity and set up by Com- 
munists, as we now know. 

If this country wants to be of 
any real help to the world we 
should do it as Mr. Robertson says 
by minding our own business and 
keeping ourselves strong with the 
understanding given to the world 
that at any time and all times we 
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will act in our own interests in 


whatever direction we choose, 

This 
world 
thing. 


CLARK M. EICHELBERGER 
Executive Director, American 
Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., New York City 

The article, “The United Na- 
tions—Why It Is Doomed to Fail,” 
combines ignorance of the United 
Nations with blindness of the 
world in which we now live. 

The author reveals a nostalgia 


bring 
one 


to 
other 


more 
any 


do 
than 


will 
peace 


for the diplomacy of the 19th 
century; he longs for the past 
when America could make the 


French quit Mexico, or the British 
and Germans back down in Vene- 
zuela. But this is a _ different 
world, in which something more 
is required of diplomacy. The 
United Nations was created be- 
cause of the necessity of organiz- 
ing a community of nations based 
upon common standards of inter- 
national morality and law. 

Mr. Robertson blames the 
United Nations for difficulties that 
would have arisen anyway and 
then he confounds the error in not 
recognizing the part the United 
Nations has played in either 
settling these disputes or reducing 
the danger of world war. The 
United Nations has successfully 
dealt with disputes that at times 
have involved a fourth of the 
population of the world, most of 
which could have led to the out- 
break of a world war. 

As for what the author calls “a 
costly and bloody war in Korea,” 
many people believe that when 
the United Nations, led by the 
United States, met aggression in 
Korea, it derailed the aggressor’s 
plans and prevented World War 
III. 

He observes that the very size 
and slow-moving machinery 
makes it incapable of conducting 
successful operations in either 
peace or war. The United Nations 
has demonstrated it can act quick- 
ly. Word of the Communist at- 
tack on the Korean Republic 
came at midnight. The United 
Nations Security Council met at 
two o'clock the next afternoon, by 
five o'clock had determined the 
facts of aggression and demanded 
that the aggressor withdraw, and 
48 house later, had authorized the 
use of military force against the 
aggressors. 

And for fear that the Security 
Council might be blocked by the 
veto in another instance, the As- 
sembly of that same year provided 
machinery through the Assembly 
so it could act within 24 hours if 
the Security Council were blocked 
by the veto. 

As for Mr. Robertson’s objection 
to the United Nations having 60 
members, most people hope that it 
will soon have 80 members, and 
that it will eventually be uni- 
versal, The United Nations can 
never be an aristocracy of privil- 
eged members that would run the 
world. The charter specifically 
authorizes the development of 
regional bodies so that the people 
of each neighborhood can solve 
their own problems. One should 
remember that the Charter spe- 
cifically provides that in case of 
difficulty, the Security Council 
will ask the people in the neigh- 





TI 


borhood to try to meet their own 
problem first. But at all times the 
over-all machinery of the United 
Nations will take precedence 


Unfortunately, the article ig- 
nores a great part of the United 
Nations activities particularly in 
the economic and social fields 
There is no mention of technical 
assistance, the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the Inter- 
national Bank—these and other 


specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, which developing a 
cooperation equally important to 


are 


the political. These are the activi- 
ties to help people live bette: 
lives. 


I find no reference to the work 
of the United Nations in the case 
of millions of people in the 
trusteeship areas, or in the grow- 
ing responsibility of the United 
Nations for several hundred mil- 
lion people in other dependent 
areas. The author may be skeptical 
on human rights, but to many of 
us the expansion of human rights 


is of immeasurable importance to 
the self-interest of this country 
because the greater the area of 
human rights throughout the 
world, the lesser the danger to 
human rights in this country. 
Like Mr. Robertson, I do not 


like to see military budgets grow 
or the centralization of power that 
comes with war mobilization. But 
I say that we will not avoid these 
evils by a return to the finesse of 
19th century diplomacy to which 
he refers with such longing. We 
will only reduce the dangers 
which he fears by building a 
world-wide system of security so 
strong that aggression will not 
take place; by removing causes of 
war through economic coopera- 
tion; by extending the area of hu- 
man freedom. 

The United Nations has held the 
nations together in a degree of 
moral unity which has prevented 
the breaking up of the world into 
anarchy and a third world war. 
It is the duty of all of us to help 
it succeed, for only through its 
success may we attain permanent 
peace. 


Marshall Company 
Adds to Staff 


MILWAUKEE, Now associated 
with The Marshall Company, 765 
North Water Street, are two new 
representatives: 

Leon E. Griese, formerly man- 
ager of the Sheboygan Falls 
branch of the Citizens Bank of 
Sheboygan, and Edward Ruhl, a 
retired member of the Milwaukee 
Fire Department, who has been 
a member of the Fire Depart- 
ment’s Pension Board. 


Joins First California 
(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Har- 
ry E. Gilmore is with First Cali- 
fornia Company, Inc., 300 Mont- 
gomery Street. 


With Reinholdt & Gardner 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—Lewis R. 
Barron is with Reinholdt & Gar- 
dner, 209 South Jefferson Avenue. 


With Hooker & Fay 


(Special to THe FINaNnctiat CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Joseph J. Bava is with Hooker 
& Fay, 340 Pine Street. members 
of the New York and San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchanges. 


Joins King Merritt 
(Special to THe FINANcral 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Robert 
P. Brock is now with King Mer- 
ritt & Co., Inc., 1151 South Broad- 
way. 
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How’s This for Security? 


By JOHN 


years the popular 
Security I Like 
the readers of the 
some Outstanding in- 

They have 
cross section 


For several 
feature, “The 
3est” has given 
Chronicle 
vestment suggestions 
been selected by a 
of the nation’s leaders in the in- 
vestment field. I would not have 
had the temerity to offer a sug- 
gestion that might included 
with the other many carefully, 
and expertly selected opportun- 
it not peen for a 
event that happened 
just a few weeks back. 

I have been told of an invest- 
ment that gives a larger retur 
than any other that has ever been 
offered to any investor at any- 
time heretofore. Besides, it is 
backed up by the Government, 
and full taxing power of the 
United States itself. It guarantees 
a return of almost 800% a year 
on the original investment. It 
pays the investor on a monthly 
basis. No coupons need be cut, 
clipped or cashed. The mail man 
brings your check every month. 
I am serious about this. Believe 
it or not, it is true. Top this, you 
experts, if you can! 

There is a man who lives in a 
town adjacent to the one in which 
I live. For inany years this fellow 
has conducted a small retail busi- 
ness. Some years he barely earne< 
a meagre living. Other years he 
did a little better. One brighi 
morning a few years ago someolic 
told him that from now on he was 
eligible for social security. Under 
the law he became aé self-em- 
Ployed contributor to this now ac- 
cepted, and much applauded boon 
to mankind, and certain facts were 
explained to him. 

He was told that if he might 
arrange to pay the sum of $81 into 
this social security affair, by way 
of a tax on his income of $3,600 
for the year 1951, and if he did the 
same for the year 1952, that both 
he and his wife would be eligible 
for a life annuity as follows: 

$90 a month for him as long as 
he lived, and $45 a month for the 
Missus as long as she lived. You 
see he was at an age where he 
could retire, since he was 71 years 
old and the law allowed retire- 
ment and full payment of benefits 
to all those over 65. 

But there was a catch in it. This 
old fellow had never shown a 
profit of $3,600 a year net before 
taxes on his storekeeping in all 
his life. But to get the maximum 
payment benefits from the social 
security tax payments he had to 
show full social security tax pay- 
ments for at least a year and a 


be 


ities, had most 


fortunate 


half (what the social security 
people call six quarters). Besides 
he had to give up the store to 


obtain the income that his invest- 
ment of social security tax might 
bring him. (If the store’s net in- 
come after tax should not exceed 
$900, he would not even have to 
take the step of disposing of it.) 

He therefore filled out an esti- 
mated taxable inceme of $3,600 
and sent in his Federal income tax 
for last year based on this esti- 
mated profit. In addition, he paid 
the full $81 social security tax. 
Then, at the proper time he ap- 
plied for a tax refund calculated 
on his actual income, and obtained 
a refund of his “overpayment.” 
But he let his social security tax 
payment remain at $81. (This op- 
eration would, of course, have 
been upset in the event—dquite un- 
likely —of the tax and social secu- 
rity administration people clearing 
with eacn other.) 

He has done the same thing in 
1952 and he now has his store up 
for sale. As scon as it is sold he 
expects to retire on social security 
for the rest of his life. He and 
his wife will have an assured in- 
come of $135 a month for life from 
a totai investment of twice $81: 
namely his social security pay- 
ments for 1951 and 1952. 


DUTTON 


And wno do you think told him 


how to work out this little trick? 
Why, of course, it was none other 
than the social security admin- 
istrator ior the district in which 
he lives. 

There is the story—told to me 
by a reliable source—fantastic— 
untrue—-perhaps so—perhaps no— 
but if any of you investors. or 
security experts can work out a 
better proposition than this I’d 
like to see it. 

That is the way I heard it~ 


and I don't know where you can 
find a stock or a bond anywhere 
that can top it. God Bless Amer- 
ica! 


Thomas Grace Elected 
By Lawyers Mortgage 


The Board of Directors of the 
Lawyers Mortgage and Title Com- 
pany, 115 Broadway, New York 
City, has announced the election 
ot the Honorable Thomas G. 
Grace, formerly State director of 
Federal Housing Administration 
for New York State, as Chairman 
of the Board. 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








Aug. 22, 1952 (Denver, Colo.) 
Bond Club of Denver - Rocky 
Mountain Group of IBA Summer 


Frolic at the Park Hill Country 
Club. 


Sept. 4, 1952 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 

New York Bowling season opens 

at the City Hall Bowling Center. 


Sept. 5, 1952 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York Outing at Richmond 


County Country Club, Dongan 
Hills, Staten Island. 


Sept. 19, 1952 (Chicago, II.) 
Municipal Bond Club of Chicago 


annual field day at the Knollwood 
Country Club. 


Sept. 26, 1952 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Bond Club of Fhiladelphia an- 
nual field day at the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club, Abington, 
Pennsylvania. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 1952 (Atlantie 
City, N. J.) 


American Bankers Association 
Annual Convention. 


Oct. 2, 1952 (New Jersey) 


Bond Club of New Jersey mem- 
ber-guest Dutch treat Golf Day 
and Beef Steak Dinner at the 
Essex County Country Club, West 
Orange, N. J. 


Oct. 5-7 1952 (San Francisco. 
Calif.) @ 


Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors Fall 


meeting at the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel. 


Oct. 8-10, 1952 (Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 


Association of Stock Exchange 


Firms Board of Governors Fall 
meeting at the Ambassador Hotel. 


Oct. 20-23, 1952 (Miami, Fla.) 


National Security Traders Asso- 
atinr Convention at the Roney 
Plaza Hotel 


Oct. 24-27, 1952 (Havana, Cuba) 
National Security Traders As- 
sociation Convention tour. 
vov. 30-Dec. 5, 1952 
(Hollywood, Fila.) 


Investment Bankers Assoctation 
annual Convention at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel. 
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Role of Consumer Credit in the 
American Capitalist System 


By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL* 


President, The Bank of 


Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


Prominent Virginia banker, after recalling work of Arthur J. 
Morris in the development of consumer credit, discusses its 
widespread growth and application. Says consumer type of 
banking is instrument by which millions of Americans have 
increased their incentives to produce and raised their living 
standards. Avers consumer credit thus fulfills an important 
role in maintaining the American capitalistic system. 


You have heard and read much 
about the Industrial Revolution 
when the change-over was made 
from production oy hand labor to 
production by 
machinery. 
Workers were 
displaced by 
machines. 
Great unrest 
occurred, 
Great hard- 
ships were en- 
dured until the 
machines be- 
gan to require 
more people to 
run them than 
had been em- 
ployed in hand 
labor. But all 
this transition 
took more than a century to get 
integrated into the economy, to 
the wellbeing of worker, producer, 
and consumer. 

Even now labor people at first 
resist new labor-saving equipment 
for fear fewer people will be em- 
ployed. Yet more people are re- 
quired to fill developed consumer 
needs when the new machinery 
makes more products or services 
available at more_ reasonable 
prices. 

Back in 1910 a financial revolu- 
tion was begun. Arthur Morris— 
a young Norfolk lawyer — organ- 
ized and opened the office of the 
first industrial or people’s bank 
in America. It was a little thing. 
Small attention was paid to it. The 
idea succeeded. It took; it began 
to spread; it caught national at- 


Thomas C. Boushall 


tention. Eighteen years later, 
when Morris Plan banks were 
operating in 36 States of the 


Union, The National City Bank of 
New York—the largest bank in 
the United States—adopted Mor- 
ris’ idea—lock, stock, and barrel. 
Today 12,000 of the 14,000 banks 
in this country offer Morris Plan 
services to the American people. 

When Morris opened his institu- 
tion less than 20% of the people 
could use bank services to meet 
their remedial or constructive 
needs. Today more than 80% of 
the people are using bank services 
to repair and maintain their 
homes; to educate their chiidren; 
buy their automobiles, home ap- 
pliances, and equipment; pay their 
bills and fulfill their aims, ambi- 
tions, and dreams. 

That revolution occurred in a 
little over a quarter of a century. 
Instead of displacing working 
people, it has put millions of peo- 
ple to work in joos undreamed of 
30, 40, and 50 years ago. Mass 
production has only been possible 
through mass consumption, fi- 
1anced on Arthur Morris’ idea of 
making bank credit available to 
men and women collateralized by 
their character and earning ca- 
pacity and adapted for repayment 
according to their income periods 
over a long enough time to make 
the amount of the instalment pay- 
ments come within the purview of 
the borrower's income. 





Honor to Arthur Morris 
It is for this reason that we are 
gathered here this evening, on the 
first day of the Consumer School 
of Banking located at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia — the Alma 





*Remarks by Mr. Boushall before the 
Monday Evening Ferum of the School 
of Consumer Banking, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va., Aug. 11, 1952. 





Mater of the founder of consumer 
banking in America. 

We do him honor this evening. 
And we are honored ourselves by 
his presence, astounding as it is 
to the people of this country that 
Arthur J. Morris has not been 
long gathered to his fathers. The 
fact is that in April, 1910, Arthur 
Morris was but 28 years old, and 
so today is the vigorous Chairman 
of the Board of The Morris Plan 
Corporation of America — parent 
organizer of the Morris Plan banks 
in this country. 

In summary, 62 million people 
are at work in this country own- 
ing and driving 48 million cars 
and trucks. These cars are driven 
over 700,000 miles of highly im- 
proved roads that lead to success- 
ful farms and between great and 
small cities and villages. 74% of 
all workers reach their jobs by 
automobile, 8 million trucks carry 
75% of the total U. S. tonnage. 
89°% of all our food and farm 
products reach their first market 
by truck. Practically every Amer- 
ican home is equipped with elec- 
tricity and has in it a radio, me- 
chanical refrigerator, washing ma- 
chine, dish washer, televisicn set, 
electric stove, oil-burning furnace, 
and has a weather-proofed ex- 
terior. 

And but for consumer banking, 
only a pitiful fraction of all this 
would be true. For proof, study 
the statistics of countries where 
consumer credit facilities have 
not been made available the 
people. 

So you students here in this 
newly - established school have 
come to study one of the inajor 
elements in the most successful 
economy that the world has ever 
known. You are here to learn more 
about how the American Free En- 
terprise System — Capitalism, if 
you please—has enabled us to see 
a distribution of wealth and an 
enjoyment of the material prod- 
ucts of a whole people beyond the 
dream of all social] theorists, ail 
1evoutionary leaders, and all the 
enemies of our capitalistic system 
that they can only hove to see de- 
feat itseli by its too rapid expan- 
sion. 


to 


Communism thrives only in an 
atmosphere of frustration. poverty, 
and defeat. Consumer banking is, 
therefore, an important element in 
seeing to it that here in America 
we have an atmosphere of fulfill- 
ment and not of frustration: that 


we have a record of acquisition of 
material goods—or wealth, if you 
like—and that we are able to offer 
honest and realizable hope to all 
industrious men and women who 
seek through their own efforts to 
achieve the aims, goals, and ambi- 
tions they hold for themselves and 
their children. For in such a land 
of wealth creation, distribution, 
and enjoyment, the paralyzing ef- 
fects of a creeping socialism can 
be avoided through an apprecia- 
tion of a fulfilling capitalism. 

You see, then. thet I am talking 
to you about the longer aspects 
and attributes of consumer bank- 
ing, rather than its technical con- 
duct and problems. 

Let me tell you this fact that 
may be dismaying to you in one 
sense but uplifting in another: 
Arthur J. Morris has not made his 
money out of the origination and 
founding of consumer credit or 
the Morris Plan. True, he is a 
successful and well-to-do capital- 


ist. But that wealth has come 
from outside activities: in fact, he 
has invested more money in the 
Morris Plan idea than he has ever 
taken out. 


Human Attributes of Consumer 
Credit 

I tell you this because tonight 
I want to interest you in consumer 
credit for its human attributes, its 
usefulness and service to man- 
kind, more than I want to hold 
out to you financial reward with- 
in the field. The great satisfac- 
tions in the consumer credit field 
have come to those who have en- 
tered into it as a way of life 
rather than as a way to wealth. 

True, one can be well enough 
paid for a successful career in the 
field. But success in the field has 
more often come to those who 
have sought to bring consumer 
banking to increasing thousands 
of people more than it has to those 
who have only sought to earn in- 
creasing thousands of dollars by 
bringing consumer credit to a 
limited few. 


Please do not misunderstand me 
that I am preaching a doctrine 
of socialized banking or banking 
as a social service, or presenting a 
program that compares with the 
function of the Family Service 
Society. In fact, I am not even 
talking about remedial lending to 
those who have fallen behind in 
their bills or who face calamitous 
medical and hospital costs. 


I am talking about this consu- 
mer type of banking as being an 
instrument by which millions of 
American people have found a 
larger constructive expression of 
their lives on their own initiative 
through the developed services of 
banks that are dedicated to serv- 
ing the man in the street and have 
organized their facilities down to 
the needs of the people of this 
country. For this service has come 
to be one of the basic, vital, and 
essential elements in the whole 
functioning of the American econ- 
omy. This result has brought us 
to the forefront of the world in 
terms of economic achievement. 
As a consequence we are the lead- 
ers of the free world and the last 
and great hope of all men of good 
will on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 


It would seem that the unhappy 
proponents, defenders, and im- 
posers of Communism on their 
own and their satellite peoples 
have dropped an Iron Curtain be- 
tween their people and ourselves 


because they wish to blot out the 
view of the golden haze that 
hangs above the activities of the 
workers in America. This haze 
has so become the envy of both 
the free and the slave world that 
not only have we become obli- 
gated to maintain our high level 
of economy but on top of it w* 
must build up an undefeatable 
armed force for ourselves and 
supply equipment for such a force 
in the other free lands in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

Strangely enough, and to the 
consternation of the Soviet pow- 
ers, we are increasing rather than 
lowering our standards of living 
while developing a fighting force 
and the arms to equip it and sup- 
ply our allies besides. 


And so, you have come here to 
study a form of banking relative- 
ly recent in concept — 1910 — and 
more recently adopted by bank- 
ing generally throughout the na- 
tion—10 to 20 years ago—and only 
now being recognized in its true 
function as a basic undergirding 
part of our whole economic, so- 
cial, and national life. 


It is not so much the past ac- 
complishments of this revolution 
in banking that I commend to 
you; rather, it is its prospect of 
yet untold service and usefulness 
in the further fulfillment of the 
American Capitalistic System, the 
American concept of a free people 
in the exercise of free enterprise. 
For not only can we see an en- 
larging and broadening economy; 
we can see a greater portion of 
the people sharing in the produc- 
tion of the wealth we are creating 
and in the enjoyment of the use 
of that wealth. We can see a 
strengthening of our economy 
through the greater dependence 
of the people on private enter- 
prise in contrast to government 
agency. We can see a lessening of 
dependence on a central govern- 
ment and greater use of local 
agency within the community. We 
can see the rising emphasis on the 
dignity of the individual and the 
lessening of the idea of a master 
state. We can sense a growing de- 
mand that the state become a 
servant of the people, an agency 
of use, and not a power over our 
lives. 


It is no long-drawn bow to tell 
you that if you rightly appraise 
the function of consumer banking 
it is an essential dynamic factor 
in the fulfillment of these demo- 
cratic American concepts. I hope, 
therefore, that in your studies of 


. 
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its technical aspects you will ap- 
proach the whole subject as one 
of the greatest importance: and 
that you can, in performing your 
part in its functioning, be a real 
and great contribution to the 
preservation, maintenance, and 
enlargement of the American 
dream of a free people fully ex- 
pecting the maximum potential of 
their individual lives. 


N. J. Bond Club to 
Hold Golf Day Oct. 2 


Fred J. Brown, White, Weld & 
Co., President of The Bond Club 
of New Jersey, announced today 
that the annual Member-Guest 
Dutch Treat Golf Day, and Beef 
Steak Dinner, of The Bond Club 
of New Jersey, will be held on 
Thursday, Oct. 2, 1952, at Essex 
County Country Club, located in 
West Orange, New Jersey. 

The complete beef steak dinner 
served outdoors is a highlight of 
the party, and one of the features 
that has made this outing one of 
the most eagerly anticipated of 
the many outings held by groups 
in the financial district. 


Joins Waddell & Reed 
(Special to Tue Financiat CHRONICLE) 
LINCOLN, Neb. — Gordon L. 
“'vans has become associated with 
Waddell & Reed, Inc., Continen- 
tal National Bank Building. He 
was formerly with the First Trust 
Company of Lincoln. 


With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio — Holden 
Wilson, Jr. is now with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Dixie Terminal Building. 


Westheimer Adds 


(Special to Tue FINnaNctiaAL CHRONICLE) 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—James S. 
Marsh has become affiliated with 
Westheimer & Company, 30 East 
Broad Street. 


Joins Slayton Co. 
(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
DAYTON, Ohio Anthony 
Sowers is with Slayton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1126 Oakwood Avenue. 





the under 


the 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 





Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Union Securities Corporation 


This announcement is nolan offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer lo buy securities. 


350,000 Shares 


Texas Gas Transmission Corporation 


Common Stock 


Par Value $5 per Share 





Price $17.375 per share 


Copies of thi prospectus may he oltained from such of the understqned 
- * 


riters named in the prospectus) as 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


The First Boston Corporation 
W.C.Langley & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 


may legally offer 
re wecurtties under applicable vecurtties laws 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


August 13, 1952 


f 
who are among 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Dean Witter & Co. 
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Business Activity to 
Continue at High Level 


Resumption of steel production seen reinforcing upward trend 
in industrial activity in many fields with new peaks in output 
and sales likely to be reached before end of current year. 
Gradual increase in consumer buying cited, particularly in 
previously heavily depressed lines. Current trends in dividends 
and security prices termed favorable indicator pointing toward 
stability and high level of business activity indefinitely. 


(From August “Business Bulletin 


” issued by the LaSalle Extension 


University, a Correspondence Institution, Chicago, Ill.) 


Divergent 
segments oi 
trial activity 
dominant 


trends among major 
business and indus- 
have been the 
characteristic of eco- 
nomic conditions during the last 
few weeks. Industrial production, 
employment, and _ transportation 
have dropped sharply because 

little steel has been pro- 
duced since the latter part of May 
and operations had been curtailed 
even before that time. Many 
rants have also been closed dur- 
ing the vacation period. In con- 
trast to the decline in production 
has been the gradual but upward 
trend in retail sales and general 
business activity. The total vol- 
ume of business transactions has 


pre- 


v ery 


been running close to 5% higher 
than last year and _ indications 
point toward further advances. 


The resumption of steel produc- 
tion will reinforce this trend by 
speeding up industrial activity in 
many fields. New peaks are ex- 
pected before the end of the year. 


Widespread Effects of Steel Strike 

Work stoppages in a major in- 
dustry, such as steel, adversely af- 
fect not only that industry but 
also have increasingly cumula- 
tive effects throughout all aspects 
of the economic system the longer 
they are continued. The direct 
loss has amounted to well over 
15,000,000 tons of steel. The strike 
has brought industrial production 
down to the lowest level in two 

ors, although output of factories 
ir. July was larger than in the first 
part of 1950. Incomes of workers 
affected both directly and indi- 
rectly have been reduced enough 
to lower total national income by 
a substantial amount. Freight 
car loadings on the railroads have 
fallen to the lowest level in many 
years. 

With the resumption of produc- 
tion costs and prices will be high- 
er, not only for the steel industry, 
but also for all industries using 
steel in the manufacture of goods. 
The effect will be to give another 
boost to the price level. Some of 
the higher costs may be absorbed 
and result in lower earnings for 
many corporations unless demand 
from all classes of buyers be- 
comes larger than it has been so 
far this year. Recovery in indus- 
trial activity to the level which 
prevailed in the first months of 
the year will be slow. To bring 
operations in the steel mills up to 
full capacity will require two or 
three weeks. After that, much 
time will be needed to replenish 
depleted stocks of steel in many 
factories which have been com- 
pelled to curtail production due 
to shortages. 


High-Level Business Activity 
Prolonged 


Long-run effects of the inter- 
ruption in the production of steel 
will be somewhat different from 
the ones which are now evident. 
To make up the loss in steel out- 
put and to meet the large demand 
from the users of steel, the indus- 
try will have to keep operations 
at a peak for an extended period. 
During the first few weeks after 
operations are resumed in the 
mills, lack of steel will continue 
to handicap production for many 
manufacturers until the flow of 
steel reaches them. For a suc- 
ceeding period, output of steel as 
well as output in many other 
fields will be larger than usual to 


meet the many unfilled orders 
which have accumulated, and to 
restore the stocks that have been 
reduced greatly and in many 
cases entirely exhausted. 

Not all the loss in steel output 
as well as in other lines represents 
a reduction in the total annual 
output. Some curtailment would 
have taken place even if there had 
been no interruption due to the 
strike. Rising inventories of steel 
have demonstrated that produc- 
tion capacity is greater than even 
the current enormous demand, 
and a slowing down was inevit- 
able at some time in the future. 
The strike has brought it about 
sooner than it would have nor- 
mally taken place. In the mean- 
time demand has continued in 
large enough volumes to main- 
tain a high level of business and 
industrial activity for an indef- 
inite period. 

The stretching out of the de- 
fense program also tends not only 
to make the current demand for 
military supplies and equipment 
a little less intense than it was 
expected to be but also pushes 
further ahead the time when peak 
output is to be reached. The re- 
vised schedules call for gradual 
but steadily increasing output 
during the next 10 or 12 months, 
after which these expenditures 
will remain relatively stable on a 
high plateau. The shift from a 
period of rising expenditures to 
one in which spending is stable 
will involve a readjustment in in- 
dustrial activity, but that change 
will be postponed until later next 
year. In the meantime further 
advances are likely to take place. 


Consumer Buying Picks Up 


Most significant among current 
trends is the gradual increase in 
consumer buying. Improvement 
began to appear several months 
ago and has become more promi- 
nent in recent weeks. Consumers 
are now buying close to 6% more 
goods than they were a year ago. 
Most of this increase has been in 
the physical volumes of goods, be- 
cause the price level of retail 
items is but little higher than it 
was at this time last year. Prices 
of some goods are lower. The im- 
provement has been most notice- 
able in many of the lines which 
had previously declined most. 
More textiles are being sold than 
previously. Sales of shoes, fur- 
niture, and tires are considerably 
better although they are still lag- 
ging in some items. Automobiles 
have been selling faster than they 
were being produced even before 
the recent shutdowns due to lack 
of steel. Household appliances are 
being sold in larger volume, al- 
though inventories of these items 
have been so large that sales have 
been made from stocks and only 
moderate increases in factory pro- 
duction have taken place. Yet the 
improved consumer demand is a 
factor which will tend to push in- 
dustrial activity higher just as 
soon as more steel is available. 

Trends in consumer buying are 
important because this field is the 
largest single area of demand for 
goods. Monthly retail sales 
amount to over $13,000,000,000 and 
this figure is a measure of the de- 
mand for goods from factories. 
This spending is supplemented by 
other expenditures made by con- 
sumers to bring the total that con- 
sumers are paying for goods and 
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services up to well above $17,000,- 


000,000 monthly. 
tained indefinitely because indi- 
viduals are receiving incomes 
after taxes large enough to sup- 
port it. Monthly disposable per- 
sonal income is currently run- 
ning close to $19,000,000,000. Con- 
sumers also have record amounts 
of liquid savings which can be 
used for purchasing goods, al- 
though in recent years these have 
not been major factors in deter- 
mining the volume of retail sales. 

Quite as important as the finan- 


It can be main- 


cial position of the consumers are 
the attitudes which people have 
toward buying. There is no doubt 


that the current purchasing power 
is large enough to maintain a high 


level of business activity, but 
changes in psychology during the 
last two years have brought about 
wide variations in sales. These 
variations have affected industrial 


production and account for some 
of the lull which has taken place 
since the peak of factory output 
in the first part of 1951, which co- 
incided with the peak of the buy- 
ing splurge in that year and with 
the peak in commodity prices. The 
effects of that buying splurge 
have evidently worn off and now 
the large stocks which were then 
purchased must be _ replenished. 
These considerations constitute 
another factor in the current up- 
turn in consumer buying. In- 
creases have been moderate and 
there have been no signs of ex- 
cesses nor any considerable ten- 
dency to buy in advance of needs. 


Commodity Price Trends Varied 


Prices of many commodities are 
at the lowest level in considerably 
over a year. Changes have nat- 
urally been greatest among those 
sensitive commodities which move 
quickly in response to changes in 
conditions of supply and demand. 
The index of 28 basic commodities 
which is prepared by Dun & 
Bradstreet has dropped close to 
10% during the last 12 months. A 
similar one prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has dropped even more 
and is 25% below the peak. About 
half the gain since the first part 
of 1950 has been lost. The general 
level of wholesale prices as meas- 
ured by the more comprehensive 
index which is prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and which includes over 
900 commodities sold in whole- 
sale markets is 4% below the 
level of a year ago and very close 
to that amount below the peak. 
The period of declining prices co- 
incided with the period of declin- 
ing retail sales. 


Some of the most recent indica- 
tions have pointed toward a re- 
versal in the downward trend. 
Some food prices have gone up, 
even though the production of 
food this year is very large. Con- 
sumer prices are at a new peak 
and some items in retail stores 
have been marked up. These in- 
dications are also helping to stim- 
ulate consumer buying as many 
persons feel that the downward 
movement in the price level may 
have extended as far as it will go 
at this time. Even the much 
slower moving general index of 
wholesale prices showed some 
firmness during the last few 
weeks. A price movement which 
lasts considerably more than a 
year, as the current one has, is 
usually followed by at least a 
moderate move in the opposite di- 
rection. Unless consumer buying 
picks up much more rapidly than 
is now indicated, however, or un- 
less business and government 
spending increase much more 
than is now scheduled, no sharp 
price rises are expected during 
the next few months. 


Security Prices Show Confidence 


Trends in security prices are 
determined by somewhat differ- 
ent factors than those which in- 
fluence commodity prices, but 
both are important indicators of 


current conditions as well as 


prospects for the future. Security 
prices have often forecast busi- 
ness conditions even further in 
advance than have changes in 
commodity prices. They reflect 
the opinions of many investors 
and speculators as to what the fu- 
ture conditions of business vol- 
ume and corporation earnings will 
be. Allowance must be made also 
for the fact that earnings are 
sometimes capitalized at a higher 
figure than at other times. That 
situation is likely to be especially 
true in a period when a feeling of 
optimism prevails. 

Prices of securities have risen 
to the highest level in over 20 
years. Trends throughout this 
year have been most favorab!e in 
the prices of the securities of rail- 
road companies. The Dow-Jones 
index of railroad securities has 
risen close to 103, an advance of 
almost 15% above the high point 
last year and the highest level 
since March, 1931. The gain is sig- 
nificant in that it has been made 
at the same time that freight car 
loadings have been declining. Net 
income of the railroads, however, 
has risen due to improved effi- 
ciency in operation. During the 
past month the Dow-Jones index 
of industrial securities advanced 
to exceed slightly the high level 
of last year. Although recent 
gains have been moderate and not 
all of them have been maintained, 
present prices of these securities 
are also the highest in over 20 
years. As usual there are wide 
variations among different indi- 
vidual securities. 


Security prices reflect not only 
business activity and past cor- 
poration profits but also the fu- 
ture outlook for profits and divi- 
dends. Many companies are being 
steadily squeezed by higher op- 
erating costs which leave them 
extremely vulnerable to any de- 
clines in sales volume or in sell- 
ing prices of their products. Prof- 
its so far this year have been 
somewhat less than the close-to- 
record profits of last year. A sur- 
vey of a number of leading cor- 
porations which have published 
reports shows that earnings after 
taxes have declined 10%. Divi- 
dends have increased 6%, al- 
though a number of corporations 
have been compelled to reduce 
their payments to stockholders. 
The fact that most corporations 
have increased their dividends, 
however, is significant in two 
ways. It indicates that boards of 
directors consider that the out- 
look for the future is favorable 
enough to justify paying out 
larger percentages of earnings 
rather than retaining them as 
working capital. It also indicates 
that many expansion programs are 
being completed and not so much 
will be needed for capital expen- 
ditures in the future. Current 
trends in dividends and security 
prices constitute a favorable in- 
dicator pointing toward stability 
and a high level of business activ- 
ity indefinitely. 


Bond Prices Up 


Bond prices have recovered 
slightly from the low point of sev- 
eral months ago, but are still al- 
most 5% below the peak of the 
first part of last year. The down- 
ward trend was closely connected 
with the rise in interest rates, al- 
though other factors have also 
been important. Uncertainty as 
to a possible resumption of the 
inflationary tendencies of recent 
years has tended to reduce the 
demand for bonds. A divergence 
between stock prices and bond 
prices has often marked the final 
phase of a boom or a period of 
rising business activity. It has not 
yet extended far enough to be 
relied upon as an indicator under 
present conditions but it does sug- 
gest caution. It should be watched 
carefully during the next few 
months. Yields of high grade cor- 
poration bonds have risen to over 
3% which is the highest in many 
years. Yields on some government 
bonds have gone up to 24%%2%. As 
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compared with previous periods 
of prosperity, however, interest 
rates are still much lower than 
they have been before a down- 
ward trend in business activity. 


Most other financial indicators 
are favorable. Business failures 
remain at a lower level than nor- 
mal and so far this year have been 
even less than the relatively small 
number a year ago. Evidently 
business firms have been success- 


ful in meeting the problems of 
rising costs and lagging selling 
prices. During fluctuations in 


business activity, failures usually 
remain low until some time after 
the trend in industrial production 
and sales has turned downward. 

Bank deposits are steadily in- 
creasing and the rate of gain has 
speeded up in recent weeks. Some 
of the increase has been due to 
the financing in connection with 
the government deficit. Much of 
the additional money needed for 
the defense expenditures has been 
raised through the banks rather 
than through sales of bonds of in- 
vestors. Total bank deposits are 
at peak levels and further in- 
creases are expected as additional 
financing will be needed during 
the last half of the year. 


Consumer Credit Soars 


Even though production has 
been falling off, there has been a 
substantial increase in the amount 
of bank credit needed to finance 
business and also to finance the 
rise in the use of consumer credit. 
Efforts to restrict the use of credit 
by consumers were only moder- 
ately successful and now most of 
those restrictions have been re- 
moved. The trend is upward, al- 
though at a somewhat reduced 
rate than prevailed during pre- 
vious years. Consumer credit out- 
standing has increased more than 
$1,000,000,000 during the last year 
and is now well over $20,000,000,- 
000. It is very close to the peak. 
Not only are consumers more 
heavily in debt than they were a 
year ago, but also they have re- 
duced their holdings of govern- 
ment bonds and savings accounts. 
Savings as represented by equity 
in savings and loan associations, 
insurance, pension reserves, and 
repayments on mortgage debts 
have increased. The total volume 
of consumer credit outstanding, 
however, is not high in compari- 
son with the current volume of 
retail sales. Yet the fact should 
be kept in mind that an increas- 
ing percentage of retail sales has 
not yet been paid for, and at 
some time in the future the trend 
in consumer credit will be 
changed and the result will be at 
least a temporary falling off in 
demand. No signs have yet ap- 
peared to indicate that such a 
point has yet been reached or that 
it will be in the near future. 

Bank credit used by business 
has increased somewhat more 
than consumer credit. Commer- 
cial, industrial, and agricultural 
loans made by member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System in 
leading cities are now $1,500,000,- 
000 larger than they were a 
vear ago. For the banking system 
as a whole the increase has been 
larger in amount, but the per- 
centage gain has been less than 
10%. Real estate loans have in- 
creased about 4%, even though 
there has been a falling off in 
residential construction. Other 
types of loans have increased 8%. 
Most of these increases are 
smaller than those of recent years 
and indicate a moderation in the 
expansion of bank credit which is 
constructive. The more nearly 
bank credit can be kept in line 
with the changes in the volume of 
business and industrial activity 
the more favorable it will be. 


Inventory Changes Varied 


Commercial bank credit is used 
largely to finance inventories and 
to supply current working capi- 
tal. The total inventories for all 
business reached a peak $71,400,- 
‘000,000 in March and have since 
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declined. The increase which 
took place throughout last year 
was the smallest in recent years 
and was confined almost entirely 
to manufacturing. Both wholesale 
and retail inventories are lower 
than they were a year ago and are 
somewhat better balanced in re- 
lation to current sales. In the 
manufacturing field the increase 
was 10% and was confined to the 
stocks of durable goods. Manu- 
facturers held smaller amounts of 
nondurable goods, although stocks 
of some items are still high. Un- 
til recently inventories were high 
in relation to sales but that trend 
has been reversed. Figures are 
not yet available to indicate how 
much total inventories have been 
reduced by the interruption in 
the output of steel. Data are also 
not available to show how the 
strike has affected unfilled orders 
and new orders. When that in- 
formation is published a much 
better estimate as to future trends 
can be made. 


Inventories are not yet exces- 
Sive, although the trends of re- 
cent years cannot be continued 
indefinitely. The fact that the 
rate of expansion is slowing down 
without seriously affecting pro- 
duction is a favorable indicator. 
Probably conditions have im- 
proved in many fields during the 
last two months as undoubtedly 
some excess stocks have been 
worked off. The ratio of current 
inventories to orders is lower than 
it has been at many times in the 
past. Among retail and whole- 
sale establishments the ratio of 
inventories to sales has declined. 
In the retail field inventories are 
equal to current sales for less 
than one and one-half months. 


Under present conditions large 
inventories have many favorable 
aspects. They tend to lessen in- 
flationary pressures as they tend 
to prevent price rises which would 
take place if supplies were smaller 
in relation to demand. They are 
also proof that industrial capacity 
is large enough to turn out enor- 
mous quantities of goods and con- 
sumers need fear no serious short- 
ages that would induce them to 
indulge in much advance buying. 
There is also evidence that large 
quantities of military supplies and 
equipment can be turned out to 
meet all defense needs. Large in- 
ventories are, of course, an ad- 
verse factor whenever demand 
falls off sharply, but signs have 
not indicated any marked reduc- 
tion in any type of buying. Gov- 
ernment expenditures will con- 
tinue large even though the 
amount of the future increase will 
be less than the increases already 
made. Business expenditures for 
new plants and equipment con- 
tinue to rise gradually, although 
they are not expected to ad- 
vance much further. They are 
likely to remain relatively stable. 
Consumer demand is also holding 
up well. 

Even though demand will ap- 
parently remain high, new orders 
received by manufacturers have 
declined and for the first time in 
the last two years are below sales. 
They are also lower than they 
were a year ago. The decline has 
been greater in durable goods 
than in the nondurable items. 
Some of that difference is due to 
the stretching out of the defense 
program and also to the fact that 
orders were unusually large a 
year ago. Along with the decline 
in new orders in comparison with 
sales has been a slight reduction 
in the amount of unfilled orders. 
They remain, however, 10% 
higher than a year ago and are 
equal to sales for three months. 
They have recently become higher 
in comparison with current pro- 
duction, due to the decline in 
factory outout. Vcviations among 
different classes of products are 
also significant. Unfilled orders 
for nondurable gcods equal one- 
third of monthly sales, while those 
of durable goods amount to sales 
for more than five months. There 


has been much more ordering in 
advance for durable goods items. 


Constructive Forces Predominate 


Business and industrial activity 
has been sustained during the last 
year primarily by government and 
business spending, while con- 
sumer spending was lagging. In 
the last two months that situation 
has been modified by the increase 
in consumer spending, while other 
types of spending tended to re- 
main more nearly stable. Business 
spending for plants and equip- 
ment has been running about 9% 
higher than last year, but esti- 
mates made by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce indicate only moderate 
further advances. This type of ex- 
penditure has come close to reach- 
ing its expected peak and from 
now on will be a stabilizing influ- 
ence rather than one which would 
boost industrial activity as it has 
in the past two years. 


Government spending is sched- 
uled to increase but by somewnat 
smaller amounts than the _ in- 
creases in either of the last two 
years. The increase will be based 
on borrowed money to a larger 
extent than the previous spending 
and will thus tend to be somewhat 
more inflationary, especially if it 
should come at the same time 
consumers are buying more ener- 
getically. The connection between 
government deficits and prices or 
production is not nearly as close as 
is sometimes thought. For exam- 
ple, the deficit during the last 
year was about $4,000,000,000. In 
other words, the government spent 
that much more than it received 
from the taxpayers. Yet the price 
level is lower than it was a year 
ago. Many other factors need to be 
taken into account in order to as- 
certain what forces determine in- 
flationary pressures and the level 
of prices. Similar complex groups 
of forces determine the level of 
business and industrial activity. 


Agricultural Prospects Very Good 


Outlook for large production on 
the farms has improved during 
the summer, and the prospects are 
for bumper crops. If weather con- 
ditions remain favorable during 
the remainder of the growing and 
harvesting season total production 
this year will be the second larg- 
est ever achieved, and but very 
little below the record crops of 
1948. The number of acres planted 
in crops was not quite so large as 
last year but yields are much bet- 
ter. Total output is estimated at 
32% above average. In 1948 it was 
35%. 


Increased production will be 
offset somewhat, however, by 
iower prices, higher operating 


costs for farmers and by some 
increase in mortgage debt. Prices 
of farm products have been de- 
clining in recent weeks as crop 
prospects have improved. They 
are now close to 5% lower than 
they were a year ago. Farm in- 
come is holding up well, however, 
and monthly farm income is cur- 
rently running well above $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Among leading crops, the best 
results have been achieved in the 


production of wheat. The crop 
now being harvested will total 
more than 1,249,000,000 bushels. 


The decline in the production of 
spring wheat has been more than 
offset by the exceptionally large 
output of winter wheat. In only 
two previous years has a larger 
wheat crop been raised. The total 
supplies this year will be larger 
than expected domestic consump- 
tion and anticipated exports. 


Quincy Cass Adds 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHioNicLe) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Robert 
W. MacNair is with Quincy Cass 
Associates, 523 West Sixth Street, 
members of the Los 


Stock Exchange. 


Angeles 





The Coming Elections 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson, characterizing Democratic Party as party appeal- 


ing to masses, says, because 


of overwhelming majority of 


wage earners, Republicans will have to strike hard between 

now and November 4, if they are to win. Holds Korea is 

Democrats’ vulnerable point, and concludes “America must 
have a spiritual awakening to be saved.” 


The Democratic Party has many 
supporters who have always been 
wealthy. The Party, nevertheless, 
aims its appeal primarily at the 
masses who 
depend for 
t h eir living 
on wages. The 
Republican 
Party aims 
also to help 
the masses in 


basic ways; 
but has not 
tried to in- 


crease money 
wages. Labor, 
therefore, be- 
lieves it must 
uphold the 
Democrats to 
retain the so- 
called “labor 
gains” achieved since 1932. 


6,500,000 Owners vs 54,000,000 
Employees 


The importance of the foregoing 
is brought out by some statistics 
recently compiled on the owner- 
ship of shares of stock in this 
country. According to the latest 
authoritative estimate, there are 
approximately 6,500,000 owners 
of stock, after elimination of dup- 
lications. 

As the civilian labor force of 
the country, exclusive of agricul- 
tural labor, is around 54,000.000 
(including 15,000,000 union mem- 
bers) it is obvious that the direct 
owners of stocks and bonds are 
overwhelmingly outnumbered by 
wage earners. Victory on Novem- 
ber 4th will fall to the candidate 
who can get a majority of the 
wage earners to vote to protect 
the stocks and bonds owned by 
the life insurance companies and 
banks in which they have their 
savings. 


Roger W. Babson 


Democrats Avoid Harming Labor? 


The Republicans will have to 
strike hard indeed between now 
and November 4th if they are to 


win. This is because most of the 
“sins” they ascribe to the Demo- 
crats are not greatly resented by 


wageworkers, as these sins are 
mostly against capital or property, 
not against “labor.” 


To many voters whose principal 
asset is their weekly wage charges 
of corruption are noises trom 
another world. What do they care 
if some big shot is accused of 
cheating the Government? The 
apparent effect on their pay is nil. 
They suspect, moreover, that 
crookedness is the usual thing 
among higher-ups in politics and 
business. 


Taxes and Inflation 


Republicans will harp on the 
tax burden; but the wage earner 
feels the impact of taxes too little. 
They are concealed from him or 
withheld from his pay. His in- 
come tax never gets into his pock- 
etbook. He never experiences the 
pain of parting with his tax 
money. The tax situation will not 
cause many wage earners to de- 
sert the Democrats. 


Although the wives of wage 
earners are becoming increasingly 
irked by the rise in the cost-of- 
living, not even this will cause 
wageworkers to vote Republican. 
Up to now wages, in many lines, 
have kept abreast of rising costs. 
The wageworker, however, fears 
unemployment more than a rising 
cost-of-living. Many can recall 
that when there was no inflation 
and the cost-of-living was low, 
jobs were scarce. Higher prices 
and a pay check are infinitely 
preferable to low prices and no 
pay check! 


Korea Is Democrats’ 
Vulnerable Point 


One Republican charge will find 
sympathetic listeners among wage 
earners. They all share resentment 
of the humiliating bungle of the 
Democratic Asian policy. Eiisen- 
hower, with his aura of invinci- 
bility, will have a strong appeal 
for wage earners when thinking 
of Korea. 


I have intentionally segregated 
agricultural from industrial work- 
ers. Most farmers and farm work- 
ers have been Republicans tradi- 
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tionally; but many were lured in- 
to Democratic ranks by crop price 
“parity.” This defeated Dewey in 
1948. This time the Republicans 
are promising gravy to the farm- 
ers. With farmers back in the 
Republican fold, and with wage 
earners disgusted over Korea, 
Eisenhower and Nixon may win; 
but it will require very hard work 
to beat Stevenson and Sparkman. 


Where Do the Churches Stand? 

The real hope of the United 
States and the World lies with 
neither the Republican nor the 
Democratic Parties, per se. Not- 
withstanding the appeals of all 
candidates for the “help of Al- 
mighty God,” God’s Will is 95% 
ignored when it conflicts with 
“practical politics.”” America must 
have a spiritual awakening to be 
saved. 

Under present conditions, both 
the political and labor leaders are 
able to ignore our 60,000,000 
Church Members because we are 
equally divided between the two 
major Political Parties. Should 
not confessed followers of Jesus 
refuse to be tied to any single 
Party? Let us be the silent inde- 
pendent voters for such local, 
state, and national candidates who 
will work hardest for Righteous- 
ness. This is the great need. 


Waldemar Stein to 
Join Benedicts 





Waldemar L. Stein 


Waldemar L. Stein, partner in 
Bramhall & Stein, 1411 Fourth 
Building, Seattle, Washington, will 
join the ranks of the benedicts on 
Aug. 28. 

Mr. Stein and his bride will 
leave immediately following the 
wedding for a four or five week 
trip to Southern California. 
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MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


These Bonds are not being offered to the public. 


$36,000,000 


Ketchikan Pulp Company 


First Mortgage 41% Bonds, Series A 


Due October 1, 1972 


The Company throuéh the undersigned has entered into agreements 
with certain institutions for the sale of a maximum of $36,000,000 of 
its First Mortdaée |\,°, Bonds, Series 4, to be delivered within speci- 
fied times between October 1, 1952 and December 30, 1953, inclusive. 





DILLON, 


READ & CO. INC. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Raising Official Price of Gold 
Would Be Dishonest Act! 


Frederick G. Shull, Connecticut Chairman of the Gold Standard 


League, warns against move to further devalue the U. S. dollar. 


After breathing somewhat more 
easily at finding that the Republi- 
can Party has included a gold- 
standard plank in its platform 
even though, 
to be more 
exact, it is 
only one-half 
a true gold - 
standard plank 

it is some- 
thing of a 
blow to find 
that a few 
professional 
economists are 
are giving 
some encour- 
agement to the 
dishonest idea 
that the offi- 





Frederick G. Shull 


cial price of 
gold should, 
perhaps be raised. Let’s call 
it “ignorance,’ however, rather 


than “dishonesty” on their part; 
for they are really honorable men. 
They have merely overlooked 
what the “dean” of all modern 
economists had to say on this 
subject, many years ago. 

Nearly 200 years ago, Adam 
Smith (“The Harvard Classics,” 
Vol. 10, page 589) made this sig- 
nificant statement: “The raising of 
the denomination of the coin has 
been the most usual expedient by 
which a real public bankruptcy 
has been disguised under the ap- 
pearance of a pretended payment.” 

In 1933, our political leaders 
“raised the denomination of the 
coin”—they took what had been 
a $20 gold piece for 96 years and 
declared it to be a $35 gold piece, 
approximately. That was “raising 
the denomination of the coin,” 
and, in the words of Adam Smith, 
it was “disguising a real public 
bankruptcy under the appearance 
of a pretended payment.” In 1933, 
that increase in the official price 
of gold from $20.67 to $35 a fine 
ounce automatically devaluated 
the dollar by 41%; and it robbed 
the people of some $50 billion of 
the real value of their savings put 
away in the form of Government 
bonds, bank deposits and life in- 
surance benefits already paid for 
with the higher ‘value’ dollar. 
And to raise the official price of 
gold today above $35 a fine ounce 
would, again, be “raising the de- 
nomination of the coin’’—but with 
far more detrimental results; for, 
today, the people own on the 
order of $500 billion of Govern- 
ment bonds, bank deposits and 
life insurance benefits already 
paid for. 

Certain gold-producing interests 
are asking that the official price 
of gold be raised to $75 an ounce 
—~-—meaning a 53.3% devaluation of 
the dollar; and, as already stated, 
they have been given some en- 
couragement by a very few, for- 
tunately, of our well-known econ- 
omists. But here is how such an 
increase in the price of gold 
would work out on balance: 

(1) The average production of 
gzold in the U. S. for the 10 year 
period 1941 to 1950, inclusive, 
(World Almanac, page 672) was 
approximately 2,300,000 troy 
@unces per year; and an increase 
of $40 an ounce would give the 
gold producers about $90,000,000 
of added annual revenue in depre- 
ciated dollars. 


(2) But, a 53.3% “devaluation” 
of the dollar, occasioned by the 
$75 price, would, at one fell 
Swoop, rob the people of some 
£265 billion of the real value of 
their savings in Government 
Londs, bank deposits and life in- 


surance benefits already paid for 


with “$35 per ounce” dollars. 
Both political platforms have a 
great deal to say about “Civil 
Rights’’—rights of a comparatively 
small minority of our population 
to fair employment practices, free 
from discrimination because of 
race, creed or color; but how about 
the “civil rights” of our entire 160,- 
000,000 people to receive our Gov- 
ernment’s assurance that their 
billions of accumulated savings 
shall be protected against a repe- 
tition of the dishonesty that was 


inflicted on this nation in 1933 
when the “dollar,” which had 
stood unchanged at $20.67 a fine 
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It is reasonable to assume that 
General Eisenhower, for years, 
has been too occupied with other 
matters to have found time or 
inclination to pay much attention 
to this economic problem; but if 
he were to receive a sizable num- 
ber of letters asking him to 
broaden the plank reading “a 
dollar on a fully convertible gold 


basis’’ to read “a dollar on a fully 
convertible gold basis at $35 a 
fine ounce of gold,” it would, in 


all probability, cause him to take 
this much-needed forthright step 
Very truly yours, 

FREDERICK G. SHULL 

Connecticut Chairman, 

Gold Standard League 
New Haven, Conn. 
August 12, 1952. 


As We See It 


or less evenly divided. Here they hold, or are believed 
to hold, a sort of balance of political power, assuming, of 
course, that they vote as a bloc. Here it is, accordingly, 
that both parties are bidding or preparing their bids for 


the favor of this racial minority. 


As to all this, there 


could be no complaint if both of the parties were disposed 
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a situation where a minority (the voters of a half dozen 
“doubtful” States) might very well contro] the returns next 
November. The remedy to which the politicians turn nat- 
urally is subsidy — the purchase of the desired votes. 
And there is all too much to suggest that this is precisely 
what the contending parties intend to do this year. As 
things now go, other elements in the population which 
must provide the funds for the subsidies are much too 
occupied in trying to get theirs to raise any very serious 
objection to what is being promised the farmer. Who is 
there who has even raised the question seriously as to 
whether all this is good for the country or even for the 
farmer in the long run? 

Then there are, of course, the “underprivileged.” It 
was Franklin Roosevelt who popularized the term-—and 
the technique of corralling their votes. Of course, many 
of those who used possibly to be entitled to some such 
description are today anything but underprivileged. But 
such considerations as these cause no hesitation. The 
Republican candidate has already made a bid in the form 
of a proposal for higher social security payments. The 
Democrats have long been active trying to push these 
payments higher and higher. Are we now to witness a 
marathon of liberal promising during the remainder of 
this campaign? Where is all this to stop? Is there any one 
in public life who has paused long enough to consider 
where all this is leading? If so, it is time he spoke out. 


How Elections Are Won 


The list might well be lengthened a great deal. But 
to what purpose? Enough has been said to make it plain 
as a pike staff that national politics in this country have 
now come to a pass where elections are won or lost {or so 
it is believed, apparently) not on the basis of whether 
this candidate or that or this party or that best under- 
stands national problems and has the sanest and soundest 


to tackle the question in a sincere, intelligent, statesman- 
like way. The trouble is that neither is proceeding in 
any such manner. Instead, weasel words, shiftiness in 
approach, a certain tendency in both camps to wince and 
relent and refrain when it comes to living up to sensible 
words spoken by both candidates when the political pres- 
sure was less severe, characterize activities both at Denver 
and Springfield. 
The Basic Question 

We pass over the question that might be raised as to 
the low opinion evidently held of the intelligence of the 
minorities themselves. We do so that we may get at once 
to the more vital phase of this matter. The rea! root of 
the conditions complained of is found, of course, in the 
basic attitudes of the large sections of the population at 
large. These attitudes are deeply imbedded in the minds 
and emotions of the people. A visitor from Mars would 
doubtless find it difficult to understand their presence, 
as a good many foreigners often do when in our midst. 
These attitudes may be foolish—often they unquestion- 
ably are; they may do great harm to their victims—of 
that there can be little doubt. But there they are, and 
who in his right mind supposes for one moment that this 
element of American folkways can be excised by legis- 
lative fiat? 

The fact is that most legislation, and all proposed 
Federal legislation, merely demands that emplovers act as 
if no such attitude existed in the minds of their customers 
It is quite easy to talk of “equal employment opportun- 
ities.”” In the abstract, and viewed superficially, it is an 
appealing ideal, but, of course, ““equal employment oppor- 
tunity” for one individual implies an obligation upon 
other individuals to provide it. This latter aspect of the 
case is not often thought of by those who concern them- 
selves with ‘civil rights,” but it is not easy to square with 
the “civil right” of any man to hire or not to hire whom 
he pleases. It is certainly not easy to square with any hope 
of succeeding in many lines of business—so long as exist- 


ing attitudes among the people at large remain what they 
are. 





The Farmers, Too 


But not far behind this issue of “civil rights’ comes 
another where the tendency of the major parties must 
cause thoughtful men and women to feel ashamed. The 
Republican candidate is currently reported to have been 
advised that he must “come across” with promises of sub- 
stantial “benefits” to the farmers of the Middle West if 
he hopes to recall a number of these States to Republican 
fold. He is being told, by all accounts. that these States 
were lost to Dewey in 1948 because the Democrats outbid 
him. . Meanwhile, the Administration at Washington is 
licking its chops over the opportunity the drought has 
brought it to “prove” by liberal aid that it is “the” friend 
of the farmer. 


It appears to be conceded that here again we have 


ideas how to meet them, but on the basis of promises made 


to minority groups. 


If this is really the way elections must be won today, 
then we are on the way to sad days. We can only hope 
that greater understanding may come to us before it is 


too late. 


N. Y. Security Dealers Association Asks 


aD 


Revision of Proposed SEC Rule X-10B-6 


In a letter to Securities and Exchange Commission, Paul A. 
Gammons, Vice-President of the Association, says rule as 
written, is impracticable and suggests an alternate procedure. 


Paul A. Gammons, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York Security 
Dealers Association, and President 
of Bradley, Gammons & Co., Inc., 
New York City, has released a 
copy of a letter he sent to the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion on Aug. 8 protesting against 
the adoption of a proposed rule 
(Rule X-10B-6) of the Commis- 
sion relating to notification by 
broker - dealers of transactions 
with any partner, officer, director 
or employee of another broker or 
dealer. 


The text of Mr. Gammons'’ let- 
ter to the SEC follows: 
Securities and Exchange 

mission, 

425-2nd Street, N. W.., 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Re: You release No. 4725 dated 
June 30, 1952, proposed Rule 
X-10B-6 under the Securities 
Act of 1934. 


Gentlemen: 

This Association would like to 
record with you our observations 
regarding the above mentioned 
Proposed Rule as follows: 

(1) (a), (1) and (b) Under these 
passages a broker or dealer is 
obliged to give actual notice be- 
fore effecting a transaction with 
any partner, officer, director or 
employee of another broker or 
dealer. 

(2) We believe the purpose of 
the rule is good and in the public 
interest. However, in keeping 
with established practices in the 
securities business, we do not see 
why as a practical matter broker- 
dealers should be called upon to 
give the notice required under 
(a), (1) and (b). It would be not 
only a great inconvenience but in 


Com- 


a fast moving market it might re- 
sult in loss to the Buyer or Seller. 


(3) The Rule as written is dis- 
criminatory and would deprive 
citizens engaged in the securities 
industry of certain of their funda- 
mental constitutional rights. 


(4) We believe that the neces- 
sary protection can be obtained 
by the giving of the desired no- 
tice by delivery of a duplicate 
confirmation to such other broker 
and dealer in ample time prior to 
the consummation of any trans- 
action. 


(5) In view of the weight and 
extreme severity of the penalty 
for violation here, we strongly 
recommend that the Proposed 
Rule be rewritten so as to make it 
practical for broker-dealers to op- 
erate uncer it in keeping with the 
established practices of the secu- 
rities business, and give full and 
complete protection to the public. 

If the Commission feels that we 
can be of any assistance in this 
matter. we shall be glad to have 
you call upon us. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Paul A. Gammons, 
Vice-President, New Yerk 
Security Dealers Association 


With Mannheimer-Egan 


ST. PAUL, Minn—Harriet Nie- 
land is now associated with Mann- 
Feimer-Egan, Inc., First National 
Bark Building. Miss Nieland was 
formerly with Dayton & Gernon 
and M. F. Leighton & Co. 


John Hassan Adds 


(Special to THe FrInanciaL CHRowIcLe) 


SAN MATEO, Calif.—Melville 
J. Vickerman is now associated 


with John S. Hassen Co., 151 Sec- 
ond Avenue. 
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Problem of Denationalization 
In Britain 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig, commenting on the pledge of the present British 

Government to denationalize the steel industry, calls attention 

to intricate problems involved in the “unscrambling” process. 

Foresees considerable delay before denationalization is fully 

provided for, and, in meantime, return of Socialists to power 
may thwart move. 


LONDON, Eng.—The British Government has now definitely 
pledged itself to introduce in the autumn a bill providing for the 
denationalization of the iron and steel industry nationalized by 
the Socialist Government in February, 1951. Details o fthe dena- 
tionalization plan were published at the end 
of July. They show that the implementation 
of the decision raises a number of highly 
involved problems. Evidently it is easier to 
scramble the eggs than to unscramble them 
even if the process of scrambling was checked 
before it progressed very far. In the case of 
the coal industry, transport, gas and electricity 
the National Boards set up by the Socialist 
Government achieved a high degree of in- 
tegration before the change of government 
so that the nationalized firms lost their iden- 
tity to a very considerable degree. In many 
instances it would be impossible to restore 
the units as they existed before nationaliza- 
tion. In the case of road transport the Con- 
servative Government’s denation alization 
scheme does not even attempt at restoring the 
status quo but intends to create entirely new 
units for sale to private buyers. 

Had the Socialist Government remained in office for another 
year or two the Iron and Steel Corporation which took over the 
nationalized firms would undoubtedly have gone a long way 
towards scrambling the eggs. As it was, the new Government 
prevented any further progress of integration in the iron and 
steel industry as soon as it assumed office. The present position 
is that all the firms taken over by the Government in 1951 have 
retained their identity. They operate under their own manage- 
ment and for the most part under their old boards of directors. 
All that happened in February, 1951, was that the State controlled 
Iron and Steel Corporation became their sole shareholder. All 
that should happen in order to reverse the change would be the 
resale of their stocks into private ownership. This operation is 
not so simple, however, as it may appear. 

One of the major diificulties is that since it cost £240 million 
to nationalize the industry, the Government will have to realize 
through the sale of the firms a comparable amount in order to 
avoid hostile Socialist criticism on the ground of sacrificing the 
taxpayers’ money for the sake of denationalization. Compensation 
paid by the Socialist Government to the stockholders was fixed 
on the basis of Stock Exchange quotations during a boom period. 
In the meantime, Stock Exchange prices in general declined 
considerably and there can be no doubt that if iron and steel 
stocks had not ceased to be quoted after nationalization they 
would be well below the level on the basis of which compensation 
was fixed. This means that, generally speaking, the investing 
public would only be prepared to buy the stocks at prices well 
below the figures paid in compensation, 

It is not the Government’s intention, however, to fix the sale 
price of iron and steel stocks on the basis of the figures of com- 
pensation translated into terms of present day Stock Exchange 
level. In a large number of instances the Stock Exchange prices 
quoted even during the highest level of postwar boom bore no 
relation whatever to the intrinsic value of the assets, goodwill 
and earning capacities of the firms. This was partly because ever 
since 1947 there was an unofficial ban on dividend increases as a 
result of which iron and steel stock prices, and industrial stocks 
in general, were quoted at an artificially low level. In a number 
of known instances the visible assets of the firms taken over by 
the Government exceeded considerably the compensation paid for 
them. The balance sheets of old-established firms—which are 
the sole basis on which the Stock Exchange is apt to judge the 
value of their stocks—did not do justice to their inner strength. 


Dr. Paul Einzig 


Presumably when the agency to be set up under tre dena- 
tionalization bill will of’er the stocks for sale, the prospectus of 
the new issues will give a full account of the real value of the 


firms’ assets. Their goodwill has not suffered during the period 
of nationalization because all {firms continued to onerate as before. 
Rearmament and the export drive ensures the industry a steady 
market for many years to come. Their problem indeed, not 
to find buyers for iron and steel but to supply the whole demand. 
In these circumstances it should be easy, in theory at any rate, 
for the Government to secure reasonably good prices. The trouble 
is that all firms are not equally attractive for the investing public 
to buy. The equipment of some of them is rather obsolete. While 
the agency would find 1eady buyers for the good firms it is in 
danger of being lefi landed with the bad ones. Should such a 
situation arise the Government would be subject to severe crit- 
icism. To avoid it an attempt will be made to join the assets 
of firms which would be difficult to realize with those of other 
firms and together are expected to constitute a more easily 
marketable unit than the bad firms alone. This would necessarily 
reduce, however, the attraction of the stocks of good firms. 


An even bigger obstacle is the Socialist threat to renational- 
ize the industry if end when another Socialist Government should 
assume office. Authorized spokesmen of the Socialist Party have 
made it plain that in that event the compensation payable to 
private Owners would in no circumstances exceed the amount to 
be received by the Government through the sale of the stocks of 
the denationalized firms. The Socialists are prepared to make 
allowances for additional capital investment after denationaliza- 
tion. On the other hard it is their declared intention to deduct 
from the compensation any dividends paid by the denationalized 
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firms in excess of the 312% interest of the steel nationalization 


The result of this threat will be that iron and steel stocks 
will become highly speculative investments. They are bound to 
fluctuate with the chances of a return of a Socialist Government. 
There is a danger that majority holdings would be acquired by 
speculators with no interest in the future of the firm, who would 
vote for themselves big dividends and then sell out. 


stock. 


From every point of view it is deplorable that an agreed 
solution could not be 1eached. The Conservative Government 
made a gesture of compromise by the decision to create an 


Iron ard Steel Board with very extensive statutory powers over 
all sections of the industry. Its control would be in some ways 
even more extensive than that of the Iron and Steel Corporation 
which is to be wound up under the new bill. The Socialists con- 
sider, however, this gesture inadequate. Nothing short of State 
ownership satisfies them. Nevertheless, since it will take the 
best part of a year before the denationalization bill is likely to 
become law and several years before the law could be put into 





full operation, there is ample opportunity for reason to prevail 


in the interest of an industry w 


the country. 


hich is vital to the welfare of 
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Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Considering the steel strike, 
and the importance of operations 
in the Provo-Geneva area to Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western, the 
road did not do at all badly in 
June. Gross revenues were off 
only 5% from a year earlier. 
Maintenance work was not cur- 
tailed to any great extent and 
income taxes were practically at 
the same level as in 1951. What 
was particularly impressive was 
that the transportation ratio of 
32.3% was only 7/10ths of a point 
higher than in June 1951. The 
over-all operating ratio was up 
less than a point. Net income of 
$319,583 for the month was highly 
satisfactory under the conditions. 

Aside fromthe steel strike, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
was hit hard in the early months 
of the current year by unusually 
severe winter snows and low 
temperatures. Snow removal costs 
were very heavy in the period, 
besides which the storms inter- 
fered with traffic movement and 
involved increased transportation 
costs. Despite all of these handi- 
caps net income for the full six 
months was off only 13% from 
the opening half of 1951, amount- 
ing to $2,720,519. The transporta- 
tion ratio, while modestly higher 


than a year ago, remained well 
below the industry average at 
33.3%. The over-all operating 


ratio at 72.96% was also well be- 


ment or cessation of operations 
by other industries because of the 
shortage of steel. Nevertheless, it 
appears likely that the company 
was again able to control its 
operating costs and continue to 
show profits after fixed charges 
and contingent interest. From 
here on, at least over the balance 
of 1952, the prospects are far 
more favorable trafficwise. 
Therefore it still appears likely 
that results for the full year 1952 
will at least match, and may 
better by a modest margin, the 
$19.07 a share earned last year, 
before sinking and other reserve 
funds. 

Aside from the immediate pros- 
pects for traffic and earnings, 
most analysts look with consider- 
able favor on the long-term status 
of Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Probably no road has so com- 
pletely changed its character in 
the past 15 years or so. For one 
thing it has virtually been rebuilt 
as a heavy duty line, with a large 
amount of Centralized Traffic 
Control. It has acquired a large 
amount of diesel power which is 
particularly effective in the 
mountainous territory in which it 
operates. This physical improve- 
ment and the new equipment 
have resulted in a quite signifi- 
cant increase in operating effi- 
ciency. This is a permanent 
consideration, and the full effects 
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the growth of the iron and steel 
complex in the Provo-Geneva 
area of Utah which, in turn, has 
attracted other industry to the 
area. 


Also, the 


road, since its 
physical rehabilitation, and the 
physical rehabilitation of con- 


necting carriers, has become a 
much more important factor in 
transcontinental freight move- 
ment. In the past year or so, its 
position in this respect has been 
further bettered by construction 
of a new yard at Denver that has 
materially expedited movement 
of freight through that gateway. 

With these basically favorable 
considerations the road’s securi- 
ties are considered by many 
analysts still to have considerable 
appeal. The common stock in 
particular, which has not done 
much in the past few months, is 
viewed as attractive for inter- 
mediate term price potentialities. 
It is selling only a little over four 
times last year’s earnings and 
these earnings should at least be 
duplicated this year. Also, even- 
tual increase in the current $4.00 
dividend rate appears as a distinct 
possibility, barring an unexpected. 
collapse in our general economy. 
The present dividend itself af- 
fords a return of over 5%. 


Stanley Pelz Opens 
Washington Branch 


ro 





John P. 


Germain 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Stanley 
Pelz & Co., Inc. announce the 
opening of a new office at 915 
Eye Street, N. W. under the man- 
agement of John P. Germain. 


John Arthur Ritchie 


John Arthur Ritchie, head of 
J. A. Ritchie & Co., New York 
City, passed away suddenly at 














the age of 67. 
low that of the Class I carriers may not even yet have been 
as a W 2. realized. . 
+5 er er , With Waddell & Reed 
July operations naturally con- The other important considera- sizes an aaa brs : 
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300,000 Shares 


Sunflower State Oil Co., Ine. 


(A Delaware Corporation) 


Common Stock 





Price: $1.00 per Share 
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your own Investment Dealer or from the undersigned. 
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Harry L. Dalton, Vice-President 
of the American Viscose Corpcra- 
tion, has been appointeu a 
ber of the advisory coinrnittee 
the 45th Street of 
Chase National of 
York. 
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Leonard G. Hanson, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of Philip 
Morris & Company, Ltd., Inc., has 
been appointed a member of the 
Advisory Board of the Fifth Av- 
enue Office of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, of New York, it 
was announced on Aug. 11 by 
Horace C. Flanigan, President of 
the trust company. Mr. Hanson 
has been Treasurer of Philip 
Morris since 1933 and was made a 
Director in 1934. He was appointed 
Financial Vice - President and 
Treasurer in 1945. 


Modernization of the 72nd Street 
Branch of the National City Bank 
of New York, at Broadway and 
72nd Street, is announced as now 
complete. Acquisition of addi- 
tional space on the 72nd Street 
side made possible enlarged auar- 
ters, which have been air condi- 
tioned. The Branch was originally 
opened Mar. 1, 1924. George B. 
Humphrey, Jr., is Manager. 


“Window on Scandinavia,’ a 
display telling the story of travel 
in the Scandinavian countries 
through their arts and crafts, folk- 
lore and way of life, as being pre- 
sented jointly by the national 
travel offices of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden in the windows of 
the Rockefeller Center branch, 
50th Street and Rockefeller Plaza, 
of the East River Savings Bank 
of New York, from Aug. I11 
through Sept. 2. The exhibit will 
emphasize the “life-seeing” as- 
pect of travel in Scandinavia — 
the opportunity to meet the 
Danes, Norwegians and Swedes in 
their homes and to get a close-up 
view of their achievements in 
many fields. 
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The law firm of Wand:naker & 
Neumann, of 26 Court Street, 
Breoklyn, has been appointed 
Counsel to represent the Peoples 
National Bank of Brooklyn. 
Waldemar J. Neumann, one of the 
partners of the firm, and a direc- 
tor of the bank, is also affiliated 
with The Lincoln Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn. He is a Trustee of the 
latter institution and was recently 
elected Secretary of that bank. 


The New York State Banking 
Department approved on June 26 
a certificate of increase of capital 
stock of the Orange Couniy Trust 
Company of Middletown, N. Y. 
from $400,000 consisting of 4,000 
shares (par $100 each) to $500,000 
in 5,000 shares (par $100 eacil). 

A proposed merger of the First 
National Bank & Trust Company 
of Floral Park, Long Island, and 
the Franklin National Bank of 
Franklin Square, N. Y., under the 
name and charter of the Franklin 
National, was jointly announced 
on Aug. 7 by Charles H. Wheelock 
and Arthur T. Roth, Presidents of 
their respective institutions. The 
directors of both banks have 
unanimously approved the con- 
solidation. The office of the comp- 
troller of the currency has given 
preliminary approval subject to 
approval of the agreement of con- 
solidation and approval of the 
stockholders. The new institution 
will have total resources of about 
$140,000,000 upon completion of 
the consolidation. The resources of 


the Franklin National Bank on 
June 30 were $123,000,000 and 
those of the First National Bank 
of Floral Park were $16,589,000. 
The consolidation will be effected 
by an exchange of 9 shares of 
Franklin National Bank Stock for 
each share of stock of the First 
National of Floral Park. An un- 
derwriting agreement is. being 
concluded which will premit 
stockholders of the First National 
of Floral Park to receive $414.00 
per share for their stock in the 
event they decide not to exchange 
their stock for that of the con- 
solidated institution. Charles H. 
Wheelock will become Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of the Floral Park 
office and a director of the Con- 
solidated Bank. The other mem- 
bers of the board of directors of 
the First National Bank of Floral 
Park will be invited to become 
members of the Advisory Board 
of the Floral Park office. 

It is expected that the banks 
will be consolidated about Sept. 
19. A merger of the two banks 
will give the Franklin National 
3ank offices located at Franklin 
Square, Elmont, Levittown, Rock- 
ville Centre, Farmingdale and 
Floral Park. A consolidation of 
the Bank of Farmingdale, at 
Farmingdale, N. Y., with the 
Franklin National Bank was noted 
in our May 22 issue, page 2144. 
Plans to increase the capital of 
the Franklin National from $3,- 
025,000 to $3,100,000 by the sale of 
$50,000 of new stock became ef- 
fective Aug. 1. 
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The Worcester County Trust 
Company of Worcester, Mass., of- 
ficially opened for business on 
July 28 it new office at 295 Park 
Avenue, Worcester. A public pre- 
view of the office took place on 
Saturday, July 26 and a month- 
long promotional campaign pre- 
ceded the opening, culminating in 
the release on July 25 and 26, of 
100 helium-filled balloons bearing 
certificates good for $10 and $1 
when returned to the new office. 
With a large customer parking 
area and two-way drive-in annex, 
it is stated that the office will, in 
effect, be an “auto” bank. As 
builders of New England’s first 
drive-in bank in 1941 the bank 
hopes that the introduction of this 
new type of office will prove 
equally popular as a time-saving 
convenience. The bank has two 
offices on Main Street, Worcester, 
one at 446, and the other at 344, 
as well as an office at 57 Pearl 
Street. William T. Sweeney, As- 
sistant Vice-President of the bank, 
is Manager of the Park Avenue 
Office. 

* ok k 

Approval by the directors of the 
Citizens National Bank of Col- 
lingswood, N. J. of a plan for the 
merger of their institution with 
the Camden Trust Co. of Camden, 
N. J., subject to stockholder ap- 
proval on Sept. 5, was reported 
in the Philadelphia “Inquirer” of 
Aug. 8, which further said: 

“Under the plan, Camden Trust 
will acquire the assets of Citizens 
National by purchase at an agreed 
figure and also would assume all 
of the deposit and other liabilities 
of Citizens National. Stockholders 
of latter bank who might desire to 
continue as shareholders of the 
enlarged institution will be able to 
purchase, under an option, one 
share of Camden Trust for each 
share of Citizens National pres- 
ently owned, at $20.75 a share. 


“The announcement said that 
there would be no change in the 
manner in which Citizens National 
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presently functions and per- 
sonnel would continue to operate 
exactly as at present. 

“All Citizens National directors 
would become advisory directors 
of Camden Trust, electing their 
own Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man. E. T. Seaman, President of 
Citizens National, would become a 
director of Camden Trust. Stuart 
W. Frazer, Cashier of Citizens Na- 
tional, would become an Assistant 
Vice-President of Camden Trust 
in charge of the Collingswood of- 
fice. Edwin G. Beaumont and 
William Grant, Assistant Cashiers, 
would be named Assistant Mana- 
gers. 


its 


ca : 

An agreement to merge the 
South Philadelphia National Bank 
of Philadelphia with the Central- 
Penn National Bank of Philadel- 
phia was approved on Aug. 7 by 
the directors of both banks, sub- 
ject to the approval of the stock- 
holders and the Comptroller of 
the Currency. According to the 
Philadelphia “Inquirer” of Aug. 8, 
ithe joint announcement by C. A, 
Sienkiewicz, President of Central- 
Penn, and C. Russell Arnold, Pres- 
ident of South Philadelphia Na- 
tional, said that the basis of ex- 
change would be 1% shares of 
Central-Penn stock for each share 
of South Philadelphia National. 
The “Inquirer” also said in part: 

“The merger will give Central- 
Penn total assets of over $206,000,- 
000, deposits of approximately 
$190,000,000 and capital, surplus 
and undivided protits of apout 
$17,900,000. The consolidation also 
will increase the number of Cen- 
tral-Penn’s banking offices from 
10 to 12 through the addition of 
South Philadelphia's offices at 2nd 
and Pine Streets and Broad and 
South Streets. 


“All employes and officers of 
South Philadelphia National will 
be retained, the announcement 
said. Mr. Sienkiewicz will be 
President of the _ consolidated 
bank. Mr. Arnold will become a 
Vice-President of Central-Penn. 
Norman C. Ives, Board Chairman 
of South Philadelphia National 
will become a director of Central- 
Penn. 

* t% % 

New stock, to the amount of 
$500,000, increased the capital of 
the Mercantile National Bank of 
Chicago, effective June 25, from 
$1,250,000 to $1,750,000. 

= 3 * 

The Calcasieu-Marine National 
Bank of Lake Charles, La. recently 
(June 24) increased its capital 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 as a 
result of a stock dividend of 
$500,000. 

* % * 

Charles A. Hart was elected a 
director of the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors, according to E. C. 
Sammons, President. Mr. Hart, a 
Portland attorney, fills the va- 
cancy on the board caused by the 
resignation of A. L. Mills, Jr., who 
earlier this year became a Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in Washington, D. C. At the 
same time, Mr. Sammons an- 
nounced that Robert Treat Platt, 
General Counsel for the United 
States National Bank, was retiring 
from that position on Aug. 1 under 
the bank’s pension plan. Succeed- 
ing him as General Counsel will 
be Mr. Hart’s law firm, Hart 
Spencer, McCulloch, Rockwood & 
Davies. Mr. Hart is a member of 
the Multnomah County, Oregon 
State, and American Bar Associa- 
tions. Mr. Platt, became General 
Counsel for the old Lumbermen’s 
National Bank in 1906. When that 
bank was merged with the United 
States National in 1917 he be- 
came General Counsel for the 
latter institution. 
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The Government market is trying to adjust its position to the 
new level of interest rates, which are being brought about by the 
money tightening policy of Federal. As a result there have been 
some rather wide and sharp gyrations in prices, with enlarged 
volume in certain instances, while in other cases, volume has been 
very light with prices down mainly because they were quoted 
down by the professionals. Buyers have been and apparently still 
are on the cautious side, which means they are not inclined to do 
more than limited scale buying until there is further evidence as 
to whether or not interest rates are to be stabilized around current 
levels. 


Higher Prime Bank Rate Possible 


To be sure, the monetary authorities have the answer as to 
what will take place in the money markets, but this will be deter- 
mined in no small measure by the trend and strength of the infla- 
tionary forces. Also the length of time that the pressure will be 
on the money markets will be determined by the duration of the 
inflation. A let-up in the inflationary pressure and the return toa 
more balanced economy would most likely have a favorable influ- 
ence upon the money market. For a while yet, it looks as though 
the money tightening forces will have the upper hand. The in- 
crease in rates of brokers loans from 2%% to 2%4% could be the 
forerunner of a higher prime bank rate. 

Considerable discussion is going on about the effects upon the 
money markets as a whole of the Treasury refunding which re- 
sulted in a 2% certificate being used to replace the 173% obliga- 
tion of August and September. The main point of concern in the 
Government bond market at the moment seems to be over the 
kind of yield pattern that is likely to evolve from the higher re- 
turn for one-year obligations, along with the tight money policy 
of the monetary authorities. Also the time element is important 
in these considerations because it is believed in some quarters 
that the money markets are pretty much on a touch and go basis. 
This would appear to indicate that changes in monetary policy 
could come about rather quickly if economic conditions should 
show signs of returning to the balance which was evident not so 
long ago. 


Yield Pattern Based on 2% Certificates 


Certain followers of the money markets, looking at the situa- 
tion mainly from the technical and mechanical viewpoint, have 
worked out yield schedules based upon the l-year 2% certificate 
rate. These yields are somewhat as follows: For a 5-year obliga- 
tion the return, it is indicated, should be about 2%s%, according to 
these calculations. Looking at the recently issued 2%ss of 6/15/58, 
not as a 5-year but as a 6-year obligation, it would seem as though 
the new bond is selling at a level that gives a yield which should 
pretty well discount developments that might come with the 2% 
certificates rate. Ten-year maturities, it is pointed out, should 
show a return of about 2%%. There are no set 10-year maturities 
in the Government list, but the 2'%4s of 1962/67 are being used for 
comparative purposes, despite the fact that this bond might not be 
called prior to maturity in 1967. The recently eligible 24% of 
1962/67 are presently giving a yield that likewise appears to have 
fairly well taken into consideration the 2% certificate rate in the 
curve of interest rates. 


Fifteen-year obligations, it is indicated, should have a yield 
of approximately 2.75% with the l-year 2% rate. Again there are 
no specific 15-year maturities in the list that could be used as a 
definite basis for comparison. However, looking at the longest 
Treasury obligation the 24%%% of 12/15/67-72, and the yield which 
this bond is showing at the present time, would seem to indicate 
it is pretty much in line with the new yield curve expectations. 
For a longer term Treasury obligation, say one of 25 to 30 years, 
the yield in order to be in line with the curve based upon a 2% 
certificate would have to be in the neighborhood of 3%. There 
are no marketable Government obligations that run that long so 
no yield comparisons can be made. 


Market Observers Discuss 3% Rate 


However, the fact that a long-term 3% Government obliga- 
tion has cropped up even in discussions has brought about rather 
varied reactions. Some money market followers do not feel that a 
long 3% bond would get as good a reception as many are inclined 
to expect, if it were to be offered now, which is certainly not the 
ease. On the other hand, there are a great many operators in 
Government obligations who hold the opinion that a 3% long-term 
bord when. as and if it should be offered by the Treasury would 
go like sugar. 


As indicated previously there has been no mention or even 
talk of any long-term high coupon financing by the Treasury and 
the only way the 3% return came into the discussion was by 


means of the theoretical yield curve calculation. Nonetheless, it 
seems as though every time a 3% yield for a long-term Govern- 
ment bond comes to the surface it always attracts attention and 
creates more than a passing amount of interest as far as most 
operators in Treasury bonds are concerned. 

While the opinion has been expressed in some quarters that 
the Treasury may have to use an 1l-month 2% issue to take care 
of the October certificate, it still seems to be a little early to give 
too much consideration to such a development. To be sure, there 
could be a further tightening of the money markets if the mone- 
tary authorities deem it advisable because of the inflationary pres- 
sure. However, it is felt in some parts of the financial district that 
the 2% rate for 1-year money is likely to hold for a longer period 
of time than just a month or so. 

Despite the caution and uncertainty that faces the bond mar- 
ket there have been and still are some fairiy sizable scale-down 
buying orders in there mainly from non-bank investors. Some of 
these were executed in the last decline and this helped to bring 
stabilization into the whole market. 
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Helping to keep America’s rolling stock rolling 


with floors of N-A-X HIGH TENSILE 


Since National Steel introduced Nailable Steel Flooring 
. America’s railroads, more and more freight cars are 


performing double duty. 


This unique car flooring—which withstands heavy loading 


impact yet can be nailed to for blocked loads—is one of 
the many important applications of National’s famous 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel. A low-alloy steel with 
exceptional properties that provide greater strength with- 
out increase in weight, N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is widely 
used in the automotive, defense and transportation indus- 
tries .. . for everything from automobile hub caps and 


bumpers to all-steel truck trailer bodies. 
NATIONAL STEEL 
GRANT BUILDING 


SERVING AMERICA BY 


SERVING 


steel 


N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is a product of the versatility 
that makes National Steel the world’s largest independent 
tin plate manufacturer, parent of the Quonset building, 
nar a leading producer of all forms of sheet and strip steel. 
It is a product of the facilities and resources that give 
National Steel complete steel-making integration from 
raw materials to finished products. 

Most of all, N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE is a product of the 
vision and vigor that will build National Steel’s annual 
capacity to a tremendous 6,000,000 tons of ingots by early 
1953... that will make National Steel even more pro- 
ductive for America’s needs in the years ahead. 


CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


(573) 17 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE 
INTEGRATED STEEL- 
MAKING STRUCTURE 





WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Weirton, W. Va. World’s largest independent 
manufacturer of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Mich. A major supplier of standard 
and special carbon steel products for a wide 
application in industry. 








STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, Ind. Exclu- 
sive manufacturer of world-famous Quonset 
building and Stran-Steel nailable framing. 





NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Houston, Texas. Warehouse and distribution 
facilities for steel products in the Southwest, 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from extensive 
holdings in the Great Lakes region. 





THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division located in Buffaloy 
New York. ' 





NATIONAL MINES CORP 
Supplier of high grade metallurgical coal for 


National Steel’s tremendous needs, 
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Reviewing the mid-year situa- 
tion in Canada has been carried 
on by the leading Canadian banks 
as well as the economists of the 
Canadian Government. While it is 
generally admitted the Canadian 
economy presents a general at- 
mosphere of progress and stabil- 
ity, there is still some question 
regarding the ultimate impact of 
the new trends induced by both 
unusual domestic and internation- 
al developments. This problem is 
discussed by the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce in its Mid-Year Re- 
view and Outlook, contained in 
the July issue of its monthly 
“Commercial Letter.” 

Concerning Canada’s. present 
economic situation and the imme- 
diate prospects ahead, the review 
concludes: 

“As we stand at the mid-point 
of 1952—at the close of the second 
year of the ‘grey war’—it is pos- 
sible to look back on economic 
changes and developments and 
express the conviction that so far 
the meshing of a preparedness 
program with the domestic econ- 
omy has not resulted in serious 
dislocations. The combined econ- 
omy that has emerged has success- 
fully weathered the initial stresses 
and strains. 

“In the months ahead attention 
will be increasingly directed first 
to the balance of payments and to 
the international trade position 
generally, and, secondly, to the 
volume and rate of consumer pur- 
chasing. The third basic ingre- 
dient in the generally buoyant 
state of the economy—capital in- 
vestment—now seems to be estab- 
lished at a higher level than was 
previously anticipated. 


“On the international side of 
our economic outlook the preoc- 
cupation with their currencies 
and foreign balances of certain 
countries with which we are ac- 
customed to trade exposes our ex- 
p.rts and imports to the possibil- 
ity of modifications. We have yet 
to experience the effects of the 
projected changes in foreign de- 
mand; nor can specific changes be 
forecast with any accuracy, 


“The generally unsettling ef- 
fects of the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war have now been dissi- 
pated, although there continue to 
linger in statistical comparisons 
the unprecedented demands by 
business and individuals which 


followed. It would now appear 
that consumer expenditures have 
levelled off and apart from sea- 
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sonal variations will continue this 
course in the months ahead. 

“Preparations for defense pro- 
duction have now reached the 
stage where more and more orders 
can be filled. The increase in the 
rate of defense expenditure will 
undoubtedly have a buoyant ef- 
fect, particularly in certain re- 
gions and industries. The effects 
of such outlays at present or cur- 
rently anticipated levels should 
not, however, be over-estimated 
as an inflationary potential. As al- 
ready pointed out, the inclusion 
of a military program in the do- 
mestic economy has not resulted 
in fundamental distortions. 

“Up to the present, wage-cost 
movements have not developed 
into a clear-cut pattern, and it is 
difficult, therefore, to assess the 
possible impact of further wage 
increases on price levels. The 
varying degree of importance to 
individual products of three of the 
factors involved, labor costs, raw 
material costs and a possible in- 
crease in productivity, can have 
quite diverse effects on the end 
price. The benefits of improved 
productivity, moreover, may in 
some cases be passed on to the 
consumer, in others to labor in 
the form of increased wages. 

“Barring changes in the inter- 
national scene, and assuming that 
production continues its generally 
steady improvement, it is the con- 
sensus that business will continue 
a stable course through the re- 
mainder of the year and that gross 
national production will reach a 
new high in 1952.” 

Commenting on business condi- 
tions in Canada, and the problems 
ahead, another large Canadian 
banking institution, the Bank of 
Nova Scotia foresees no likelihood 
of a renewed outburst of inflation 
which might be expected from the 
increase in individual incomes 
and the widespread prosperity 
which has characterized the Cana- 
dian economic picture during the 
last year. 

“The pick-up in consumer de- 
mand in this country and in the 
United States is, of course, a wel- 
come development,” the recent 
“Monthly Review” of the Bank 
states. “But it should not be tak- 
en to mean that inflationary forces 
are on the verge of taking over 
again. After all, the most impor- 
tant factor in the sharp rise of 
prices after the outbreak of war 
in Korea was the rush to build up 
inventories. Unless there is a 
marked increase in international 
tension, the likelihood of another 
such wave of buying is rather 
remote, and the unsatisfactory ex- 
perience of many businesses in the 
last inventory boom will certain- 
ly incline them to caution.” 


“As far as Canada is concerned,” 
the Review continues, “there are 
also developing problems in ex- 
port markets working against a 
renewed outburst of inflation, 
even though exports have been 
very high in recent months. Al- 
ready, Canadian exports are being 
affected by the recent declines in 
the prices of pulp, some kinds of 
lumber, and lead and zinc; and, of 
course, the U. S. embargo against 
Canadian livestock and meat has 
depressed livestock markets. 
Looking further ahead, there is 
also some question about the mar- 
ket for wheat both because of the 
good crops in prospect on this 
continent and in Europe and be- 
cause of the very large carryover 
of low-grade wheat. Another in- 
fluence of some significance work- 
ing to keep prices down is the 
premium on the Canadian dollar 
which has been reducing export 
returns and increasing competi- 
tion from imported goods. 

“What is perhaps of most con- 
cern is the limited buying power 
of Britain and the Sterling Area. 
So far this year, Canadian exports 
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Why? 


“Americans are mighty proud of their demo- 
cratic system of government, but when it comes to 
voting, many other countries put us to shame. In 
1948, for instance, only 51% of the eligible voters 
in this country went to the polls. 


1 to the Sterling Area have in fact 


been high and Canada has been 
running a substantial surplus with 
the sterling countries. But it is 
hardly likely that this will con- 
tinue for long; and new curtail- 
ments in British purchases are al- 
ready known or anticipated, af- 
fecting such products as cheese, 
canned salmon, apples, tobacco, 
lumber, and pulp. Exchange diffi- 
culties also threaten to reduce ex- 
ports to Europe and other over- 
seas areas though it is still true to 
say that a number of Canada’s 
basic exports remain comparative- 
ly scarce.” 


Free Scholarship 
At College Offered 
By Roger Babson 


Roger W. Babson, who has a 
weekly column in the “Chronicle” 
is offering a unique free scholar- 
ship in his new college at Eureka, 
Kansas, the 
“center of the 
> 2. A.” . oe 
utopian 
feature is that 
a young per- 
son may com- 
bine a _ Col- 
lege - Campus 
experience, 
covering six 
weeks, with 
later Home- 
Study cover- 
ing 26 weeks. 
Thereby, 
through a 
leave of 
absence, the 
person can continue to hold his 
or her job. This Utopian Plan of 
education covers Salesmanship, 
Marketing Surveys, Economics, 
Journalism and other’ subjects 
paving the way to becoming a 
successful business executive. 

The college is small because Mr. 
Babson insists on accepting only 
young people of character, energy 
and ambition. The scholarship in- 
cludes full tuition and room for 
six weeks on the Campus; and 
full tuition for the Home Study 
covering the balance of the year. 
The student needs only to supply 
the books and meals while on the 
campus. . 

This means “Studying while 
Earning” and getting personally 
acquainted with instructors be- 
fore beginning home studies. A 
reader may get a free catalogue 
and further details by writing to 
Gordon M. Trim, Chairman, at 
Babson Park, Massachusetts. 


Fitzgerald Aids 
Kenny Fund Drive 


Vincent Fitzgerald, President of 
Fitzgerald & Co., 40 Wall Street, 
New York City, has volunteered 
to serve as Chairman of the in- 
vestment bankers group in the 
Commerce and Industry division 
of the 1952 Sister Elizabeth Kenny 
Foundation Fund Appeal. 


Mr. Fitzgerald is one of more 
than 100 prominent New York 
City business, industrial and fi- 
nancial leaders who have agreed 
to head units in the Commerce 
and Industry drive, which opens 
Aug. 20. 


Funds raised in the campaign 
will be used to maintain the New 
York Kenny Treatment Center at 
71 Park Avenue and the Eastern 
Area Sister Kenny Institute in the 
Jersey City Medical Center, to 
train Kenny Therapists to give the 
Kenny Treatment under doctors’ 
supervision and to carry on re- 
search that may ultimately lead to 
the discovery of a cure for the 
crippling disease. 


The Kenny Foundation, which 
provides free Kenny treatment 
without regard for race, creed, 
color or place of residence, has no 
source of income other than pub- 
lic contributions. 


Roger W. Babson 


* « * 


“I am informed that, 


as of 


January of this year, more than 


29,000,000 adult 


Americans 


were not even registered to 
vote. I think we should all be 
disturbed by the fact that all 
during this century more and 
more citizens are staying away 
from the polls. In the election 
in 1900, for instance, more than 
73% of our citizens voted, and 


in 1880 more than 78% of the 


eligibles voted. 


President Truman 


“The privilege of voting is one of the most treas- 
ured rights on earth, as those who live in totali- 
tarian countries can testify.”—President Truman. 


When asked why he thought voters did not go 
to the polls in larger numbers, the President is said 
to have been quite critical of those who fail to vote. 

But we cannot help wondering if a substantial 
part of what the President complains of is not trace- 
able to a sense of futility on part of the citizen stem- 
ming from the slipperiness of the politicians. 





Continued from page 3 


Further Market Rise Ahead! 


has always intrigued me because 
he gets very exhilarated when he 
gets close enough to see the sum- 
mit and dashes madly ahead but 
has to descend ahead of the crowd 
because of his exhaustion. This 
climber has the blood of the ex- 
perts in his veins. His name is 
Tri-Continental. Tri-Continental 
usually sells at a large discount 
from its asset value until the final 
stage of the bull move. In 1929, 
1936 and 1945 this stock advanced 
around 100% within six months 
and reached its peak ahead of the 
general market in each case. Tri- 
Continental has been resting for 
10 months in about a 1% point 
range, but within the last week or 
two this agile little fellow evi- 
dently caught sight of the summit 
through the clouds of pessimism 
and began to scramble upward. If 
he follows his usual pattern he 
should now advance nearly 100% 
from his last low of 13% or much 
nearer to his present asset value 
of about $28.30 (or $24.76 after re- 
serve for tax on unrealized appre- 
ciation) without making allowance 
for dilution through possible con- 
version of warrants, the exercise 
of all of which would reduce the 
asset value to $21.28 and reduce 
the unusually large current dis- 
count. This fellow has been a 
good judge of the weather in the 
past and starts down ahead of the 
crowd so it is encouraging to the 
bulls to see him scamper up from 
the base camp as it should mean 
at least a few more months’ life 
for the current bull market. But 
if Tri-Continental should sud- 
denly double in price, sharply re- 
duce or eliminate its discount, and 
decline for several months, then 
I believe the party is over for 
some little time. The reason for 
selecting Tri-Continental is that 
it typifies the market action of a 
high leveraged investment com- 
pany. 

It is very much like a man ona 
street corner offering good $1 bills 
for 55c with very few takers at 
first, but let him keep it up long 
enough and word will get around 
the bills are authentic and people 
will pay up to 99c for them—then 
look out for a counterfeit! 

Mountain climbing is extremely 


hazardous and so is forecasting 
the success or failure of any par- 
ticular expedition but Ill stick my 


neck out and call this one the way 
I see it. 


10% Advance Ahead 


The current bull market should 
climb at least 10% higher or to 
220 on the 365 Standard & Poor’s 
Industrials and 310 on the Dow- 
Jones Industrials. 1953 should see 
a sharp readjustment but probably 
not a severe bear market unless 
high volume distribution should 
occur first. 


With a healthier political cli- 
mate a good probability regardless 
of who wins the coming election, 
investment confidence may in- 
crease sufficiently to allow a more 
normal price-earnings ratio than 
has been witnessed in recent 
years. Dividend payments should 
hold up well since most com- 
panies have largely completed 
their expansion. Last year only 
about 60% of earnings were dis- 
tributed by the average industrial 
company against 88% in 1946. The 
price-dividend ratio has only been 
about 16 since 1948 against a more 
normal prewar figure of over 20 
and extreme figures of over 30 in 
1935 and 1946. The market may 
begin to discount a reduction or 
elimination of the Excess Profits 
Tax even though this may not oc- 
cur for several years. A revised 
capital gains tax could restore 
more normal volume to this apa- 
thetic market. Lack of public in- 
terest can be seen by observing 
the ratio of monthly trading on 
the New York Stock Exchange to 
number of shares listed. On a 12 
months moving average basis, this 
figure is approaching 1% or about 
the same as in 1942 and 1949 be- 
fore the market advanced. In 1946 
a 2% figure was reached and in 
1936 over 3%. 


Attractive Groups 

In conclusion, the following 
groups appear to be among the 
more attractive: 

Airlines 

Aircraft Manufacturers 

Electrical Equipments 

Coppers 

Foods 

Golds 

Machinery Stocks 

Leverage Investment Trusts 

Utilities 
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60 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
of Leadership 


Another Year 


HILCO celebrates its GOth Anniversary by once again raising 
significantly the standards of the entire electronics and home ap- 
pliance industries with new and important engineering achievements. 


Philco for 1953 has just brought to the public the first and only 
High Fidelity Television, with the unmatched Golden Grid Tuner, 
providing the greatest picture quality, performance and dependabil- 
ity ever achieved. And, Philco for 1953 again proves its leadership 
in the radio industry with the creation of a new kind of radio— 
Philco Multiwave, with the exclusive Special Service Band, that 
combines in one receiver all standard broadcasts, plus selected short 
wave frequencies, at no extra cost to the consumer. 


This year, Philco is enjoying unprecedented success in home 
refrigerators. The Philco-designed Dairy Bar, with exclusive Cheese 
Keeper, has been hailed by industry and consumers as the most 
beautiful, most convenient, and useful refrigerator ever created. 
In room air conditioners, Philco again leads the industry for the 











PHILCO 








15th consecutive year with new and significant engineering develop- 
ments in automatic temperature control. 


Of tremendous significance are the most recent Philco achieve- 
ments in transistors and the miracle metal, Germanium. Philco 
scientists have developed a method to refine Germanium to a 
higher degree of purity than has ever been attained for commercial 
production, making possible a wider application of transistors for 
industrial and household products, as substitutes for vacuum tubes; 
reducing production costs, and, increasing performance and reli- 
ability standards. Philco has been selected by the government to 
conduct vital transistor research for defense. The results will have 


definite application to consumer and industrial products in the future: 


On this, its 60th Anniversary, P/i/co vigorously continues to 
advance the frontiers of research, ever-fulfilling the responsibilities 
that go with leadership. 


TELEVISION e RADIO e REFRIGERATION e HOME FREEZERS e ELECTRIC RANGES 


AIR CONDITIONERS e ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS FOR 


INDUSTRY AND THE ARMED FORCES 
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Continued from page 9 


The Government and 
Municipal Bond Market 


what the results of the recent re- 
vision of terms will be, but so far 
the results have not been particu- 
larly impressive. To the extent 
that the Treasury can increase its 


sales of securities to individuals, 
it can reduce the amount that it 
will have to sell to commercial 


banks in financing this year’s def- 
icit. If this should cut into savings 
bank deposits, of course, it would 
really be no net gain to the 
Treasury, because what they 
would get from individuals di- 
rectly in demand for their securi- 
ties would be lost from savings 
banks. 

I have. omitted discussion up to 
this point of commercial banks as 
one of the economic groups, be- 
cause I want to include it in the 
consideration of Federal Reserve 


policy. In understanding the in- 
vestment policies of commercial 
banks, I think we have to take 


into consideration that most com- 
mercial banks are really a combi- 


nation of two types of financial 
institutions, both commercial 
banks in the strict sense of the 


word and savings banks. Commer- 
cial banks that have a very high 
proportion of time deposits and 
relatively large amounts of capi- 
tal funds are generally longer- 
term investors than are commer- 
cial banks that hold almost en- 
tirely demand deposits or that are 
relatively weak in their capital 
position. Commercial banks, when 
their liquidity drops below the 
amount that they want to keep, 
may try to raise that liquidity 
either by calling loans, or, pref- 
erably, by selling longer-term se- 
curities and investing the proceeds 
in short-term securities. If com- 
mercial banks as a whole have a 
small amount of short-term secu- 
rities; they may become more re- 
strictive in their lending policies 
and in their policies as to invest- 
ments in long-term securities. 

If there were only one commer- 
cial bank in the country, that one 
bank would have very little need 
for liquidity. The bank would 
have no problem as far as pay- 
ments made by one group of de- 
positors to another group is con- 
cerned. This would have no ef- 
fect on the total funds at the 
disposal of the commercial bank 
in the hypothetical case that we 
are taking up now. 

The actual fact, 


however, is 
that instead. of 


one commercial 
bank we have 14,000. As far as 
the individual banker is con- 
cerned, it doesn’t help his prob- 
lem one bit to know that total 
deposits in the country are rising 
if his own deposits are falling or 
if he is making loans and the pro- 
ceeds are promptly being paid out 
to some other bank. Because of 
that situation, as it develops in 
our individual banks, the individ- 
ual banker has to keep a fairly 
Jarge amount of short-term secu- 
rities among his Government 
holdings. 

The drains’ of funds on a com- 
mercial bank are usually reflect- 
ed in the balance that the bank 
carries at its Federal Reserve 
Bank. The amount that any in- 
dividual bank needs to carry at 
any time, of course, depends part- 
ly upon the amount and type of 
deposits that the particular bank 
carries and partly upon the re- 
serve classification of the bank. 
At any particular time some in- 
dividual banks will be losing de- 
posits, and other banks will be 
gaining deposits. A bank that is 
losing deposits has to transfer re- 
serve balances to a bank that is 
Gaining deposits. 

When a bank loses deposits, its 
reserve requirements decline by a 
small percentage of the loss in 
deposits. Most banks carry only a 
very limited amount of excess re- 
serves, that is, .eserves in excess 


of their reserve requirements. 
When a bank loses deposits, there- 
fore, it generally finds that its re- 
serve balance has declined below 
its reserve requirements, and the 
individual bank generally re- 
plenishes its reserve balance by 
selling short-term Government se- 


curities. Contrarywise, when a 
bank gains deposits, its reserve 
balance increases by more than 


the increase in its reserve require- 
ments. The bank that has gained 
deposits, therefore, has excess re- 
serves, which it may invest in 
short-term Government securities. 
The transfers of ownership of 
short-term Government securities 
take place in what is known as 
the money market, with this trad- 
ing done generally over the tele- 
phone, largely through dealers in 
Government securities. This con- 
tinual flow of funds among in- 
dividual banks is an important 
reason for holding secondary re- 
serves in the form of short-term 
Government securities. 

In addition to this 
flow of funds among 
banks, there are 
factors that result 
losses of funds to all banks as a 
whole. One of these is changes in 
Treasury deposits at the Federal 
Reserve Banks. When these de- 
posits increase, it means that the 
Treasury has withdrawn more 


continual 
individual 
various other 
in gains and 


funds from commercial bank: 
than it has paid out to them. At 
such a time, however, all banks 


are in pretty much the same situa- 
tion. So, in times like that, when 
the Treasury is withdrawing 
funds, we find that many banks 
are in the market to sell short- 
term Government securities, and 
only a few banks are in the mar- 
ket to buy them. If the Federal 
Reserve or other investors do not 
step in at this point and buy the 
short-term securities, banks will 
generally be forced to borrow 
from the Federal Reserve. 

Of course, when the Treasury 
is paying out funds on balance, 
by reducing its deposits at ‘the 
Reserve Banks, commercial banks 
may use the funds to purchase 
short-term Government securities. 
In that kind of situation, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks may seil 
short-term Government securities, 
or commercial banks may repay 
borrowings from the Reserve 
Banks, or both. This again is a 
situation that affects commercial 
banks generally. 

Another important factor that 
affects commercial banks as a 
whole is changes in the amount 
of currency in circulation. When a 
commercial bank pays out cur- 
rency to a depositor, it reduces 
its vault cash. When vault cash 
is reduced, commercial banks will 
feonerally replenish their vault 
cash from the Reserve Banks. This 
reduces their reserve balances. 
When there is a decrease in money 
in circulation, banks gain reserves, 
which they can use for purchas- 
ing short-term Government secu- 
rities. 

A third important factor is 
changes in the gold stock. When 
the Treasury pays for gold from 
its balances in the Reserve Banks, 
the Treasury does not have to 
withdraw an equal amount of 
funds from commercial banks, be- 
cause the Treasury gives to the 
Reserve Banks a gold credit. An 
increase in gold stock, therefore, 
adds to the reserves of commercial 
banks as a whole, and a decrease 
reduces their reserves. 

The final item of importance in 
the money market is uncollected 
items. If all checks that go 
through the Federal Reserve 
Banks were collected on time, the 
Federal Reserve Banks would 
have no net uncollected items. 
When there is a delay in the col- 
lection of checks, however, the 
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bank that deposits the check re- 
ceives credit on time, but the 
bank on which the check is drawn 
is not charged until the check is 
actually collected by the Federal 
Reserve Bank. Increases in uncol- 
lected items, therefore, give com- 
mercial banks excess reserves. 
This is generally temporary, how- 
ever, because an increase in un- 
collected items is usually balanced 
by a decrease fairly shortly after- 
ward. 

Other items affecting the money 
market are usually of fairly minor 
importance. The net of all of these 
factors adds up to what may be 
called the involuntary factors af- 
fecting reserve balances, and at 
any given time their net effect 
may be either to increase or de- 
crease reserve balances. I have 
called them involuntary factors, 
because they are tactors over 
which neither the Federal Reserve 
Banks nor the commercial banks 
have any real control. 

In addition, member banks need 
to provide for increases in theil 
reserve requirements. Increases 
in reserve requirements take 
place, of course, when total depos- 
its in the country rise. Banks may 
allow for their increases in re- 
quired reserves by selling some 
of their securities or by borrow- 
ing from the Reserve Banks. If 
they cannoi sell short-term Gov- 
ernment securities to other in- 
vestors or to the Reserve Banks, 
the commercial banks will need 
to borrow from the _ Reserve 
Banks. 

If no factors come into the pic- 
ture to relieve their position and 
if the Reserve Banks still don’t 
purchase the securities that the 
commercial banks want to sell, 
the latter may need to borrow 
from the Reserve Banks for a 
relatively long period of time. If 
that is the case, they are likely 
to take steps to reduce their bor- 
rowing. A commercial bank will 
also ordinarily take steps to cor- 
rect its position if its short-term 
Government securities, its secon- 
dary reserves, decline below the 
minimum that it feels it needs to 
hold. The only thing that a bank 
can do, if its secondary reserves 
are low, and if it is borrowing 
from the Federal, is to sell other 
securities or to reduce loans. As 
far commercial banks as a 
whole are concerned, if they do 
that, they will, of course, show a 
decline in their deposits and a 
decline in their reserve require- 
ments. 

In perieds of 
kind of pressure 
commercial banks and if the in- 
crease in bank credit can be 
stopped, the inflation will have to 
be financed from existing depos- 
its: If bank credit can be kept 
from increasing, at least it doesn’t 
add further to the fuel of infla- 
tion. Commercial banks will ob- 
tain reserves ultimately either by 
selling Government securities to 
the Federal Reserve Banks or by 
borrowing from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, but the condition of 
the money market and of the 
short-term Government security 
market reflects essentially 
whether reserve balances are fi- 
nally obtained by one method or 
the other. 

As a practical 


as 


this 


on 


inflation, if 
can be put 


matter Federal 
Reserve policy is generally re- 
flected in whether the Reserve 
Banks purchase Government se- 
curities, when banks are short of 
reserves, or whether they force 
banks to borrow. If the Federal 
Reserve purchases Government se- 
curities freely, commercial banks 
can obtain reserves easily and can 
expand their loans and invest- 
ments. If the Reserve Banks re- 
fuse to purchase Government se- 
curities and thereby force com- 
mercial banks to borrow, the Fed- 
eral Reserve puts pressure on 
commercial banks not to exvand 
their loans and securities. Since 
this policy is carried out through 
Government securities, it follows 
that it is very important to the 
Government security market. 

In trying to interpret what is 
likely to happen in the Govern- 


ment security market, it is impor- 
tant to watch from week to week 
the reaction of the Federal Re- 
serve to the problem that is pre- 
sented by the various factors that 


influence excess reserves. You 
can’t always tell their reaction 
over a short period such as a 


week. Generally speaking, I might 
say that the Federal Reserve 
should not attempt to offset minor 
and irregular changes in reserves. 
but should permit adjustments for 
such changes to be made by bor- 
rowing. If, over a period of time, 
the Federal Reserve offsets these 
factors more or less exactly, they 
are probably following a neutral 
policy with respect to bank credit. 
In general, you then will find sta- 
bility in the money market and 
probably in the short-term Gov- 
ernment security market as well. 
If the Federal Reserve more than 
offsets losses from these factors, 
they are probably following an 
easing policy in the market. The 
result will work itself out finally 
in whether banks have large ex- 
cess reserves or find it necessary 
to borrow. 

Prior to World War II, Federal 
Reserve policy operated more or 
less as I have been describing it 
to you. In periods of inflation the 
Reserve Banks forced commercial 
banks to borrow for the purpose 
of retarding the expansion of the 
loans and investments of com- 
mercial banks. In periods of de- 
flation they bought Government 
securities, which permitted com- 
mercial banks to repay borrow- 
ings and to add to their excess 
reserves. 

During World War II, however, 
one of the purposes .of open mar- 
ket policy was to assure the suc- 
cess of Treasury financing. A pat- 
tern of rates was established that 
consisted of financing rates for 
various maturities that the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve 
agreed would continue in effect 
for the duration of the emergency. 
Although this financing plan en- 
abled the Treasury to raise funds 
readily, the wide difference be- 
tween short-term and long-term 
rates very clearly added to the 
expansion of bank credit during 
that period. Despite the fact that 
the pegging of rates at relatively 


low levels was quite inflationary, 


the Treasury and the Federal Re- 


serve were both very slow to 
change this situation after the 
war. This, of course, came into 


very direct conflict with the pol- 
icy of restraining the expansion 
of bank credit during an infla- 
tionary period by limiting the 
availability of bank reserves. 
Eventually, a little more than a 
year ago, the long-term market 
was set free to reflect the normal 
relationship between saving and 
investment. 

One of the difficulties with the 
breaking of support in Govern- 
ment securities was that. it took 
place at a time when the Treas- 
ury had both a cash deficit and 
large refunding to finance. As a 
part of the accord between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve, 
the latter agreed to assure the 
success of Treasury financing. To 
the extent that the Federal Re- 
serve has to support Treasury fi- 
nancing, it adds to bank reserves. 
and these reserves can be used 
by the banks for a further expan- 
sion of bank credit. 


From this discussion I think that 
it should be clear to you that one 
of the most important facets in the 
Government security market is 
the open market overations of the 
Federal Reserve. Under inflation- 
ary conditions we can generally 
expect Government securities to 
be in supply in the market from 
purely natural factors. The par- 
ticular issues that are in supply. 
whether thev are short-term or 
long-term, will denend upon who 
is financing the inflation and the 
general state of confidence in the 
security market, Unless the Treas- 
ury has a sufficiently large sur- 
plus in these circumstances to 
absorb the supp'v of securities by 
retiring them, they can be ab- 
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sorbed only by the Federal Re- 
serve System. If the Federal 
Reserve is following a restrictive 
policy, it may then purchase only 
part of the offerings, and yields 
will rise as holders endeavor to 
effect sales of additional securi- 
ties. Potential sellers who are 
unable to find a buyer except at 
a considerable price decline may 
begin to withdraw from the mar- 
ket. Since a boom generally can 
continue only if it can be financed 
by an expansion of credit, at some 
stage this probably will bring the 
boom to an end. 

Under deflationary conditions 
Government securities usually 
will be in demand in the market. 
If life insurance companies have 
funds to lend and are confident 
of the general market situation, 
they may purchase long - term 
bonds. If it is the commercial 
banks that have the surplus funds, 
the greatest strength is likely to 
be in the short-term market. Dur- 
ing such a period the Treasury 
will probably have a cash deficit. 
If the Federal Reserve is follow- 
ing an easy money policy, it may 
then be a willing purchaser of 
Government securities at rising 
prices. Tthis puts funds in the 
hands of nonbank investors, and it 
puts reserves in the hands of 
commercial banks. Of course, the 
objective is to facilitate a re- 
covery in business, by making it 
easy to borrow for capiial and 
inventory purposes, to the point 
where we have high employment 
of labor and high employment of 
capital resources, but without 
bringing about inflationary con- 
ditions in the commodity markets. 

The final subject is the Treas- 
ury’s debt management policies. 
The Treasury is now faced witha 
substantial cash deficit and sub- 
stantial refunding of maturing 
securities during the second half 
of this calendar year. The policy 
that the Treasury follows in man- 
aging its debt also will have an 
important effect on the Govern- 
ment security market. 

If the Treasury has a deficit 
in times of deflation, it can help 
to reflate the economy by design- 
ing its debt management policy 
to sell the maximum of securities 
to commercial banks, which can 
be accomplished principally by 
selling short-term securities and 


medium-term securities matur- 
ing in about five years or 
less. To the extent that such a 


policy is successful, bank holdings 
of Government securities will rise, 
and of course bank deposits will 


rise. During an inflationary pe- 
riod, fiscal policy calls for a sur- 
plus. If the Treasury has a sur- 
plus during such a period, it 


should use the surplus to bring 
about a decline in Government 
securities held by commercial 
banks. 

We now have a deficit in a 
period where business seems to 
be more or less in balance. The 
Treasury is trying to sell its se- 
curities to nonbank investors who 
will hold the securities, narticu- 
larly to individuals. This involves 
selling savings bonds to individ- 
uals, savings notes and short-term 
marketable securities to corpo- 
rations, and long-term marketable 
securities to insurance companies 
and mutual savings banks. As 
near as we can see at this time, 
the possibilities of selling a large 
amount of securities to nonbark 
investors who will hold them are 
not very great. 

The Treasury can obtain, at 
least temporarily, a few billion 
dollars from corporations against 
their accruing tax liabilities. 
Something could also be accom- 
plished by offering an attractive 
marketable bond to life insurance 
companies, mutual savings banks, 
and other nonbank financ.al in- 


stitutions. The amount that could 
be sold is problematical, because 
these institutions, generally 
speaking, will prefer higher-rate 
mortgages and corporate bonds, 
but the situation has changed ma- 
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terially over recent years. The 
mortgage holdings and corporate 
holdings of insurance companies 
and mutual savings banks have 
increased materially both in dol- 
lar amount and as a percentage 
of total assets. Many more insti- 
tutions, therefore, would be at- 
tracted today to Treasury issues 
bearing a rate above that required 
by their expenses than heretofore 
has been the case. No one knows 
how to weigh these factors in 
terms of the amount that migiit 
be available to the Treasury, be- 
cause the market has yet to be 
tested by the Treasury through 
an orthodox offering. The Treas- 
ury recently, however, sold inter- 
mediate bonds that eventuaily 
will wind up mostly with com- 
mercial banks. 

The refunding policies of the 
Treasury are not essentially dif- 


ferent from the policies already 
mentioned with respect to cash 
financing. During a deflation, the 


Treasury should try to refund its 
maturing securities into types that 
will be purchased by commervia! 
banks. During an inflation a 
budget surplus should be used to 
retire securities held by commer- 
cial banks, and whatever securi- 
ties have to be refunded should 
be sold as far as possible to in- 
vestors other than commercial 
banks. 


I would now like to try to bring 
all of this together and to indicate 
the factors that I think it is im- 
portant for you to watch in study- 
ing the security market. In judg- 
ing the municipal market, there 
are two things, aside from the 
credit rating of individual issues 
and their marketability. First, 
there is the spread between mu- 
nicipals and Governments and the 
question of whether or not this 
spread is reasonable in the light 
of existing tax rates and possible 
future tax rates. Second, there 
is the trend of the Government 
security market itself. 

With respect to the long-term 
market, the most important fac- 
tors are residential building, 
which leads .to the creation of 
mortgages, and new corporate 
pond issues. Both mortgages and 
corporate bonds form the princi- 
pal investment media for non- 
bank financial institutions. If the 
available supply of these private 
loans and securities exceeds the 
funds flowing to these institutions, 
they are likely to be sellers of 
Government securities, which may 
result in a lower price trend, If 
the reverse is true, they may be 


buyers of long-term Treasury 
bonds, which may result in a 
high price trend. A new and 


growing factor in this market is 
pension funds and State and local 
retirement funds. 

With respect to the short-term 
Government market, the most im- 
portant factors are Federal Re- 
serve policy and non-financial 
corporations. Corporations are an 
important factor principally in 
the market for Treasury bills. The 


most important factor, however, 
is Federal Reserve policy. We 
have seen how various factors, 


such as money in circulation, are 
continually operating in the 
money market to increase or de- 
crease bank reserves. The Fed- 
eral Reserve then enters the pic- 
ture in determining whether to 
purchase Government securities 
when banks are short of reserves 
or to force banks to borrow. The 
condition of the money market 
reflects essentially whether re- 
serve balances are finally ob- 
tained by one method or the other. 

Under inflationary conditions 
we can. generally expect Govern- 
ernment securities to be in supply 
in the market. If the Federal Re- 
serve is following a restrictive 
policy, it may then purchase only 
part of the offerings that come 
into the market, and yields on 
securities will generally rise and 
their prices will drop. Under de- 
flationary conditions Government 


securities will be in demand in 
the market, and the Federal Re- 
serve may be a willing purchaser 
at rising prices. 

Finally, Treasury debt manage- 


ment policy should be adjusted 
during deflationary periods to 
selling types of securities that 


commercial banks like and during 
inflationary periods to retiring 
securities held by commercial 
banks. We now have a situation 
of a large deficit during a period 
when business seems to be about 
in balance. The Treasury is mak- 
ing efforts to sell securities out- 
side of the banking system, but 
we may very well end up with 
substantial net sales to commer- 
cial banks. 

My primary purpose in this lec- 
ture has been to try to indicate 
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to you the factors that I believe 
you should watch with respect to 
the Government security market 
as an aid to your understanding 
of the municipal market and the 
Government security market it- 
self. The principal factors to 
watch are the flow of funds, Fed- 
eral Reserve policy, and Treasury 
debt management policy. I have 
also tried to point out to you that 
the Government security market 
is not a homogeneous market. 
There are different types of se- 
curities that are owned by differ- 
ent types of investors, and they 
sometimes behave quite differ- 
ently in the market. I am sure 
that you will find that study of 
the Government security market 


will be of help in anaylzing the 
markets for other interest-bear- 
ing securities as well. 





Note—The subject matter of this ad- 
dress is covered in more detail in “U. S. 
Government Bond Market Analysis,” 
published by the New York Institute of 
Finance. 


With William R. Staats 


(Special to THe FInanctrat CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif—Harry 
R. Maxwell, Jr. and William E. 
Pipal have become associated with 
William R. Staats & Co., 640 
South Spring Street, members of 
the New York and Los Angeles 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. Maxwell 
was formerly Van Nuys represen- 
tative for Marache, Sims & Co., 
with which firm Mr. Pipal was 
also associated. 
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Pyramid Oil & Gas 
Offering Completed 


It is announced that the recent 
public offering of 162,000 shares 
of common stock of Pyramid Oil 
& Gas Corp. made by Willis 
E. Burnside & Co., Inc. at $1.50 
per share has been completed, all 
of said shares having been sold. 

Carl M. Brukenfeld, President 
of the Pyramid company, located 
at West Palm Beach, Fla., an- 
nounced that the company has 
acquired a crown permit on ap- 
proximately 200,000 acres located 
in the Fort Nelson area of British 
Columbia, Canada. 
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Utilities Continue to 
Dominate Fund Purchases 


were more than twice portfolio 
sales, a margin which has not been 
equalled in several years. Thus, 
only seven of the investment com- 
panies included in this survey 
sold on balance during the period 
under review, while five times 
this number, or 35, favored the 
purchase side of the market. 

Although, also, the number of 
funds increasing cash reserves 
during the June quarter repre- 
sented only a third of the trusts 
surveyed, superficial conclusions 
as to a generally optimistic atti- 
tude toward the security markets 
on the part of fund managements 
are scarcely warranted. With par- 
ticular reference to reduction in 
liquid reserves, a company such 
as Lehman Corp. with a fiscal 
year ending on June 30, used cash 
to pay large dividend distribu- 
tions at this time. Tri-Continental, 
instituting quarterly dividend 
payments last year, now gears 
these to the approximate income 
for the period. The George Put- 
nam Fund recently changed its 
policy to distribute extra income 
on hand at the end of the quarter 
rather than wait until December. 
Fidelity similarly recently changed 
its policy (although it was still 
able to up its reserves). 


Switching to Fixed-Income 
Securities 

Other companies, as also ob- 
served in last quarter’s survey, 
while not adding to their hold- 
ings of cash and governments, 
have increased the percentage of 
their assets invested in better 
grade bonds and preferreds. For 
example, William Howard Schu- 
bart, President of Bowling Green 
Fund, in his semi-annual report 
to stockholders states: “Believing 
that the forces of inflation have 
been substantially diminished, at 
least for the present, and that we 
are approaching the latter phases 
of a ten-year advance in security 
prices, it has been the continuing 
policy of your management to in- 
vest an increasing proportion of 
our Fund’s assets in bonds and 
preferred stocks, a number af 
which have conversion privi- 
leges.” 

Shareholders Trust of Boston, 
as noted in last quarter’s survey, 
has also been “shifting the em- 
phasis to fixed income securities 
and the more stable equities” 
since January. The trustees offer 
the following explanation for this 
policy in their quarterly report 
dated July 22: “.. . the importance 
of the large industrial expansion 


program as a supporting factor 
in the present economic situation 
must not be overlooked. When 
expenditures for this purpose be- 
gin to decline and the new fa- 


cilities come into production, 
pressure on prices and profits is 
likely to become aggravated. This 
consideration, and the fact that 
the economic situation in Europe, 
particularly England’s financial 
position, appears more threaten- 
ing, are the factors primarily re- 
sponsible for the more defensive 
policy now being pursued.” 

Other managements also in- 
creased portfolio holdings of bet- 
ter grade senior equity and debt 
during the period under review 
to strengthen defensive positions. 
These included Investors Mutual, 
the Johnston Mutual Fund, White- 
hall Fund, Mutual Investment 
Fund and American European 
Securities. Loomis-Sayles Mutual 
and Axe-Houghton “A” con- 
tinued such a policy observed 
initially in the first three months 
of the year. The Johnston Mutual 
Fund hedges by emphasizing pre- 
ferreds and debentures with con- 
version privileges; these now ac- 
count for 14.1% of its total as- 
sets. The increasing interest of 
managements in this type of se- 
curity was discussed in the quar- 
terly surveys last year. 


A Bearish Extreme 


But one of the real extremes in 
bearishness on the outlook for 
equity prices is probably the 
Knickerbocker Fund, managed by 
Karl D. Pettit and Co. A common 
stock position of 92.8% in Sep- 
tember, 1950, has been cut down 
to 24142% as of June 30 this year; 
72% of assets are represented by 
cash and chiefly governments. 
Following is the explanation in 
part offered by Mr. Pettit for his 
fund’s policy in the semi-annual 
fiscal report of May 31: “The 
present boom has been based 
largely on expenditures for addi- 
tional industrial plant, encour- 
aged by promises of armament 
contracts and accelerated tax 
depreciation. These are artificial 
stimulants which must wear off— 
the armament program has been 
stretched out and requires less 
plant capacity; favorable tax 
treatment is of importance only 
when profits are high. Plant ca- 
pacity has almost doubled in the 
past decade, while our popula- 
tion grew only about 18% during 
the same period, suggesting the 
possibility of over-production of 
civilian goods.” Pointing to addi- 
tional weaknesses in the domes- 
tic economy, Mr. Pettit concludes 
that, “the economic difficulties 
that hamper our major allies 
abroad, the suspense of a national 
election year, and our own tech- 
nical research (our italics), com- 
bine to justify a policy of cautious 
vigilance. .. .” 


These notes of caution prompt 
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thoughts once more to the disre- 
gard in some quarters of the time- 
proved value of diversification, a 
theme to which we have been 
constantly referring in our last 
two previous surveys. Mention 
has been made of the preponder- 
ance of assets in the securities of 
oil stocks. It is therefore inter- 
esting to note, in addition to over- 
all sales of this group, some 
lightening of petroleum issues in 
the portfolios of such representa- 
tive funds as Affiliated Fund, 
Axe-Houghton “A” and Tri-Con- 
tinental. This quarter’s survey 
would also not be complete, at 
this point, without reference to 
the formation of several new 
open-end funds to specialize in 
Canadian resources, commerce 
and industry. 


Off-the-Beaten-Path Selections 


Very few additions to port- 
folios of companies not too well 
known or recently organized oc- 
curred during the quarter. Sole 
representative in the former cate- 
gory was White Eagle Oil pur- 
chased by General Public Service. 
Oil and Gas Property Manage- 
ment, Inc., is “a new company 
formed primarily to engage in 
the business of acquiring, holding 
and managing oil, gas or other 
mineral working or royalty in- 
terests.” Both American Eu- 
ropean Securities and the Lehman 
Corporation made initial commit- 
ments in this venture. But of 
more interest often than what 
new investment opportunities 
managements have discovered, 
are what they think of each 


other. During the June quarter 
Fidelity Fund upped its invest- 
ment in Tri-Continental common, 
holdings now amounting to over 
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$1 million. Overseas Securities 
shifted its affection among the 
Dillon Read sponsored closed-end 
companies, buying 5,000 shares 
of U. S. and International Secu- 
rities and selling 2,000 shares of 
U. S. and Foreign. 


Pacific Gas Favored 


Pacific Gas and Electric, the 
leading utility company in one 
of the fastest growing sections of 
the country, was the favorite issue 
in the power and light group. 
Nine managements acquired a to- 
tal of 39,200 shares, a part of 
which was bought through the 
exercise of rights. Six trusts 
made new commitments and only 
one small lot of 100 was sold. 
Gulf States Utilities was also one 
of the best liked companies in 
this group, a total of 43,000 shares 
representing five original pur- 
chases and one addition to exist- 
ing holdings; there were no off- 
setting sales. New England Elec- 
tric System, Southern California 
Edison and Wisconsin Electric 
Power were also each bought by 
six funds, while additional shares 
of the latter issue were increased 
in four more portfolios solely 
through the exercise of rights. 
Total shares bought of the New 
England System, also aided by 
rights, were 23,250; of California 
Edison 77,900; and of Wisconsin 
Electric 81,679. A block of 3,000 
New England was the only sale 
among these three utilities. 64,883 
shares of the Southern Company 
were added to 12 portfolios during 
the period, but several of these 
additions resulted from exercise 


of rights and distributions from 
Electric Bond and Share. One 
other fund sold 10,500 shares. 

Continued on page 25 
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Be Your Own Boss! 


We offer you the opportunity to profit richly from 
your sales ability — and enjoy yourself doing it! 


Our business is selling Mutual Fund shares — most 
popular product in today’s investment market. We 
distribute shares throughout America .. . turn out 
sales helps and hints that get results. We know from 
experience that the more cooperation we give our 
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sales organization will send you a continual flow of 
productive, profitable ideas. We are set to handle 
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We offer an unusual commission incentive. 


Salesmen in 25 states are now enjoying better earn- 
ings and better living because they saw the oppor- 
tunity which exists in this fast-growing organization. 
If you would like the chance to be your own boss — 
selling Mutual Fund shares right in your own terri- 
tory — get the whole story from King Merritt, 
President. Write, phone, or call at this office. 


KING MERRITT & CO., INC. 
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IN MUTUAL FUNDS 


270 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 8-8840 
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Balance Between Cash and Investments of 63 Investment Companies 


End of Quarterly Periods March, 1952 and June, 1952 



































Invest. Bonds & Com. Stks. Plus Lower 
Net Cash & Gov’ts Net Cash & Gov’ts Preferred Stocks Grade Bonds & Pfds, 
Thous. of Dollars Per Cent Per Cent* Per Cent 
——— lt aoa End of r coon End of End of 
ni arc une 
Open-End Balanced Funds: _ seas arecen —_ 
American Business Shares eelpaipaeineasinn 7,994 8,729 21.9 22.5 31.1 29.0 47.0 48.5 
Axe-Houghton Fund “A”_____-_______ 4,581 4,722 19.6 18.8 18.8 20.2 61.6 61.0 
BE "S$ enacnowincucumuceun 849 966 3.4 3.8 27.2 26.6 69.4 69.6 
gE Ta Se 2,116 1,084 2.6 1.3 43.9 43.5 53.5 55.2 
Commonwealth Investment __-...._-~ 3,841 3,473 8.0 6.7 22.0 22.3 70.0 71.0 
Diversified Investment Fund— 
Diversified Funds, Inc.........- 418 581 1.6 2.1 20.8 20.6 77.6 77.3 
a ee ee 212 447 21.4 40.7 1.5 4.6 77.1 54.7 
Eaton & Howard Balanced___________ 6,497 6,384 7.8 7.4 31.1 31.9 61.1 60.7 
Fully Administered Fund—Group Secs. 3,361 3,409 50.9 51.1 9.0 9.0 40.1 39.9 
General Investors Trust_______________ 244 237 10.4 9.9 11.1 10.9 78.5 79.2 
ry a 10,984 10,128 3.1 2.7 29.9 32.5 67.0 64.8 
Johnston Mutual Fund_______---_-_ 317 276 20.5 16.1 14.6 18.5 64.9 65.4 
tMutual Fund of Boston... 48 62 2.3 2.9 38.7 36.5 59.0 60.6 
National Securities—Income —-_-.---~. 1,207 629 5.0 2.5 19.5 19.1 75.5 78.4 
Nation Wide Securities_____.__________ 3,811 3,087 20.0 15.8 25.8 26.8 54.2 57.4 
George Putnam Fund__-__--__-_-- an 3,695 2,533 6.7 4.3 22.7 22.8 70.6 72.9 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark__-_--..--_. 6,191 6,160 16.3 16.0 29.7 31.3 54.0 52.7 
Shareholders Trust of Boston___._-_ ~ 244 396 3.3 5.0 21.8 21.9 74.9 73.1 
CES eae 25,625 25,937 12.3 11.8 24.3 24.6 63.4 63.6 
.. gg. Fe ae eeercem 139 56 5.8 2.3 42.7 45.9 51.5 51.8 
Wisconsin Investment Co._____------__ 635 613 12.4 12.4 6.7 7.0 80.9 80.6 
Open-End Stock Funds: 
Sg eee 2,698 4,163 14 2.0 0.3 0.1 98.3 97.9 
Bowling Green Fund_________----___ 102 82 12.5 10.3 22.9 30.6 64.6 59.1 
Biue Ridge Mutual Fund____--------_- 1,576 1,385 7.1 6.4 None None 92.9 93.6 
Broad Street Investing_____________-_ 1,066 1,194 4.0 4.3 5.3 4.5 90.7 91.2 
I a 2,208 2,151 16.1 15.1 None None 83.9 84.9 
eae eee 395 979 3.0 7.2 1.4 1.9 95.6 90.9 
I i 14,305 13,363 13.3 12.1 None None 86.7 87.9 
Eaton & Howard Stock............... 1,507 1,138 11.0 7.8 2.7 4.0 86.3 88.2 
I 3,901 4,511 5.5 6.0 1.2 0.7 93.3 93.3 
Fundamental Investors __-_---------- 4,161 4,335 3.3 3.2 None None 96.7 96.8 
Generet Canttel Carp.....c<<<<esecewoo 2,113 2,617 16.2 19.3 None None 83.8 80.7 
Group Securities—Common Stock Fund 317 304 9.3 7.8 None None 90.7 92.2 
Incorporated Investors ___..-.-------- 6,304 9,306 5.1 7.3 None None 94.9 92.7 
Institutional Shs.-Stk. & Bd. Gr. ----- 1,022 468 45.1 21.0 None 74 54.9 71.6 
Investment Co. of America__...-.----- 3,004 3,161 16.9 16.6 None None 83.1 83.4 
Investors Management Fund_-_--------~ 170 353 1.2 2.5 None None 98.8 97.5 
Knickerbocker Fund __-__----------- 11,249 11,828 69.9 72.1 5.0 3.4 25.1 24.5 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund_--------- 3,978 6,691 31.2 25.4 16.2 19.6 52.6 55.0 
{{Loomis-Sayles Second Fund-_-_-------- 3,549 | 27.9 q 19.1 qT 53.0 1 
Mass. Investors Trust.__.._......-..... 12,048 9,686 2.6 2.0 None None 97.4 98.0 
Mass. Investors Growth Stk. Fd._.----- 2,268 2,678 6.2 7.1 None None 93.8 92.9 
Mutual Investment Fund__----------- 191 170 11.9 8.9 32.3 36.7 55.8 54.4 
OE OO eee eee 683 580 2.4 2.0 None None 97.6 98.0 
New Mastend Fund.....<<cccnscuncece 1,112 1,245 21.0 22.1 10.4 9.8 68.6 68.1 
EL EE ee 867 482 14.2 7.8 24.7 26.1 61.1 66.1 
Selected American Shares__---------. 2,328 1,927 10.0 8.0 None None 90.0 92.0 
Bovereias INVERSE .nccnccencnccuscce 12 10 2.3 1.7 6.3 5.6 91.4 92.7 
State St. Investment Corp._.---------- 28,157 24,007 25.2 21.2 None None 74.8 78.8 
United Income Fund—vUntd. Funds, Inc. 5,861 1,927 10.3 3.1 None None 89.7 96.9 
Wall St. Investing Corp..__..--------. 656 668 19.2 19.2 None None 80.8 80.8 
Closed-End Companies: 
Adams Express ee ee ee ee, 2,686 2,785 48 5.0 0.6 0.6 94.6 94.4 
American European Securities_.-----. 539 965 3.7 6.8 9.8 12.8 86.5 80.4 
American International ~...-.-------- 1,043 1,085 3.9 4.1 0.8 0.8 95.3 95.1 
Capital Administration ~----------~--- 379 373 3.5 3.4 15.0 14.4 81.5 82.2 
General American Investors___------- 8,157 8,938 14.4 16.1 None None 85.6 83.9 
General Public Service_-------------- 1,381 1,115 10.4 8.1 None None 89.6 91.9 
Lehman Corporation ........-....--- 17,633 15,913 11.5 10.6 None None 88.5 89.4 
National Shares Corp ee 2,226 1,429 16.4 10.7 3.6 8.2 80.0 81.1 
Overseas Securities ........-----.---- 26 +7 0.9 mains None iaian 99.1 mS 
Tri-Continsetel Cane. oncccncencesnnen 3,774 2,795 2.3 1.7 13.4 13.6 84.3 84.7 
+U. S. & Foreign Oe... ccmetsmaa 2,390 2,785 3.6 4.3 0.6 None 95.8 95.7 
U. S. & International Secur.._-------- 5,019 5,277 7.4 7.8 0.4 0.1 92.2 92.1 
SUMMARY 
*Investment bonds and preferred stocks: Moody’s Aaa through Change in Cash Positions of 61 Investment Companies 
Ba for bonds; Fitch’s AAA through BB and approximate equivalents (Period — Second Quarter — 1952) 
f f ds. tPortfoli lusi f securities in subsidiary or : 
spseuhetidl Seieniiiens ee aeeneal from Russell Berg Fund. Open-End Companies: Plus Minus Unchanged Totals 
&Name changed from Nesbett Fund. {Loomis-Sayles Second Fund Balanced Funds __-----__~ 6 8 7 21 
merged with the Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund on May 1, 1952. ttNo ; mn 11 13 4 28 
met cash balance. Closed-End Companies _____ 3 5 + 12 
‘ Totals—All Companies__ 20 26 15 61 
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Changes in Common Stock Holdings of 45 Investment Management Groups 


(March 31-June 30, 1952) 


Tral 


more manageme! 


sactions in which buyers exceed sellers—or sellers exceed buyers—by two or more management groups. Issues which 


ts sold than bought are in italics. Numerals in parentheses indicate number of managements making entirely 


























































new purchases or completely eliminating the stock from their portfolios. 
- Bought 2 - Sold—— Bought — ——= Old 
No.of No.of No. of No. of No.of No.of No.of No.of 
Trusts Shares Shares Trusts Trusts Shares Shares Trusts 
; , { ( . yrague “‘lactric r . , 
eae Agricultural Equipment: at, 16gie. Ge ae ee — 
: None None Caterpillar Tractor 11,800 2(1) tases a ‘ ary tl ee ee A 5 
your manne deoler : one ; aa pe pe Co 10 200 3 3 See +e GR dcceecnstueneescn None None 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. None None International Harvester 7,400 4(2) Financial, Banking and Insurance: 
ial 3(3) 4.533 Aetna Life Insurance Co.___-__- None None 
Auto ry nee Sale 7 700 1(1) 2(2) 2.500 Bank of America.......—- ee Shean None 
+ I) : po egg ta auon . ~~ see aioe 2(1) 2,900 Chemical Bank and Trust Co... None None 
ae a 2 a None None 441) 5,500 C. I. T. Financial Corp..._.... None None 
~ 14 000 + ngs - 3 100 2 2 3,900 Continental Casualty Co.______ None None 
SOVEREIGN AS) 7'000 one eels — ia "B00 1 2 6.375 Cont. Ill. Nat. Bank and Trust None None 
> 42500 G iene gg sry Y: 2100 . 4(1) 11,100 Firemen’s Insur. Co. of Newark 9,000 1(1) 
: ] ry? 0 St onan Wa ae Nome None 4(1) 8,800 General Reinsurance Corp._-_-_- None None 
INVESTORS é y -. Ss . del ake " ; 3()0 1 2(1) 2,500 Hartford Fire Insurance Co._.__ None None 
3(1) 36,000 studebaker -------- = 3 5,100 Home Insurance Co,.__-.------ None None 
A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND Aviation: 2 1,300 Household Finance Corp.._..._._. None None 
ane , 1.900 Douglas Aircraft ..-- 1.000 1 2(1) 5,700 Lincoln Nat. Life Insurance Co, None None 
rospectus upon request 5(1) 6.000 Eastern Airlines 1.000 1 2(1) 11,025 Manufacturers Trust Co,__----- None None 
GEORGE A. BAILEY & CO. 3 7,200 Lockheed Aircraft 400 1(1) 3%) -—«5'800-“National City Bank of N.Y... None None ; 
: * —3(1) =11,500 North American Aviation None None oN6) ry National City Bank of N. ¥.--- one one 
845 LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILA.10,PA. =/1) 46999 United Aircraft _- 18.000 9 3 6,000 U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co. None None 
General Distributor 4 2.950 Boeing Airplane ee. St 850 3( 1) Food Products: 
Beverages: 2 17,300 SEE; DUEL -atmcwstoneeeee None None 
2 6,000 Canada Dry Ginger Ale_---- None None < “200 worden ©. ~~ noma wnewenene Hone None 
9(2) 1700 Coca Cola -_ “None None 2 16.700 Corn Products Refining. ---- None None 
= i er , 5 - Sete earns “gil 4(2) 14,900 Se * TPONIIIIEN cn. <2 én exc epbpensinaninentnes None None 
| Building Construction and Equipment: 3(3) 1,000 SUSWOTET scult ~.2=- .sacsc=s None None 
‘MUTUAL FUND 4(1) 4,500 American Radiator --..------- 5,300 2 S(t) 3,800 + Standard Brands ----....----- None None 
6(1) 20,000 American Seating Co. 2_- . None None Seas noes peer 7 al cercrooeroes= oe —— 
3 5,900 Armstrong Cork __----- . None None ws de nited Fru ----------<------ one vone 
of BOSTON Inc. 9(1) 800 Plintkote” AT ei one e + pa None 2(1) 8,900 Wrigley Company ------------ None None 
9 11.100 Glidden Co. ss sCONNone None None None -Cuban Atlantic Sugar____----- 700 2(1) 
4(3) 2 100 Lone Star Cement ae ee 2 500 1 2 2,500 National Dairy Products____-_-- 13,900 4(3) 
3(2) 2,300 United States Gypsum-_-_-_------ 4,900 1(1) Machinery and Industrial Equipment: 
as Jealer Chemicals: 7*~ 6(1) 11,600 Allis Chalmers ---~----------- 400 1(1) 
rospectus from your dealer or 9 i Bile BiRiet ee i = ma None 2 2,200 Combust. Engin.—Superheater_- None None 
Investment Manager and Underwriter 2(1) 2,000 American Agricultural Chemical None None 5(3) 15,500 Food Machinery & Chem. Corp. None None 
RUSSELL, BERG & COMPANY 2(1) 4.700 Diamond Alkali —----- on _. None None Metals and Mining: 
19 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 6(1) 10,200 duPont —--- “a mired 300 Ss , pis 
- use 2 7,000 Inter. Minerals & Chemical_-_-- None None 7(2) 9,800 Aluminium, Ltd. has de aegis: fay 1,600 ° 
2 3.000 Koppers Company ___---_---__ 2,000 1(1) 4 8,600 Aluminum Co. of America__-_-__- 1,200 2(1) 
None None American Cyanamid * 400 2(1) 3 30,500 Climax Molybdenum ----- ar None None 
1 24.800 Commercial Solvents - __ 33,900 4(4) 18(2). 211,900 Phelps Dodge* ---..-----.+... 13,900 3 
1 500 Eastman Kodak --..---.------. 14,477 4(1) 3 1,600 . American Smelting & Refining. 18,300 5(1) 
Contai 2 itn None None Consolidated Mining & Smelting 700 2(1) 
13(5) 292,000 himetiase Can 3 None None GRE. HORE |, FERTRERORG BENE, -nnennnons spd ’ 
‘elec 3(2) 17.300 Continental Can 5 ma = en J " 9.900 1 I 900 Kennecott Copper ------------ 8,300 5(2) 
Drug Products: Office Equipment: 
e 3 31.600 Bristol-Myers __-.--._.-._---.-._. None None 3 2,095 International Business Machines None None 
COMMONWEALTH 7 3 17,900 Colgate-Palmoline-Peet None None 2 2.5838 : Remington Bend .....-cescoo<« None None 
3 oe None mrt 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 3 11,500 McKesson and Robbins__-----. 5.900 1 Paper and Printing: 
TSO TTT 4(1) 56,100 Merck and Co._------- ponences SOND None 3 4,000 Container Corporation —_.--~--- 3,300 1 
eae 6(1) 23,300 Pfizer (Chas.) and Co._-------. 1,000 1 3 22.700 ‘Crown Zellerbach _.._......_. 800 1 
1 400 Parke Davis and Co.__--_---~- 5,600 3(1) ‘ aii : 
1 1,000 Squibb (E. R.) and Co.------_- 40,800  3(2) 2 1,200 «Dixie Cup ------------------- None None 
8 13,000 International Paper ___.--_-_--~- None None 
Prospectus describing Company and terms of offer. Electrical Equipment: 2 1,400 McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.... None None 
tag may be obtained trom investment Dealers or 7(2) 14,700 General Electric ------------- 12.600 1 2 4000 The Mead Corporation____--_-~- None None 
2500 Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calitornie 3(1) 10,100 McGraw Electric -~------- ais None None 10 186.881 Ravonier 5 None None 
5 ii RE ei RES 1,000 1 aint as <i iaterag os, names 
5 13,200 Philco Corp. ----------- ¥ 9.000 3 6(2) 19,600 Union Bag and Paper_-_-_------- None None 
4 9,800 Radio Corp. of America____-_--~- 3,000 2(1) None None Ce Ree FI. «ninttinwvent 4.200 2(2) 
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IRA HAUPT & Co. 
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your authorized dealer or 


HUDSON FUND DISTRIBUTORS 
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115 Broadway 135 S. La Salle St. 
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Volume 17 
—Bought— 
No.of No.of 
Trusts Shares 

Petroleum: 
3(1) 7,600 
3 2,000 
2(2) 18,660 
2(2) 18.000 
2(2) 3,400 
3 2.060 
4(1) 20,000 
3(1) 7,050 
8 74,850 

1.400 
3 6,400 
None None 
1 80 
1 100 
2 2.500 
1 500 
1 1.000 
1 2,800 


Natural Gas: 


5(4) 29,980 
4 25,625 
2(1) 600 
3(3) 20,600 
2(1) 4.800 
3(3) 11,100 
6 17,761 
3(1) 2,006 
2 32,050 


Number 5142 


... The Commercial 





Public Utilities: 


2 2,000 
2(1) 5,400 
3(1) 25,100 
3 27,400 
3(2) 28,000 
3(1) 8,700 
6(5) 43.000 
2 2,000 
2(1) 2,900 
2(1) 10,500 
2 22,100 
5 17,150 
2 3,000 
3(1) 9,000 
4(1) 28,200 
2 2,100 
6(1) 23,250 
4(2) 54,800 
4(2) 51,500 
7(2) 59.828 
9(6) 39,200 
2(2) 15,400 
3(1) 25,100 
2 11,300 
12(2) 64,883 
6(4) 77,900 
9(1) 19,331 
3 7,000 
il 33,550 
2 13,300 
10(1) 81,679 
3 5,915 
None None 
3 35.900 


None None 


Radio and Amusement: 


2 3,000 
2 1,300 
2(2) 2,000 
2(1) 1,500 
None None 
1(1) 2,000 
Railroads: 
8(3) 20,000 
2(1) 7,100 
3(1) 6,400 








Sold 
No. of No. of 
Shares Trusts 
British American Oil, Ltd.____ 200 1 
eC 2,000 1(1) 
Interprovincial Pipe Line&__._. None None 
Oil & Gas Property Management None None 
meeneserd Oij ................. None None 
Signal Oil and Gas “A”_______ None None 
Standard Oil of California_____ 7,400 1 
Texas Pacific Land Trust______ None None 
Atlantic Refining Co.7________ 25,450 (New) 5 
2,000 (Old)1(1) 
Creole Petroleum _____________ 9.300 3(2) 
££ fe Sa aee 50,300 6(3) 
ee 1,000 2 
Mission Development Co._____- 3,910 5(4) 
| on Se ae 5,300 3(2) 
Phillips Petrolewm _______--_~_~ 7,000 4(1) 
Seaboard Oil (Del.)___________ 1,500 3(1) 
Standard Oil of Indiana____ ~~ 5.300 3 
I a 13,500 3(2) 
Colorado Interstate Gas____ _-_- None None 
Consolidated Natural Gas8__._. None None 
Mississippi River Fuel_______~ None None 
New Jersey Natural gas_____~- None None 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke____- None None 
Shamrock Oil and Gas____-_____ None None 
Tennessee Gas Transmission... None None 
Texas Eastern Transmission_._..§ None None 
Columbia Gas System___- ~~~ 28,900 4(1) 
American Tel. & Tel.____----_- None None 
Brooklyn Union Gas !9_________ None None 
Carolina Power and Light_____ None None 
Central and Southwest Corp._- 2,000 1 
Columbus & South. Ohio Elec. None None 
General Public Utilities__.___~_ 17,600 1 
Gulf States Utilities_......____ None None 
Houston Lighting & Power__.. None None 
Indianapolis Power & Light... None None 
Interstate Power .....-...--<<- None None 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric_..§ None None 
Iowa Power and Light 11___ ~~ None None 
Kansas Gas and Electric___---- None None 
Kansas Power and Light___-___ None None 
Middle South Utilities______-__- 17,200 2 
Minnesota Power and Light__._. None None 
New England Liectric System 11 3,000 1 
New York State Wiec. & Gas___ 500 1 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp... 8,500 2(2) 
Northern States Power !2______ None None 
Pacific Gas and Electric 14___~ 100 1 
Philadelphia Electric ~-------- None None 
Public Service Electric & Gas... None None 
Rochester Gas and Electric.__...§ None None 
Southern Company 1113 ______- 10,500 1(1) 
Southern California Edison_... None None 
I Te i i sens ceca 14,000 2 
Utah Power and Light__------- None None 
Virginia Electric & Power 14_-_ 500 1 
West Penn Electric___.-------- None None 
Wisconsin Electric Power15__._.. None None 
Wisconsin Power and Light_._._. None None 
Cleveland Electric Illum.__---- 5,700 2 
North American -__------------ 59,800 7(6) 
St. Joseph Light and Power__.. 2,400 2(2) 
Columbia Broadcasting “A”_... None None 
Columbia Broadcasting “B”_... None None 
Columbia Pictures Corp.__---- None None 
i 0. .essegeeesadenios None None 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film__.. 5,100 2(2) 
United Paramount Theatres_.__. 70,200 8(5) 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 3,200 3 
Baltimore and Ohio__--------- None None 
Chesapeake and Ohio_-------- None None 
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Prospectuses of these companies available at offices 
in 148 principal cities of the United States or from 
the national distributor and investment manager. 
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Cfrvestrs DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established in 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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Bought— Sold 
No.of No.of No.of No.of 
Trusts Shares Shares Trusts 

5(2) 27,500. TUlineis Central ..........--<<«- 1,000 1 
4(1) 10,800 Louisville and Nashville___-_---~ None None 
3(3) 34,400 New York Central______.~-.-- 500 1 
2(1) 2,000 N. Y., Chicago and St. Louis... None None 
6(2) 11,800 Southern Pacific ~......_----_ 6,300 3 
5(2) 11,900 I I a 5,100 2 
1(1) 1,000 Canadian Pacific ~~~. 11,300 3(1) 
None None _ Northern Pacific _..... ~~ 4500 2 

Railroad Equipment: 

2(1) 5,100 General Amer. Transportation. None None 
3(3) 5,700 New York Air Brake____..----~ None None 
2 1,000 0 Re ee None None 

Retail Trade: 

5(1) fie! eee None None 
3(1) 19,200 American Stores ....<<<<-<«<< None None 
3(1) 3,400 Associated Dry Goods____----- None None 
8(3) 9,600 Federated Department Stores..§ None None 
2 5,800 First National Stores__.____-- _- None None 
4 Sage Grand Unien @ Wnncoccccoccece 3,200 1 
4(1) se Be 8h Oe A Se 1,500 1 
3(1) 9,300 May Department Stores____ ~~ None None 
4 4,500 Montgomery Ward —----~---~--. 10,000 2(1) 
2 3,100 RESETS ee ee None None 
2(1) 3,800 a eae None None 
3(1) 6,000 Western Auto Supply__------- None None 

Rubber and Tires: 

3 I ne 2,000 1(1) 
5 128,300 United States Rubber 17__-____ 25,700 (New) 2 
2,700 (Old) 3(3) 
Steels: 
2(1) 2,400 U.S. Pipe and Foundry_-_----- None None 
1 1,050 General Refractories? ___-  --- 5,300 2(2) 
None None _ Jones and Laughlin... -- ~~ 23,600 4(3) 
None None Wheeling Steel  _-----------~- 1,000 2(1) 
None None Youngstown Sheet and Tube... 7,600 2(2) 
Textiles: 
3(1) 4,300 Celanese Corp. of America... 500 1(1) 
2(2) 4,000 Lowenstein (M.) and Sons._... None None 
2 ff > + & “sa None None 
6 25.700 Stevens (J. P.) Ce......-.<csc< None None 

Tobaccos: 

4 6,300 American Tobacco  ..-------. - None None 

4 4,500 Liggett and Myers_...-------. None None 

7(2) Tae . Fee BEOCTED cnccnceuceesosso 4,550 1(1) 
Miscellaneous: 

2(1) 1,900 Robertshaw-Fulton Controls .. None None 
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Utilities Continue 
To Dominate 
Fund Purchases 


Texas Utilities was also increased. 
in eight portfolios and newly com- 
mitted to another. Offsetting this 
total of 19,331 shares were two 
sales amounting to 14,000. 


Other Utility Transactions 
Middle South Utilities, New 

York State Electric and Gas and 
Niagara Mohawk Power were 
each liked by four managements. 
Additions totaled 28,200 shares, 
54,800 shares and 51,500 shares: 
respectively. 17,200 shares of 
Middle South were lightened im 
two portfolios, 500 shares of New 
York State Electric in one, while 
8,500 shares of Niagara Mohawk 
were entirely eliminated from 
two others. Three managements: 
each acquired shares in Carolina 
Power and Light, Central apd 
Southwest Corporation, Columbus: 
and Southern Ohio Electric, Gen— 
eral Public Utilities, Kansas 
Power and Light and Public Serw— 
ice Electric and Gas. Additions te, 
two portfolios of American Tele— 
phone and Telegraph totaled 2,060 
shares; there were no sales of this: 
leading communication issue. 


Selling of the utilities was light 
and scattered. Only concentrated 
liquidation was in North Amer 
ican, a total of 59,800 shares being 
eliminated from six portfolios and 
lightened in a seventh. Offsetting, 
in part, were two purchases 
amounting to 35,900 shares. 


The Merchandising Group 


Federated Department Store 
was the best-liked company im 
the merchandising group. Two 
years ago it had also been the 
most popular retail issue, beat 
since that time had found few 
new friends until last quarter 
when three managements dis— 
played interest. Eight funds cur— 
rently acqUired a total of 9,600 








SUMMARY 


shares, three making new com- 
mitments; no stock was sold. Al- 








Balance Purchases and Sales Portfolio Securities—61 Investment 


Open-End Companies: 


Balanced Funds 


Stocks Funds 


‘Closed-End Companies 


Totals—All 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
a 
7 
8 

9 100% stock 
10 


11 Part bought 
12 
13 
14 


15 
16 
17 


31,125 shares acquired through rights. 
In part, represents a distribution from Electric Bond and Share. 
Received through exercise of rights with exception of 540 shares. 
One for ten. 

41,400 shares purchased through rights. 
2,790 shares received as 5% stock dividend. 
Excepting 2, 


Companies 
Bought Sold Matched Total 
caleatiidh diiiealiitins 14 2 5 21 
itiebbeeaaiidies 20 3 5 28 
amide 1 2 ) 12 
Companies_-_ 35 7 19 61 


FOOTNOTES 








50% stock dividend. 
13,800 shares received in two-for-one split-up. 

93,000 shares received in two-for-one split-up, plus 100% stock divi- 
dend; rights exercised also for additional shares. 

205,900 shares received in two-for-one split-up. 

Additions with the exception of 5,500 shares received as 100% stock div. 
Converted from Series “A” 4s of 1970. 
Split two-and-a-half-for-one. 

17,500 shares acquired through rights. 


Basis: One for eight. 


dividend. 


Excluding stock received in two-for-one split-up. 


through exercise of rights. 

Basis: One for ten. 

Basis: 
Basis: One for five. 


100 shares, additions result from two-for-one split-up, plus 


50% stock dividend. 


NOTE — This 


sales of funds sponsored by one management are treated as a unit. 


survey covers 63 investment companies, but purchases or 


For 


example, the several funds sponsored by E. W. Axe and Co. are considered 


as having the weight of one manager. 


Individual portfolio changes of the 


Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund are not surveyed. 
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HARLAND ALLEN ASSOCIATES 


28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD—CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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GROWTH 
INDUSTRY 
SHARES, Inc. 


A Mutual Fund 


Priced at 103% of net asset value. 


Prospectus from your dealer or 
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lied Stores took second place im 
this group during the period un- 
der review, shares totaling 4,400 
being added by four trusts amd 
newly purchased by a fifth. There 
was no liquidation in this isswe, 
either. W. T. Grant was liked 
by four funds, but another sold @ 
block of 1,500 shares. 4,500 shares 
of Montgomery Ward were added 
to four portfolios, but there were 
two offsetting sales totaling 10,000 
shares. Sears Roebuck made it 
initial appearance among the 
holdings of one management and 
was added by another, but there 
was no liquidation as in Ward. 
Three funds bought a total of- 
3.400 shares of Associated Dry 
Goods, 9,300 shares of May De- 
partment Stores, 6,000 shares of 
Western Auto Supply, 19,200 
shares of American Stores and 
5.650 shares of Grand Union. 
First National Stores and Penney 
were each acquired by two man- 
agements. A_ block of 25,000 
shares of Woolworth, which had 
been top favorite in the first 
quarter of the year, was added 
to one portfolio. 


Favorite Rails 


Santa Fe and Southern Pacific, 
on both of which management 
opinion had been divided earlier 
in the year, were the favorite 
rails during the current quarter. 
20,000 shares of Santa Fe repre- 
sented additions to five portfolios 
and new commitments in three 
others. Three more trusts light- 


ened a total of 3,200 shares. Six 
funds liked Southern Pacific, twe 
of which made initial purchases. 
Three others also disposed of a 
total of 6.300 shares. Union Pa- 
cific and Illinois Central were 


Continued on page 26 
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Continued from page 25 


Utilities Continue 
To Dominate 
Fund Purchases 


each bought by five managements. 
These additions were partially 
offset by two sales of the former 
and one of the latter. Louisville 
and Nashville was increased in 
three portfolios and represented 
a new commitment in a fourth; 
there was no liquidation in this 


carrier. Of particular’ interest 
were three initial portfolio ac- 
quisitions of New York Central 


totaling 34,400 shares. One block 
of 500 shares was sold. Three 
trusts also bought Chesapeake and 
Ohio, purchases totaling 6,400 
shares. Baltimore and Ohio and 
Nickel Plate were each liked by 
two managements, additions total- 
ing 7,100 shares of the former 


| Aberdeen Fund 


Est. 1933 









A 
Mutual 
Investment 
Fund 


Prospectus from your 
lavestment Dealer or 


61 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 6 








Texas ye nd 


prospectus may be obtained from 
your investment dealer or 


BRADSCHAMP & COMPANY 


Union National Bank Bidg., Houston, Texas 













THE 


AXE-HOUGHTON FUNDS 


Mutual Investment 
Funds 






















Axe-Houghton Fund A 
Axe-Houghton Fund B 
Republic Investors Fund 

Income Foundation Fund 


Prospectus on request from 
your Investment Dealer 
or 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 19,N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a Prospectus. 
Name 


TCHR eee eee Ores 


Address SCH ETEeeeEE ee Tee eee 


and 2,000 of the latter. Profit- 
taking made its appearance in 
two roads heavily invested in 
oil lands, Northern Pacific and 
Canadian Pacific. Two funds dis- 
posed of a total of 4.500 shares 


of the former and three lightened 
holdings of the Canadian carrier 
Opinion was divided on Rock Is- 
land, which had been the favorite 
in the two previous quarters. 
Natural Gas 

Colorado Interstate Gas was 
best-liked among the natural gas 
equities, four trusts making new 
commitments and a fifth adding 
to existing holdings. Purchases 
totaled 29,980 with no _ liquida- 
tion. Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion and Consolidated Natural 
Gas were well-bought, but much 
of the buying of the latter was 
stimulated through rights. Three 
investment companies each ac- 
quired New Jersey Natural Gas, 
Shamrock Oil and Gas, and Texas 
Eastern Transmission (one of the 
previous quarter’s top favorites) 
A total of 600 shares of Mississip- 
pi River Fuel and 4,800 shares of 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke were 
each added by two trusts. Only 
concentrated liquidation was in 
Columbia Gas System, 28,900 
shares being disposed of by four 
funds. 

Building Group 

American Radiator and Lone 
Star Cement were most favored 
in the building group as four 
funds each acquired 4,500 shares 
of the former and 2,100 of the 
latter. Three purchases were 
made of Armstrong Cork and U.S. 
Gypsum with one offsetting sale 
of the latter. Glidden, Flintkote 
and American Seating were also 
liked. Existing holdings of the 
latter were also doubled through 
the stock split-up. Selling in this 
group was light and not concen- 
trated on any particular issue. 


Food Stocks 
United Fruit was by far the 
favorite representative of the 
food stocks as nine trusts pur- 
chased a total of 9,800 shares, 
three of which were initial com- 
mitments. General Foods was 


bought by four companies with 
no offsetting portfolio liquidation. 
National Biscuit and Standard 
Brands also were liked, two funds 
each acquiring a total of 1,000 
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15th Consecutive Dividend 


The Directors of Television- 
Electronics Fund, Inc. have de- 
clared a dividend of I1c per 
| share from investment income, 

payable August 29, 1952 





to shareholders of record 
August 15, 1952. 


| Chester D. Tripp 


August 6, 1952 President 


135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, illinois 


s 
£ 
f ete rue” 


povestors 


STOCK FUND 


Notice of 28th Consecutive Dividend 
The Board of Directors of Investors 
Stock Fund has declared a quarterly 
dividend of eighteen cents per share 
payable on August 21, 1952 to 
shareholders on record as of July 
31, 1952. 


H. K. Bradford, President 


Chpvestors STOCK FUND 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








shares of the former and 3,300 
shares of the latter. There was a 
complete absence of liquidation in 


these issues. Other companies to 
find acceptance of trust manage- 
ment in this group were Bes! 


Foods, Borden, Corn Products Re- 


fining. Sunshine Biscuit and 
Wrigley. Selling was pronounced 
in National Dairy Products as 
three funds eliminated the issue 


and another lightened holdings 


Electrical Equipments 

General Electric was the favor- 
ite in the electrical equipment 
group, seven managements 
quiring a total of 14,700 shares 
Motorola and Philco were each 
liked by five trusts and four pur- 
chased Radio Corporation, which 
had been the favorite individual 
issue not only in the electrical 
field, but among all groups in the 
previous quarter. Also bought on 
balance were McGraw Electric, 
Square “D,” Zenith Radio and 
Sprague Electric. Opinion was 
evenly divided on Westinghouse. 

International Paper switched its 
position to the most popular stock 
of its group from one in which 
heaviest selling was concentrated 
in the two previous quarters. 
Eight managements bought a to- 
tal of 13,000 shares and there was 
a complete absence of any selling. 
Union Bag and Paper was also 
bought by six managements. 
Three trusts each also bought 
Crown Zellerbach, Container 
Corporation and Rayonier. 


acC- 


Selling in Oils 

Profit-taking in the oils was 
marked by selling of Gulf Oil by 
six managements and Atlantic Re- 
fining by five trusts. Phillips also 
was liquidated by four other 
funds. Other selling was concen- 
trated in Creole, Ohio Oil, Sea- 
board, Standard of Indiana and 
Texas Corp. Steels, which also 
bore the brunt of the selling, were 
svotlighted by liquidation in 
Jones and Laughlin, Wheeling, 
Youngstown and’General Refrac- 
tories. 


H. L. Rice Joins 
First Investment Co. 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Henry 
L. Rice has become associated 
with First Investment Company, 
investment counsel firm, 6363 Wil- 
shire Boulevard. Mr. Rice was 
formerly in the investment de- 
partment of the Union Bank and 
Trust Company. 


E. T. Reel, Others 


Join Fairman & Co. 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Eugene 
T. Reel, Charles H. Hatch and 
Bertrand B. Bratton have become 
associated with Fairman & Co., 
210 West Seventh Street, mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange. All were formerly as- 
sociated with Jackson-Anderson 
Incorporated of Beverly Hills, of 
which Mr. Reel was Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


With Cantor, Fitzgerald 


(Special to THe FINanciaL CHRONICLE) 

BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—David 
M. Shayne is now connected with 
Cantor, Fitzgerald & Co.. Inc., 224 
North Canon Drive. 


With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Roy 
M. Giles is now with Waddell & 
Reed, Inc., 8943 Wilshire Boule- 
vard. 


Joins Franklin Co. 


(Special to THe FINaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Maurice 
Leitch is now connected with 
Samuel B. Franklin & Company, 
215 West Seventh Street. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


—— 
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= = By JOHN 
A good salesman will always 
do a substantial volume of busi- 
ness. He will do business even 


if he has to dig up the prospects 
himself. Men who have been in 
the securities business a _ long 
time know how to use radiation, 
and how to obtain new clients 
from well satisfied customers. 

3ut there are many new men 
who have recently taken up the 
sale of Mutual Funds that have 
the potential future of becoming 
top-flight securities salesmen, 
but who do not have the back- 
ground of experience that other- 
wise would enable them to satis- 
factorily develop their own 
prospects. Some of these men may 
be doing a fair job right now 
despite the handicap under which 
ihey are working. It takes “good 
leads,” plus a sound plan of oper- 
ations and cooperation between 
the salesman and his firm, to put 
even a good salesman up where 
he belongs in the high earnings 
brackets. For promising “new 
salesmen” a system of this type 
will almost insure the success of 
such men. 


Here Is What One New Man 
Doing With Cooperation! 
Several years ago friend of 
mine who is a retail investment 
dealer in New York City decided 
that he was going to try and 
develop an organization of se- 
curities salesmen who would look 
upon their business as a _ pro- 
fessional man considers a career. 
He had many years of personal 
selling axperience behind him, 
and he realized that if he could 
develop a mail system that 
created leads in sufficient quanti- 
ty from qualified security buyers, 
that new men with a real sales 
potential could develop into top 
producers in a relatively short 
period of time. 

After considerable study and 
“trial and error,’ he has perfected 
his advertising to the extent that 
each salesman in his organization 
is assured of at least an average 
of eighty leads a month. This is 
based upon a monthly working 
period of 20 days for each sales- 
man. In other words, his men 
can be certain that they will have 
an average of four new prospects 
a day. 

Imagine if you will, the con- 
fidence that men can have in 
their ultimate success when they 
know thev can afford to be “in- 
dependent” when ‘they make a 
contact with a new--prospect. They 
don’t have to Worry that they 
will have no one to see if a few 
prospects do not wish to see them. 
They can go on to the next. They 


Is 


a 





can tell themselves. “I am _ too 
busy to bother with the dead- 
heads—let’s go where the pastures 
are greener.” 


Here is a case historv of a man 
who never sold securities before 
in his life. The first vear he was 


in the business his results from 
Direct Mail Leads Exclusive of 
His Other Production were: 
Sales for 12 month 


a ae nem 
Average initial sale 
Average holding of client 

at end, of period__-_- 4,533.65 

There were no bonanza sales 
in this record—the smallest sale 
was $77.28, and the largest 
$12,238.50. 


For the first six months of 


$63.471.13 
2.946.60 


1952 on direct mail leads ex- 

clusively: 

Total sales for 6 month 
RE Ree $76,106.50 

Average initial sale__ 4,701.82 


Of course, this man did other 
business some of it was the 
direct result of radiation obtained 
from the sales made from this 
firm’s lead system. This is the 


| 
‘ection Salesman’s Corner 
. 
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actual case history of a new man. 
He is not even beginning to ap- 
proach his potential earning 
power which will develop as he 
goes along and gains experience. 
Does it pay? On the basis of 
results obtained so far this dealer 
says, “I believe that any good 
man who takes a real interest in 
our plan of client development 
should be able to develop sales 
of a minimum of $500,000 a year 
and a top man can go much 
higher. This dealer knows his 
costs per lead and it is admittedly 
high. But he also knows that no 
lead cost is too high if he obtains 
a large volume of business as a 
result of these expenditures. 
Good leads, good men, and top 
cooperation will bring success. 


Ketchikan Pulp Sells 
414% Bonds Privately 


Ketchikan Pulp Co. has an- 
nounced that it has entered into 
agreements with four institutional 
investors for the sale of up to 
$36,000,000 of its first mortgage 
414% bonds, series A, due Oct. 1, 
1972 to furnish the major part of 
the funds for the construction of a 
dissolving pulp mill. The bonds 
will be delivered and funds will 
be furnished to the company as 
construction progresses. The fi- 
nancing was arranged through 
Morgan Stanley & Co. and Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc. 

Ketchikan Pulp Co., the com- 
mon stock of which is equally 
owned by American Viscose Corp. 
and Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Co., is incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Washington 
and qualified to do business in 
Alaska. It was formed in 1947 for 
the purpose of constructing and 
operating an integrated dissolving 
pulp mill at Ward Cove near Ket- 
chinikan, Alaska. It is expected 
that the mill, construction of 
which has already begun, will be 
completed in 1954. It will have 
an annual capacity in excess of 
100,000 tons of high alpha pulp, 
suitable for the manufacture of 
rayon and cellophane. The com- 
pany and the Forest Service of the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture have entered into a tim- 
ber sales agreement which covers 
Ketchikan’s timber requirements 
for a period of 50 years. The 
major portion of the production 
will be sold to American Viscose 
under a long-term contract. 

The design and construction of 
the mill will be under the super- 
vision of Puget Sound and opera- 
tions after completion of the mill 
will be carried on through the 
joint efforts of botn owner com- 
panies. 


First California Adds 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Walter 
M. Wells has been added to the 
staff of First CalifGrnia Com- 
pany Inc., 647 South Spring St. 


With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THe Frnanctat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Nor- 
man M. Dahl has become affili- 
ated with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 523 West Sixth 
Street. He was formerly with 
John Nuveen & Co. 


Joins Irving Lundborg 

(Special to THe Financrat CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
George P. McDonnell has become 
affiliated with Irving Lundborg 
& Co., 310 Sansome Street, mem- 
bers of the New York and San 
Francisco Stock Exchanges. He 
was previously with Davies & Co. 
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California Electric Power 


California Electric Power Company is a hydro-electric utility 
which buys a substantial amount of power from the Hoover Dam 
and from other sources. Revenues are about 83% electric, 11% 
telephone, and 6% ice. Electric revenues are some 38% residen- 
tial and rural, 29% industrial, etc. The company supplies elec- 
tricity in parts of southeastern California and southwestern 
Nevada. In the cities of San Bernardino and Riverside, it shares 
the business with Southern California Edison. 

The areas served are not heavily populated, but have con- 
siderable diversity of agricultural, industrial and other loads. 
The principal agricultural activities are the growing of oranges, 
lemons, dates, deciduous fruits, alfalfa and vegetables, and the 
associated packing, canning, processing and by-product operations. 
In the industrial field are the recovery of chemicals, including 
soda ash, potash and borax, and the manufacture of cement. There 
is also the mining of gold, silver, tungsten, silica and iron. The 
residential and commercial business includes military establish- 
ments and desert resorts. 


The company generates only part of its needs. Completion 
of a 100,000 KW steam plant (60,000 KW currently and 40,000 
KW late in 1953) will materially reduce power purchases and 
decrease the average cost of steam generation. 


Following statistics indicate the company’s record since 1943: 


Calendar Revenues Net Income Common Stock Share Data 

Year ( Mill.) (Mill. ) Earnings Dividends Range 
. = - $13.48 $1.51 $ .54 $ .60 8%4-7 
Bens - rs 11.62 1.77 .68 .60 9%4-7 
a 10.91 1.92 92 .60 8%-64% 
| 9.82 1.51 .74 .60 84% -6% 
ese a 8.50 1.41 77 .60 10 -6% 
|, 7.62 1.33 .75 .60 12 %y18B% 
1945_ 7.19 1.38 95 55 13 -6% 
Bein wares 6.61 1.28 1.06 40 73%4-5% 
*1943 bes 7.15 1.17 1.14 10 7%-1% 

*Excludes results of properties sold from date of sale, Oct. 15, 1943. 


The major factor in the earnings decline in 1950-51 was the 
sharp increase in the cost of purchased power and in cost of pro- 
ducing steam power. The dollar amount of this increase was so 
large in 1951 that it absorbed 89 cents out of each dollar of added 
revenue. Low water conditions at the company’s hydro power 
sources, especially at Hoover Dam on the Colorado River, forced 
the company to buy or generate high cost steam power. Most 
of the reduction at Hoover Dam occurred in the very low-priced 
secondary power, so that the cost of replacing it was high. Also 
the increase of nearly 21% in KWH sales required the purchase 
of additional steam power. These factors affected earnings in 
the latter part of 1950 but became more acute in 1951. However, 
the anticipated new steam generating capacity should help rem- 
edy this situation and hydro operations have also been more 
satisfactory during early 1952. 

Near the close of 1951 an electric rate increase averaging 
6.4% of revenues was obtained. With the improved hydro condi- 
tions and the effect of the rate increase, earnings have now im- 
proved sharply, 29 cents being earned in the quarter ended 
June 30 compared with 13 cents last year; and for the 12 months 
ended June 30, earnings On the average number of shares were 
83 cents per share compared with 56 cents for the previous period. 

“Growth of residential and commercial revenue continues at 
a very high rate,’ President Cage recently stated, “and, with 
some minor exceptions resulting from the steel strike, business 
conditions throughout the company’s entire territory are excel- 
lent. Good water conditions on both the company’s own water 
shed and that of the Colorado River, forecast earlier this year, 
are being realized. 

“Both of the two 30,000-kilowatt units at the company’s new 
Highgrove Steam Plant are now in operation, one unit on a test 
basis. This plant has been brought in well ahead of schedule at 
a cost substantially under the estimate, and is operating in a 
highly satisfactory manner. Purchases of power have been re- 
duced to the minimum. 


“Plans for financing outlined in previous reports are now 
maturing. It is planned to issue and sell 350,000 shares of com- 
mon stock about the first of October of this year. Further 
financing will be carried out early in 1953, at which time it is 
planned that all short-term bank loans will be paid and funds 
provided to carry out the heavy construction program arising 
from the rapid population and industrial growth in the company’s 
territory. Shortly after the sale of the 350,000 shares of common 
stock in October, if market and other conditions remain favor- 
able, the balance of the two convertible preference stock issues 
(54%2% and 5.60%) remaining outstanding at that time will be 
called ” 

The common stock, which is currently selling around 9% on 
the Curb Exchange (range this year 10-8 %), yields slightly 
over 6%. 





Two With Marache Sims 


(Special 


With Gross, Rogers 


(Special to THe FInaNciat CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Basil 


to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Gordon 


Bancroft, Jr. has become asso- 
ciated with Gross, Rogers, Bar- 
hour Smith & (Co., 559 South 
Figueroa Street, members of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Bancroft was previously with 
Fewel & Co. and G. Brashears & 
Co. 


C. Gillies and Richard S. Molnar 
have bceome_ affiliated with 
Marache Sims & Co., 634 South 


Spring Street, members of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Molnar was previously with G. 
Brashears & Go. 


Continued from page 2 


The Security | 
Like Best 


ported as $7,187,495 or a little 
over $10 per share on the com- 
bined stocks outstanding. This 
should be augmented by the cash 
to be received by the sale of John 
David, Inc., allowing for the pay- 
ment of the bank loan of $800,000. 

Earnings for the first quarter 
of the fiscal year, after taxes, 
amounted to $77,375. This amount 
represents no John David, Inc. 
figures in view of the contem- 
plated sale. 


From reports coming to hand 
the law of averages seems to be 
working towards a revival in soft 
goods. Consumer incomes from 
wages, dividends, etc. should re- 
main high, and as women’s wear- 
ing apparel is a semi-perishable 
commodity due to usage, change 
of styles, etc., a definite trend to 
increased replenishments appears 
very likely. 

At the annual meeting on June 
9th the subject of a dividend pay- 
ment was broached by several 
owners of stock. The President, 
Mr. Walter Hoving, was receptive 
to a discussion of this important 
matter to stockholders, and it is 
possible that this will be on the 
agenda for Directors this coming 
Fall. 


In my opinion Hoving Corpora- 
tion stock is an attractive pur- 
chase at present levels, based on 
the change for the better that is 
evidently ‘taking place in the soft 
goods industry, as well as the pos- 
sibility .of. a resumption of divi- 
dend payments within the reason- 
able future. 


Dillon, Read Group 
Offers Pipe Line Stock 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. headed 
an investment group which yes- 
terday (Aug. 13) offered to the 
public 350,000 additional shares 
of Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 
common stock at $17.37% per 
share. 


Of the net proceeds, $2,500,000 
will be used to prepay part of 
the company’s outstanding bank 
notes, and the balance added to 
general funds. Texas Gas is pres- 
ently embarked on an expansion 
program designed to increase its 
delivery capacity by approxi- 
mately 240 million cubic feet per 
day. The $34,000,000 program in- 
cludes the construction of 408 
miles of 26-inch loop lines, two 
new compressor stations and ad- 


ditional compressor capacity in 
six existing stations. The in- 
creased capacity will meet the 


growing requirements of custom- 
ers, including firm sales to Ohio 
Fuel Gas Company of up to 65 
million additional cubic feet per 
day and 20 million additional 
cubic feet per day to Louisville 
Gas, and 75 million additional 
cubic feet per day on an inter- 
ruptible basis to Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company. 

Texas Gas now owns and oper- 
ates a 2,600-mile pipeline system 
extending from east Texas to west- 
ern Ohio with a delivery capacity 
of approximately 669 million cu- 
bic feet of natural gas per day. 
Approximately 91% of sales are 
made to 31 public utilities serv- 
ing 131 communities in Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Illinois and Indiana 
and to Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corp. and Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 
at a point near Middletown, Ohio. 

For the 12 months ended April 
30, 1952 operating revenues were 
$41,320,242 and net income was 
$3,960,003. before deducting pre- 
ferred dividends. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By H. E. JOHNSON 


This Week — Insurance Stocks 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., of 75 Fulton Street, New York 
City, recently announced the publication of the 1952 edition of 
Best’s Fire and Casualty Insurance Reports. 


This is the fifty-third annual edition of these reports and is 
the first time since 1914 that the combined fire and casualty 
reports have been published in one volume. Prior to the past 
several years most agents and companies were restricted to and 
interested only in either the fire or casualty lines. 


In the last few years, however, legislation in different states 
has made it possible for insurance companies that have the finan- 
cial resources to write all classes of business. Consequently the 
practice of multiple line underwriting has grown rapidly. This 
change has made it advantageous to consolidate the fire and 
marine reports with the casualty and surety reports rather than 
publish separate volumes as in previous years. 


This has been done in the current volume and has made 
possible a better coverage of companies and more information 
available to users of the Reports. 


As a recognized authority in the insurance industry for over 
50 years, Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., in the current publication 
presents a comprehensive analysis of about 1,100 companies and 
associations operating in the United States and Canada. 

Reports are given on the financial position, history and in- 
surance operations of the different companies. Each analysis also 
comments upon the management, general underwriting policy, 
investment policy and operating record. Statistical exhibits are 
shown on such matters as underwriting by classes, classification 
of assets, earnings, dividends and share values. A five-year com- 
parison of financial and operating records helps to place some 
of the figures in proper perspective. 

Other parts of the 1952 edition are devoted to a discussion 
of the fire and casualty business in some of its broad aspects 
including the status of insurance as commerce within the meaning 
of the Supreme Court decision of 1944. The underwriting record 
experienced on different classes of insurance is also reviewed 
including some of the current problems. 

One of the more interesting features of the Report is the 
discussion of multiple line underwriting. As pointed out in the 
current volume the trend towards this type of underwriting has 
been motivated by the desire on the part of the industry to 
simplify their merchandising problem as well as to serve the 
public in a better manner. 

This development of multiple line operations has in turn 
started other trends in the industry. With different classes of 
insurance underwritten in a single carrier, the need for large 
group operations does not exist to the same extent as before. 
In fact there have already been several large consolidations where 
subsidiaries have been absorbed by parent organizations for more 
efficient operations. 

Although there will undoubtedly be additional consolidations, 
the existing method of doing business is likely to continue for 
sometime. Not all groups are set up on a basis which permits 
physical merger. Others have specific reasons for continuing the 
present group organization. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the leading stock 
groups as presented in the current edition of Best’s Insurance 
Reports. 























LEADING STOCK COMPANY GROUPS 
(Net premiums written in thousands) 





——Ranking 
1951 1950 1941 1951 1950 1941 
$ $ $ 

EE . .cdasvawaee 365,535 301,222 104,814 1 1 2 
I aa direc ies se 294,644 257,646 94,805 2 2 3 
WE anes ancbirecsinitie 285,952 236,852 82,395 3 3 5 
America Fore_____----~ 241,512 218,598 87,291 4 4 4 
0 ea _.. 209,840 184,227 107,054 5 5 1 
Ins. Co. of No. Amer.. 203,504 182,523 55,392 6 6 7 
Royal-Liverpool __--~-- 192,374 161,463 81,158 7 7 6 
U. S. Fidelity & Guar. 143,410 124,547 45,631 8 9 ) 
Fireman’s Fund____--- 140,125 119,937 35,957 9 10 14 
Loyalty Group___-----~ 126,172 115,211 45,509 10 11 10 
=a 119,452 105,323 48,585 11 12 & 
Continental Casualty. 115,657 99,827 28,366 12 13 16 
General Motors _____-- 112,008 127,762 41,070 13 8 11 
Great American ___--- 106,672 96,364 32,539 14 14 15 
St. Paul F. & M.-_----- 97,096 86,514 27,432 15 15 18 
Alistate .............. 83,973 66,311 6,837 15 19 — 
Crum & Forster_._.___.. 83,289 78,059 39,030 17 16 13 
Employers’ Group _--- 79,380 71,612 40,077 18 17 12 
American of Newark. 75,100 64,582 24,246 19 20 19 
American-Associated__ 69,861 68,819 — 20 1is8 — 


There are many other useful pieces of information and the 
1952 edition of the Reports is considered a valuable reference 
manual for investors interested in insurance operations and stocks. 





A. W. Morris Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES,-—Calif.— 
Leonard Vandervelde has been 
added to the staff of A. W. Morris 
& Co., 325 West Eighth Street, 
members of the New York and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges. 


With R. A. Harrison 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Ervin 
E. Stein is with Richard A. Har- 
rison, 220 Sixteenth Street. He 
was previously with King Merritt 
& Co., Inc. 


BANK 


INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 17-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Dept.) 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 
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Says Free Enterprise 
Gan Eliminate 
Materials Shortages 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, in its monthly “Survey,” 
takes issue with Report of the 

President’s Materials Policy Com- 

mission. Opposes government 

market manipulation of raw ma- 

terials prices and advocates free 
markets for free enterprise. 

In a leading article, entitled 
“The Materials Outlook and Free 
Enterprise,” the August issue of 
“The Guaranty Survey,” published 
by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, takes issue with the 
conclusions in the recent report 
of the President’s Materials Policy 
Committee, which holds that the 
United States and the rest of the 


free world faces grave future 
problems of raw materials sup- 
plies, and that private business 


enterprise cannot safely be relied 
upon to remedy the situation. 

“A partial answer to the com- 
mission’s doubts,” says “The Sur- 
vey,” “is to be found in the record 
of private enterprise. In the case 
of petroleum, for example, the 
far-sighted acquisition of foreign 
reserves by private corporations 
has done far more than furnish 
supplementary sources of oil for 
civilian needs in the United States. 
It has also done much to buttress 
the military strength of the ‘free 
world’ in its efforts to provide 
safeguards against further Com- 
munist aggression. Similar fore- 
sighted action has been taken in 
steel, copper and other basic in- 
dustries.” 

The Materials Policy Commis- 
sion report, according to “The 
Survey,” proposes a set of devices 
to meet what it calls the “problem 
of materials market instability” 
—-this is, in plain language, to 
manipulate prices, production and 
exports by international agree- 
inent. “Multilateral contracts” on 
the model of the International 
Wheat Agreement would establish 
floor and ceiling prices. “Buffer 
stocks” would be bought and sold 
by a special international au- 
thority to offset natural fluctua- 
tions in supply and demand. 
“Quotas or restrictions on produc- 
tion and exports would be used 
in conjunction with the ‘buffer 
stocks’ to prevent long-continued 
downtrends in prices. 


“The history of domestic and 
international trade bears witness 
to the difficulties and perils that 
arise from well-meaning but mis- 
guided attempts at market manip- 
ulation,” “The Survey” contends. 
“Almost every basic commodity 
entering into world trade has been 
the object of such attempts at one 
time or another. The record, it 
would seem, ought to be enough 
to discourage further experiments 
along the same line.” 

“If free competitive enterprise 
is made truly free and truly com- 
petitive,” concludes the editorial 
article, “there need be no fear 
that it will fail to make available 















































all the materials needed on an 
economical basis. It is generally 
the doctrinaire ‘social planner’ 


who, ignoring the lessons of ex- 
perience, argues that government 
can do it better.” 











Frank Knowlton Adds 
(Special to Tue Financrat Curontcie) 
OAKLAND, Calif. Rachel 
Felds is now with Frank Knowl- 


ton & Co., Bank of America 
Building. 


Two With Harrison 


(Special to Tue Financrat CHronicie) 

SACRAMENTO, Calif. — Enos 
L. Ashley and Joel F. Ewing have 
been added to the staff of Rich- 
atd A. Harrison, 220 Sixteenth 
Street. 
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Common Stocks and 
Perplexities of Trustees 


conservative forecaster, warning 
that perhaps there will some day 
be an end to this boom, now in its 
10th year, and inquiring: What if 
an armistice should come in Ko- 
rea? What if Russia should show 
signs of turning to ways of peace? 
What will sustain this high econ- 
omy when we complete our pre- 
paredness program? The warning 
is sounded that even now we are 
witnessing slow-downs in some 
industries, and so Mr. Trust Of- 
ficer starts his day, or shall I say 
each day, with a mass of conflict- 
ing forecasts. Daily, he receives 
the usual quota of letters from 
disturbed beneficiaries, saying he 
must arrange to increase their in- 
comes, because with everything 
so high they simply cannot get 
along. He carries these worries 
home and in his troubled dreams, 
investment programs pass in pan- 
orama before him. He sees stock 
ratios of 30%—50%—75%—80% 
in numerous accounts. Is he right 
or wrong in continuing these per- 


per as America grew and pros- 
pered. This philosophy has been 
shared by their families for gen- 
erations and many of the great 
estates we are administering came 
into existence because of this 
policy. These large estates in the 
main were not created by specu- 
lating in stocks or commodities 
but principally by following a 
policy of buying into or starting 
some business in a fundamental 
industry and staying with it 
through fair weather and foul. 
Look at Ford — the duPonts — 
Duke. Their wealth grew as 
America grew. 

The beneficiaries of these trusts 
strongly maintain this position 
and would fight bitterly any at- 
tempt to dispose of the holdings. 
In many instances they would 
resort to court action to prevent 
the sale of old family holdings. 
Shall these accounts be reduced 
to 50% — to 30% in commons, 
with the accompanying heavy 
capital gains tax and drastic re- 


centages? The widow Jones’ trust quction in income for the bene- 
rises in fancy before him and he ficjaries—beneficiaries, mind you, 
wonders whether there will be who jn most instances are the 
enough income to maintain her toctator’s or trustor’s chief con- 
and her five young children—~yes, cern? 

and to educate them, with princi- Th eit Mei te 

pal encroachment when the time en, we nave me iarge en- 


dowment funds for charitable and 


comes, without unduly depleting . . ; 2 . . 
omer: . P S educational institutions with high 


Jones’ modest estate. 


percentages in common stocks. 
Trust Problems Multiply Most of these institutions are 
Each day, as he reviews trust Tunning deficits in these infla- 


tionary times and are praying 
for every possible dollar of in- 
come in order that their services 
need not be curtailed. 


Shall these holdings of common 
stocks be reduced and if so, how 
will the institutions replace the 
income that will be lost by the 
switch out of commons into fixed 
income securities? A switch from 
stocks to bonds usually means a 
reduction of income of approxi- 
mately 50% for tax-exempt in- 
stitutions. 


accounts the problems multiply. 
He sees account after account 
that started out five, six or ten 
years ago with 30% in equities. 
Then, as time went on and infla- 
tion and its effects became more 
apparent, his Committee increased 
the stock percentages to 50%. 
When the market continued to 
rise, the Trust Officer saw his 
common stock percentage increase 
because of market action, to 60% 
—65%—75% and in instances to 
80% of the account. That’s where 
he now stands. 

What shall he do? Shall he sell 
back to 50%—to 30% in commons, 
or shall he maintain his position, 
intrenched behind a_ substantial 
book profit that could withstand 
a rather severe market shakedown 
before exhausting the profit? He 
knows that if he sells, a part of 
the profit goes out as capital gains 
tax, perhaps as much as 26%. He 
realizes also that the balance of 
the proceeds of sale should be 
invested in bonds or real estate 
mortgages. If municipal bonds are 
bought with say a 10-year ma- 
turity, a yield of from 1.35% to 
1.40% will result. If government 
or corporate bonds, yielding from 
244% to 3%%, or mortgages 
around 4% are purchased, the 
beneficiary must pay out a large 
part of the return in income taxes. 

In addition to the reduction in 
income on a switch from stocks 
to bonds, consideration must be 
given to the reduced purchasing 
power of the income remaining 

after taxes. We all know that 
our dollar is worth perhaps only 


How Problems May Be Solved 


These are some of the invest- 
ment problems that confront the 
Trust Officer: How is he going 
to solve them? Shall he maintain 
a present high stock percentage, 
feeling that we will perhaps con- 
tinue on in an inflationary cycle 
for an indefinite period? This 
position could be maintained with 
sound arguments. For example: 
That our high debt of 260-billion 
presages an easy money policy; 
that is, an attempt by the govern- 
ment to keep money rates low for 
a long, long time; that it is wise 
to be a partner in the large cor- 
porations, for they surely will be 
able to meet successfully any 
troubles that lie ahead, because 
of their great resources and out- 
standing management. 

On the other hand, it has been 
argued that a trustee should 
never carry large percentages of 
trust accounts in equities, that to 
do so would be a departure from 
the old, accepted theory of trust 
investment; namely, to confine 


‘ or ¢ 4 ve . . ° 
about bon ¢ of what it was ten trust investments to fixed income 
years ago, and this fact cannot gecyrities. This theory was fol- 
be ignored when we are con- 


lowed rather generally in the 
inflationary period of the twenties 
but did not prove too sound in 
the dark thirties. I am sure we 
will recall that in the 1920’s the 
laws of many states did not per- 
mit trustees to buy stocks but 
required that investments should 
be limited to gilt-edge first mort- 
gages, corporate bonds or govern- 
ments. We all know that many 
of these first mortgages and cor- 
porate bonds in which trustees 
invested in those days turned 
mighty sour in the thirties. I 
think it is recognized that while 
stocks also suffered heavy de- 
clines during the depression, the 


sidering investment policies. 
Again, we all have many ac- 
counts of testators and trustors 
who have been stock-minded all 
their lives and whose accounts 
come to us with 90% to 100% in 
common stocks, and with pro- 
visions in the will or trust in- 
strument authorizing retention of 
originals in the trustee’s discre- 
tion. These individuals realized 
that by retaining common stocks 
of large corporations in our basic 
industries they were partners in 
businesses that are a vital part 
of our economy, and that these 
businesses would grow and pros- 


leaders turned back sharply when 
business revived and stocks like 
General Motors, Standard of New 
Jersey, duPont and others are 
again our leaders today, while 
many of the inflated first mort- 
gage investments of the twenties 
resulted in permanent, heavy 
losses. 


Can Be No Fixed Investment Rule 
Well, there you have the 
trustee’s dilemma. What invest- 
ment policy shall he follow? In 
my opinion there can be no fixed 
investment rule, unless you call 
the obligation to exercise good, 
sound judgment in investing all 
accounts a fixed rule. I feel that 
is why in 1830 the Massachusetts 
Court in the Harvard College case 
originally pronounced the Pru- 
dent Man Rule for the investment 
of trust funds. That Rule has 
stood the test of the years. More 
and more courts and legislatures 
are adopting it, with the result 
that 31 states, by statute or court 
decision, now follow the Rule. 

Now, what does the Rule pro- 
vide? That a trustee must carry 
50% to 70% of an account in 
bonds? That he must have wide 
diversification of investment? 
That if he has a substantial profit 
in stocks they should be sold, 
notwithstanding the capital gains 
taxes to be paid and regardless 
of the reduction of income to the 
beneficiary? No, these are not the 
provisions. I know of no better 
way to summarize for you the 
famous old Rule than to quote 
the flowing language of the 
original decision: 

“All that can be required of a 
trustee to invest, is, that he shall 
conduct himself faithfully and 
exercise a sound discretion. He is 
to observe how men of prudence, 
discretion and intelligence man- 
age their own affairs, not in re- 
gard to speculation, but in regard 
to the permanent disposition of 
their funds, considering the prob- 
able income, as well as the prob- 
able safety of the capital to be 
invested.” 

On the question of diversifica- 
tion of investments, we read in 
the Restatement of the Law of 
Trusts, Sec. 228, the following: 

“Except as otherwise provided 
by the terms of the trust, the 
trustee is under a duty to the 
beneficiary to distribute the risk 
of loss by a reasonable diversifica- 
tion of investments, unless under 
the circumstances it is prudent 
not to do so.” 

This section clearly indicates 
that under the Rule there are no 
fixed investment policies, that 
there is no _ substitute for a 
trustee’s judgment and discretion. 

The Prudent Man Rule is not 
mysterious or complicated. It 
merely requires a trustee to invest 
trust funds prudently. It should 
be noted that under the Rule a 
trustee must have in view not 
only the safety of the principal 
but also the duty of securing 
reasonable and regular income. I 
would say that a trustee with 
broad discretionary powers who 
bought nothing but government 
bonds was a lazy trustee, unless 
his reason for doing so was clearly 
a belief that at the particular 
time all other forms of investment 
involved undue risks. True, in the 
average case he is probably not en- 
dangering the dollar value of the 
principal, but, on the other hand, 
he is not producing the amount of 
income that a wise and prudent 
trustee should secure for a bene- 
ficiary. 

Again, a trustee does not follow 
the spirit of the Rule by placing 
the principal in speculative in- 
vestments, in the hope of obtain- 
ing a substantial principal appre- 
ciation, and thereafter investing 
the funds in conservative securi- 
ties producing a reasonable in- 
come for the beneficiaries. I think 
all of us will concede that there 
is always some latent risk in any 
investment, but a prudent man 
does not make an investment 
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when he feels that the risk of loss 
is out of proportion to the results 
which he expects to realize from 
the investment. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a prudent man will 
make a speculative investment 
for the purpose of increasing his 
own wealth, but such an invest- 
ment would not be a proper one 
for a trust account because it 
would violate that provision of the 
Rule which requires that the 
preservation of the fund must be 
a primary consideration in exer- 
cising the trustee’s judgment. 

I feel that if a trustee in the 
administration of a trust exercises 
reasonable care and prudence in 
investing trust assets, a court 
would be unwilling to surcharge 
the trustee because his judgment 
proved to be wrong. If this were 
not the case, a trustee would be- 
come a guarantor of his invest- 
ment acts and would be judged 
not according to the facts as they 
existed when the _ investments 
were made but after the bene- 
ficiaries and the court, using hind- 
sight, had had an opportunity to 
review them. 


A Few Cases of Investment 
Problems 


I could theorize indefinitely 
about the obligations of a trustee 
in the management of a trust ac- 
count, but I believe the consider- 
ation of a few actual cases on 
investment problems which have 
come to my attention will do 
much to illustrate what I have in 
mind, 


The first illustration is a trust 
created in May of 1944, consisting 
of $34,000 in cash. In the fall of 
that year the account was invested 
64% in fixed income securities 
and 36% in stocks. The income 
amounted to $1,100.00. In June of 
1948 the account was valued at 
$43,000, with 46% in fixed income 
securities and 54% in common 
stocks, and the income was $1,- 
650.00. In April of this year, the 
account had reached a value of 
$60,000, with 41% in fixed income 
securities and 59% in common 
stocks, and the income had risen to 
$2,300.00. There has been an in- 
crease in the market value of the 
common stocks of $15,900,or 81.5%, 
and the income of the fund has 
increased 106.3% over the return 
received in 1945, the first full 
year of its existence. The stocks 
in the aecount are among the 
leaders in their industries, among 
them Borden Company, General 
Electric, General Motors, Inter- 
national Harvester, Procter and 
Gamble, Standard Oils of Cali- 
fornia, Indiana and New Jersey 
and Union Carbide and Carbon. 
The trustee of this trust has con- 
cluded not to reduce the stock 
percentages at this time, feeling 
that with conditions as they are 
today and with the large profit 
in the account there could be a 
very substantial reduction in mar- 
ket value and income before the 
account would show a loss. The 
beneficiary is, of course, very 
reluctant to have any of the stocks 
sold but is importuning§ the 
trustee to sell goverment bonds 
and increase the common stock 
holdings. 


The next example is a larger 
trust which was created in Octo- 
ber of 1944, amounting to $750,000, 
with an annual income of approx- 
imately $23,800 and consisting of 
993% in fixed income securities 
and 1% in common stocks. The 
trustee at once began to increase 
the stock precentage. 


In 1948, the account had in- 
sreased in value to $880,000 with 
an annual] income of $31,000 and 
consisted of 674% of fixed in- 
come securities and 3214%2% in 
common stocks. In May of 1952, 
the account was worth $1,050,000, 
with fixed income securities about 
42% and common stocks 58%. The 
annual income was $42,400.00 

The common stocks held by the 
trust carry a profit of about $180,- 
000 which represents a 43.4% ap- 
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preciation in market value over 
the cost of the stocks. If the 
trustee should cut the common 
stock percentage to 33% it would 
be necessary to sell common 
stocks of a market value of ap- 
proximately $265,000. These stocks 
are of high investment quality. 
The profit on them would amount 
to about $81,000 and the capital 
gains tax on this profit would be 
$21,000. 

In this account, the common 
stocks were purchased from time 
to time since 1944 at prices which 
it was felt would yield a fair divi- 
dend return on cost and were not 
bought primarily with market ap- 
preciation in mind. The subsequent 
profit on the common stocks af- 
fords the trustee a_ substantial 
buffer against market deprecia- 
tion. There could be a drop in the 
market value of the common 
stocks of almost $180,000 before 
the loss would equal the present 
book profit. It might be argued 
that by selling now and reducing 
the percentage of commons from 
58% to 33% it would be possible 
to salt away the profit but to do 
so would reduce the income of 
the beneficiary. In other words, 
the income from the common 
stocks which would have to be 
sold amounts to $13,600 and after 
Federal income taxes the net 
would be about $6,200, or about 
$2,500 more than the income of 
$3,700 the beneficiary would re- 
ceive if the proceeds of sale after 
capital gains taxes were invested 
in municipals maturing in about 
10 years. If the net proceeds of 
sale after capital gains taxes were 
invested in government and cor- 
porate bonds to yield 3%, the loss 
in income by the switch would be 
even greater. A net yield on the 
bonds after taxes would amount 
to about $3,500 against the yield 
on the common stocks after taxes 
of about $6,200, or a reduction in 
income of $2,700. 

The beneficiary of this trust is 
a married woman with three 
children. Her husband’s income is 
negligible. They file joint returns 
and are in the 59% tax bracket. 
Here again, the trustee on the last 
review of the account concluded 
to make no change in the holdings 
for the present. 

Let’s take a final example: A 
charitable corporation with a very 
large endowment fund. 

The study of the account made 
by a group of investment experts 
in February of 1952 was based on 
values as of December 31, 1951 
when the industrial averages stood 
at $269.23. The purpose was to 
determine whether it would be 
advisable to reduce somewhat the 


To raise this amount, those 
making the survey selected stocks 
giving an average yield of 3.03%. 
This was done because the pro- 
ceeds of sale could be invested in 
bonds to yield about 3%, so that 
the net income of the charity 
would be affected very little by 
the switch. 

The stocks to be sold, however, 
were of the highest grade in the 
entire portfolio and _ included 
many so-called growth companies 
and defensive stocks. After a long 
study of the account, the experts 
were unanimously of the opinion 
that the switch should not be 
made and so advised the trustees 
of the fund. The experts suggested 
to the trustees that if they were 
willing to hold the high-grade 
stocks through possible business 
and market declines which will 
occur, the final investment results 
would be better by retaining the 
present percentage of common 
stocks. The sale of other higher 
yielding stocks out of the account 
was not thought wise because to 
do so would substantially reduce 
the income. 

After studying the report of the 
experts the trustees of the fund 
concluded that while some of the 
common stocks might reduce divi- 
dends during certain periods, 
nevertheless, it was felt that the 
total income over a period of time 
would be greater by retaining the 
present stock postion. 

The trustees likewise followed 
the advice of the experts in not 
reducing the percentage of com- 
mon stocks because they believed 
that in the long run a better prin- 
cipal result would be obtained by 
holding high-grade equities than 
by transferring to bonds, as there 
is little likelihood in a permanent 
endowment fund of this kind that 
any of the stocks would have to 
be sold at an adverse time. 

These cases illustrate the care, 
attention and consideration which 
trustees are giving investment 
portfolios. The decisions reached 

by the trustees were based not 
only on present conditions, but the 
possible results to be obtained by 
holding securities of sound com- 
panies through changing business 
cycles. Undoubtedly, the history of 
past performance of sound stocks 
played a great part in bringing 
about these decisions. By that I 
mean the record of the come-back 
of many of the leading companies 
from the lows of the 1932 depres- 
sion period. 

To illustrate this, I give you 
some figurés on two fine com- 
panies: 


General Motors Corporation 


. High Low Mean 
percentage in common stocks. At price Range 1929 46 17 31% 
that time the fund was invested Price Range 1932- 13 4 82 
as follows: Price Range 1952 55% 50 


Recent Market 55% 
I i 


The recent market and price 
Preferred stocks » 


range have been adjusted to the 


Common stocks__------- 61.7 1950 split of two-for-one and 
represent a 77% increase over the 

_ Total -------------- 76.2% mean price of 1929 and a 556% 
Real Estate ------------ 23.8 inerease over the mean price of 
100.0% 1932. The dividend payments on 


this stock in 1929 adjusting for 
the two-for-one split in 1950 
totaled $1.80 a share, as compared 
with the present $4.00 rate, or an 
increase of 122.2%. Based on the 
63c dividend paid in 1932 the 
present dividend rate of $4.00 
represents an increase of 535%. 


The common stocks in the fund 
have had a substantial apprecia- 
tion. The following table shows 
the percentage of appreciation on 
the common stocks classified ac- 
cording to yield: 

Yield Appreciation 

Under 3% 101.6% 

Between 3% and 4%-_-_-~ 126.1 


Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey 


Between 4% and 5%-_--. 68.8 High Low Mean 
Ger eee ‘Lanabwssawadn 35.8 Price Range 1929... 38 21 29% 

err Price Range 1932 17 yg 13 
The average appreciation of all Price Range 1952 85 73% 


the commons was 52.7%. The en- Recent Market 78% 


dowment fund is permanent and 
the income is very necessary in 
the operation of the charity. Many 
ideas and suggestions were ad- 
vanced including the following: 

By selling approximately $1,- 
50.000 of common stocks, the 
stock percentage could be reduced 
about 10% and a profit of $985,- 
000 realized. No capital gains tax 
would be involved because of the 
charitable ownership. 


The recent market and price 
range adjusted to the 1951 two- 
for-one split, represents a 166.5% 
increase over the mean price of 
1929 and an increase of 505% over 
the mean price of 1932. The divi- 
dend payments on this stock in 
1929 adjusting for the two-for-one 
split in 1951 were $0.85 per share, 
as compared with the $4.12% paid 
in 1951, or an increase of 385.9%. 
Based on the 90c dividend paid in 
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1932 the present dividend rate of 
$4.12% represents an increase of 
358%. 

A great many other substantial 
companies have had similar 
records. 

While the dividends of out- 
standing companies were very low 
in the early thirties, we must 
remember that there were also 
numerous defaults in presumably 


trustee in each trust, after taking 
into consideration many factors, 
for example: The amount in 
stocks at the creation of the trust, 
the wishes of the grantor or 
testator, the nature of the se- 
curities originally deposited, the 
needs of the beneficiary, the 
amount of other income available 
to the beneficiary, the terms of 
the trust instrument, the relation- 


Gearhart & Otis Group 
Offer Unusual Type 
Of Municipal Bonds 


Gearhart & Otis, Inc. and asso- 
ciates on Aug. 12 offered $1,300,- 
600 City of Florence, (Ala.,) 5% 
first mortgage industrial develop- 


high-grade first mortgages in that ship of the beneficiary to the ment revenue bonds, maturing 
period. Many of these issues have trustor, the age of the beneficiary, serially Sept. 1, 1954-77, at par. 
not come back to this day. Another the remaindermen and their re- The bonds are redeemable on 
factor not to be overlooked is the lationship to the trustor. In other any interest payment date at 
fact that the dollar of 1932 had ’ 


words, a trustee cannot set a pat- 
tern or adopt a policy and say: 
This plan must be followed in all 
trusts. 

I am also finding that trustees 
in general are up-grading their 
common stocks so as to eliminate 
their positions in marginal com- 


105% plus accrued interest. 

The proceeds of the offering 
will be used by the City of Flor- 
ence to erect and equip a manu- 
facturing plant which will be 
leased to Stylon Southern Corp., 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of Sty- 


a much greater purchasing power 
than the 1952 dollar. 


Timing Is a Factor 
In measuring the investment re- 


sults obtained by a trustee, timing 
is a great factor. For example: If 


one looked at the market and panies, particularly in cyclical i ion Corp. The plant, equipment 

ne Fs s, particularly in cyclical in- , iaiiilianaeed: | widen : 

sb ag Ag agin from <soneras dustries. Tl serene thre I proven oe 
otors held in a trust in 1932 but Lastly, those of us who have $].200,000. 


bought at the mean in 1929, I’m 
afraid many would have said it 
was not a very smart investment. 
But if the stock had been carried 
in that trust down to the present, 
as has been the case in many 
trusts, you, of course, would have 
to concede that a very fine job 
had been done by the trustee. 
Trustees in retaining common 
stocks also take into consideration 
that this country has not reached 
its maximum expansion and that 
consequently, strong companies 
are bound to grow with the 
growth of the country; that while 
we will probably have, as we 
have had in the past, changing 
cycles—good periods and bad— 
soundly managed companies will 
meet the problems of each period 
and go foward with the progress 
of the country. Surely, this sort 
of reasoning seems sound—a pru- 
dent course for a_ trustee to 
follow. 
Again, 


Common Trust Funds find them 
a great help in investing trust 
assets, in these trying times. This 
plan is particularly valuable for 
use in small trusts, where a pru- 
dent trustee would hesitate to 
place a_ substantial portion of 
these trusts in individual common 
stocks because of the practical 
problem of obtaining diversifica- 
tion. However, by buying units in 
a common trust fund the trustee 
is not taking an undue risk. Trust 
institutions operating common 
trust funds find them excellent 
mediums for affording small trusts 
wide diversification and a fair in- 
come return. 

I have endeavored to picture 
some of the investment problems 
with which we are all faced in 
our respective institutions and, 
oh, so much depends on the wis- 
dom of our decisions. If it were 
given to us to turn forward the 
pages of history and read the 
happenings over the next decade 
we would be able to do a grand 
job for our beneficiaries. Such 
preview, of course, is not given 
to us mortals and so we have to 
follow our best reasoning and 
judgment. I sincerely trust that 
when the history of these uncer- 
tain times is written, intuition 
will not be imputed to us. I be- 
lieve that in the future when our 
present investment decisions are 
measured in the light of condi- 
tions then existing, they will be 


Stylon Corp. has agreed that on 
Sept. 1, 1953 it will offer to ex- 
change 500 shares of its common 
stock for each $1,000 bond, which 
offer will be good until Aug. 31, 
1958. After that date for the next 
five years it will offer 333 shares 
of its common stock for each $1,- 
000 bond, then for the next five 
years it will offer 250 shares for 
each bond and after that until 
maturity it will offer 200 shares 
for each bond. 


Florence, is strategically located 
in Lauderdale County, Ala. Its 
modern business’ establishment 
serves approximately 225,000 peo- 
ple within a radius of 75 miles. 
The principal industries in Flor- 
ence are textiles, meat products, 
fertilizer, concrete products, fro- 
zen bakery goods, stoves, lumber 
and dairy products. 

Associated in the offering with 
Gearhart & Otis, Inc. are White & 
Company and Sheehan, McCoy & 
Willard. 


trustees are asking 
themselves such questions as 
these: How much farther is this 
inflationary cycle through which 
we are passing going to run? 
What will our dollar be worth if 
we must fight another long war? 
Most of our national leaders have 
told us time and again that at 
any moment an unlooked for in- 
cident might be the spark that 
would start another world con- 
flagration. What if this prepared- 
ness goes on year after year into 
the future? If the past is 


With King Merritt 
(Special to THe FInanciaL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Richard 
L. A. Hirsch and Francis F. Lewis 
are now with King Merritt & Co., 
Inc. Both were formerly with 
Waddell & Reed, Inc. 


Three With Waddell Reed 


any proven sound. If they should not (Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
criterion, will there not be a grea : 7 ae ’ mee 
deal more _ protection rv pnts be, I am sure that our benefici- nanen ae wae SLs Floyd O. 
common stocks than in a dollar *™** and others who may judge ¥®8V!S, eorge - Davis and 


Walter G. Dutoit have become af- 
filiated with Waddell & Reed, Inc., 
1012 Baltimore Avenue. 


us will realize that our motives 
were sincere, that we had given 
serious consideration and deep 
study to our investment problems 
and that while our judgment may 
not always have been perfect, it 
was prudent in the light of known 
conditions at the time. 


which has suffered a continuous 
depreciation for the past ten 
years? 

No living person is sufficiently 
wise to guarantee the correctness 
of the answers to these questions, 
so would it not be prudent for a 
trustee to spread the risk between 
equities and fixed income securi- 
ties, realizing that the great ma- 
jority of beneficiaries are depen- 
dent on the income from trusts? 


Could Place 50% to 60% in Stocks 


With Smith, Moore 
(Special to THe FINanciaL CHRONICLE) 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Thomas D. 
Adams is with Smith, Moore & 
Co., 509 Olive Street, members of 
the New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. 


Reinholdt Gardner Add 


(Special to THe FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


Joins du Pont Homsey 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Boleslaw J. 
Tobiasz is now connected with 
du Pont, Homsey & Company, 31 


Therefore, I would not hesitate jyijk Street, members of the New SPRINGFIELD, Ill.—Don R. 
to retain common stocks of well york and Boston Stock Exchanges. Ayre is now with Reinholdt & 
managed, financially sound com- Ye was formerly with Richard J. Gardner, Reisch Building. 
panies up to 50% to 60% of an Buck & Co. 


account at market value, with the 
balance in bonds, high-grade pre- 


Davies & Co. Adds 


ferred stocks and mortgages. With Smith Hague —— - oe eee magne 4 
: } SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Would it not be more prudent (Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) - . 3 
, _ ; Stephen A. Toroni has beer 
for the trustee to reason as fol DETROIT. Mich.—Fred L ‘ oa Davi & 
lows: “In the light of everything : / ‘ added to the staff of Davies 


Davis, Jr. has been added to the 
staff of Smith, Hague & Co., Pen- 
obscot Building, members of the 
New York and Detroit Stock Ex- 
changes. 


Waddell & Reed Adds 

(Special to Tue FINnaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
FLINT, Mich. — Weldon K. 
Moore is with Waddel & Reed, Inc. 


Co., 425 Montgomery Street, mem- 
bers of the New York and San 
Francisco Stock Exchanges. 


V. M. Cantella Opens 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Vincent 
M. Cantella is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 53 
Swan Road. 


McDermott in Jersey City 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Frank J. 
McDermott is engaging in the se- 
curities business from offices at 
81 Montgomery Street under the 
firm name of McDermott & Com- 
pany. 


I can see, read and learn, I am 
convinced that in this period of 
world confusion it would not be 
wise for me to risk the safety of 
the entire trust by putting it all 
in bonds or all in stocks. There- 
fore, I will spread my risk and 
invest about half of the trust ac- 
count in common stocks and the 
remaining half in fixed income 
securities. 


There is nothing sacred about 
the percentages of 50% to 60%. 
Some may think that a little too 
high and prefer to carry from 
30% to 40% in common stocks. 
The proportion to be placed in 
equities must be decided by the 


Joins Minneapolis Assoc. 
(Special to THe FINaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Robert 
Thedin has been added to the staff 
of Minneapolis Associates, Inc., 
Rand Tower. 
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Tomorrow’s 


Markets 

Walter Whyte | 

Says — | | 
By WALTER WHYTE =!’ 


If you’ve been tempted to 
sell everything after reading 
last week’s column, I hope you 
resisted the impulse. There’s 
little that occurred since last 
week to change the previous 
opinion that the market is 
either reaching for, or in the 
process of making a top. That, 
however, doesn’t mean that 
the top has already been seen. 

* * * 


Tops are seldom made in 
any clear’ cut fashion, though 
there’ve been exceptions. If 
you're looking for a market 
top I think you’ll find your- 
self groping in the dark. 
Stocks make their separate 
tops in an upward cycle and 
when enough of them show 
signs of inertia, or resistance 
to further advance, it can be 
described as a general market 
top. 





—————_ 

















—e 


* * 1 


Last week I wrote in this 
space that a few clouds have 
appeared on the horizon that 
pointed to a coming storm. 
The clouds are still there but 
they haven’t grown any big- 
ger. Leaving the weather sim- 
iles aside for the time being, 
I would say that the signs of 
a reaction are slowly accum- 


ulating. 


* * 


This doesn’t mean that the 
reaction is right around the 
corner. As a matter of point 
there is an equally good 
chance that there’ll be more 
plus than minus signs in the 
stock market tables in your 
paper for the next week or so. 
If some piece of news, now 
unforeseen, occurs, it may be 
that the expected change may 
be postponed for even a longer 
period. 


% * ** 


Long experience has taught 
me that to disregard any 
signs is an. expensive and 
painful experience. Some- 
times I’ve misunderstood the 
signs; but more often looking 
and then running has pre- 
vented losses and _ sleepless 
nights. There’s no assurance 
that what I think I see will 
actually come to pass in the 
immediate future. In fact, 
there’s no assurance about 
anything where the stock 
market is concerned. 

% %* tk 


The policy from here on, it 
seems to me, should be of ex- 
treme caution. If you’re car- 
rying a lot of stocks I would 


suggest you use strength from 
here on, to lighten up. If 
you’re carrying a compara- 
tively light load, make it still 
lighter. If you’re tempted to 
do any new buying at this 
stage, I suggest you resist it. 


If there’s any buying to be 
done at this late date, I sug- 
gest you wait for weakness to 
step in. Even then I think 
added insurance in the nature 
of stops might be employed. 
I’m well aware that stops in 
present day markets aren't 
the ideal. Perhaps a better 
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hedge would be the buying of 
a put or call (or selling them 
if you’ve got the stock). But 
that is a question you'll have 
to answer yourself. 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


Economic Underpinning 
Of Our Foreign Policy 


parts of the world, this is the 
number-one economic necessity. 
In South America, in Asia, in Af- 
rica, peoples in many countries 
are demanding an escape from 
their abject poverty. In some 
cases, they have thought that their 
plight was the result of foreign 
oppression, and have demanded 
and achieved political independ- 
ence. But the problem is still 
there, and the new and inexperi- 
enced governments are trying des- 
perately to achieve rapid eco- 
nomic and social development. It 
is hard for many of us to visual- 
ize whole countries where star- 
vation, disease and illiteracy are 
ever present. These countries are 
breaking out of the traditional so- 
cial and economic structures by 
which they have been bound for 
centuries. The future pattern is 
yet to be determined. One thing 
is certain, that there will be great 
changes. 


Our foreign policy cannot dis- 
regard this situation. It has great 
political significance, for these 
countries exeeed the industrialized 
nations in number, population, 
area, and natural resources. It has 
great economic significance, for 
they can provide markets for 
American goods and are essential 
sources for raw materials, about 
which the Paiey Commission has 
so recently reported so great a 
future need. A _ positive foreign 
policy toward economic develop- 
ment has roots in our own past. 
The development of our own 
country was greatly facilitated by 
foreign capital and skills, and we 
in turn have been helping other 
countries for many decades 
through many private  philan- 
thropic and religious organiza- 
tions. 


Our foreign policy therefore di- 
rects us to join in the great effort 
to accelerate the processes of eco- 
nomic development. To be sure, 
we can play only a supporting 
role. The countries themselves 
must be the chief actors. But we 
can furnish technical assistance, 
and we can help them to meet 
some of their requirements for 
capital. Much of this can be done 
through private channels. In fact, 
all that can should be done 
through private channels. But it 
remains the responsibility of gov- 
ernment to see that we as a na- 
tion give our strong support to the 
realization of the aspirations of 
the peoples in the underdeveloped 
areas. 


Does Our Foreign Policy Threaten 
Our Economic Health? 


There are those who seem to feel 
that the economic support re- 
quired by our present foreign pol- 
icy is threatening the economic 
health of our own country. To be 
sure, it is an immédiate and sub- 
stantial economic cost. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that despite 
the assistance which the United 
States has given in the postwar 
period, our economy has not only 
been strong but has become even 
stronger. We have seen new capi- 
tal investment and personal sav- 
ings at unprecedented peacetime 
levels. We have seen a further 
rise in our standard of living. 
This has been the record even 
during the period of our accel- 


erate armament expansion, 
process which has put a to 
greater burden on our national 
budget and our productive ca- 
pacity than the goods which we 
have shipped abroad in the form 
of assistance. 


But the real question is one of 
alternatives. Is it of value to use 
a small part of our resources in 
support of our foreign policy? If 
we cut out all defense and eco- 
nomic assistance, we could reduce 
current tax levels by something 
like 10%. If we continued the 
production of military equipment 
now destined for other countries 
and put it into our own military 
depots, the tax benefit would be 
greatly reduced but our own re- 
armament would be accelerated. 
On the other side, such an action 
would not only cripple the mil- 
itary programs of the NATO, but 
its economic effects would be 
severe, no small part of which 
would fall upon the sectors in our 
own economy which produce for 
export. 


The assistance which we give to 
rearmament and to economic 
health and economic growth op- 
erates under the multiplier prin- 
ciple. For example, cotton which 
we sent to Germany in 1949 put 
textile mills and textile workers 
to work who would otherwise 
have been idle. The result was a 
quantity of textile products which 
far exceeded the value of the 
original raw material. Without 
American coal during the postwar 
years, many European factories 
would have been completely idle. 
The influence of our assistance in 
increasing the effective use of re- 
sources in other countries is usu- 
ally much more important than 
the contribution of its own direct 
value. The effect therefore is not 
one of simple addition but rather 
of multiplication. If this process 
of extension is true in the eco- 
nomic field itself, it is even more 
true of the contribution made in- 
directly to the non-economic ele- 
ments in our foreign policy. Take 
away the economic underpinning, 
and I hate to think of the diffi- 
culties which would be created in 
our political and security relation- 
ships. 

I have been talking about our 
foreign policy and its economic 
underpinnings in extremely broad 
terms. However, as one who has 
been actively engaged in the actual 
operation of foreign policy for 
more than seven years, I must 
point out that even though gen- 
eral policy lines may seem to be 
clear the day-to-day problems 
involve specific choices which 
frequently involve conflicts 
among various foreign policy ob- 
jectives, domestic interests and 
local pressures. Many different 
considerations—political, military, 
legal, economic—have been in- 
volved in determining our atti- 
tude in recent months towards 
Iran. 

The foreign exchange decree of 
last January in Brazil raised a 
host of problems beyond its own 
narrow area. The problem of the 
purchase of tin has been more 
that a simple question of price. 
In the midst of specific and so- 
called special situations, it is easy 
to become short-sighted, although 


perspective 
mental requirement. 

As one looks at 
specific problems, it becomes ap- 
parent that, in the process of try- 
ing to build economic strength in 


is clearly a funda- 


these many 


the free world and in utilizing 
resources for common purposes, 
there is more involved than 
merely a_ series of immediate 
economic calculations. Interna- 
tional relations are not built 
merely upon actions, but also 


upon assurances. Sometimes these 
may take formal form, such as the 
common defense against attack 
assurance in the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Sometimes, as in the case 
of our policy to lower trade bar- 
riers, they rest upon the multiple 
effect of declarations and actions 
such as the _ eighteen-year-old 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement pro- 
gram and the ECA efforts to en- 
courage Europeans to seek to sell 
more in the United States market. 


Must Make Assumptions 
Regarding Future 


You and I must make certain 
assumptions in making our 
choices today—perhaps that our 
source of income will not sud- 
denly disappear, that we will or 
will not have any more children, 
that prices will or will not rise 
any further, that there will or 
will not be greater opportunities 
for purchasing in the future than 
today. We watch with eagerness 
for signs to indicate how our as- 
sumptions, based on the past, 
should be modified with respect 
to the future. 


Again, this holds true for na- 
tions. That is why any deviation 
becomes so important and “so 
dangerous. The great concern in 
other countries over the action 
of the Congress in restricting im- 
ports of cheese far exceeded the 
importance of the trade in cheese 
itself. The question to them was— 
is this a sign of rising protec- 
tionism in the United States? To 
be sure, virtually every Congress- 
man who supported the restrictive 
action took the line that he “be- 
lieved in liberal trade policies but. 
in this specific case ... etc., etc.” 


However, it planted a doubt in 
the mind of the European busi- 
nessman. “If I succeed in selling 


in the American market, may I 
not find new barriers suddenlv 
raised against my product?” A 
small number of such actions, bv 
weakening the important element 
of assurance as to American com- 
mercial policy, could more than 
offset all the manifold consistent 
actions directed at lowering trade 


barriers of the previous five 
years. 
Unfortunately, there are other 


illustrations of this same point. 
Our programs of assistance have 
not always given to other coun- 
tries the kind of assuranee that 
they should. In 1947, the 80th 
Congress refused even to consider 
the Administration’s proposal for 
an assistance program to helo 
South Korea make itself economi- 
cally self-supporting, and _ in 
January, 1950, the Congress de- 
layed and then voted down a new 
proposal by the Administration 
for Korean economic aid. 


Even though we had already 
given South Korea a substantial 
amount of assistance, and al- 
though Congress finally reversed 
its position. I have no doubt but 
that the actions of the 80th and 
8lst Congresses with respect to 
South Korea in this critical 
period contributed greatly to the 
notion that we had no real in- 
terest or concern for that unfor- 
tunate country. 

One more illustration lies in the 
field of East-West trade. Ameri- 
can policv now for several years 
has restricted the export to the 
USSR and her satellites of anv 
products which might contribute 
to the Soviet bloc militarv noten- 
tial. Most other cowntries in the 
free world have followed a simi- 
lar general policy, but a very 


small amount of trade in quasi- 
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strategic goods still persists, either 
because of contracts made some 
years ago or because the sale of a 
limited amount of some commod- 
ity would bring items in exchange 
which were even more essential 
to the country involved, such as 
coal, lumber or fertilizer. 

American legislation known as 
the Battle Act declares that if 
there is a shipment of strategic 
materials to the Soviet bloc by 
some other country, American aid 
to that country must be termi- 
nated, unless the President de- 
termines and reports to Congress 
that an exception should be 
granted in the interest of our na- 
tional security. But the dis- 
couraging fact is that, despite the 
existence of this legislation and 
the great progress which has been 
made in achieving its purpose, 
many Congressmen at the last 
session seemed to favor the adop- 
tion of the Kem Amendment, 
which would remove all flexibil- 
ity from this area, and require 
automatic termination of aid re- 
gardless of the circumstances. The 
Amendment failed on procedural 
grounds. But had it passed, it 
would have denied all our efforts 
to make the defense of the free 
world a joint and cooperative 
effort, and it would have given 
this one objective, obviously very - 
limited in its possible effects, 
absolute priority over the much 
more basic objectives of our for- 
eign policy to build a common 
defense and to develop economic 
strength. In fact, such dictation 
to other countries could easily 
pull down our whole foreign 
policy position. Here again, an 
action of limited economic signi- 
ficance might have had devastat- 
ing effects on far broader political 
and security objectives. 


Basis of Effectiveness of Our 
Foreign Poticy 

We cannot avoid having a for- 
eign policy. It may be one of 
constructive action or one of 
dead-handed passivity. Whatever 
it may be, it is tremendously im- 
portant to each of us—and to the 
free world. It will be a major 
element in determining the future 
pattern of the world in which we 
and our children will live. I can- 
not believe that we as a nation 
will stand aside. The world is too 
small for that. 

The effectiveness of our foreign 
policy depends in large part upon 
how we utilize our vast economic 
resources. And in turn the effec- 
tiveness of the economic instru- 
ments will depend not only upon 
the broad lines of our policy but 
upon the consistency with which 
we follow our objectives in each 
specific situation. We will gain 
nothing, in fact we will seriously 
damage our position, by state- 
ments of high objectives and pro- 
fessions of international respon- 
sibility, if in the process of carry- 
ing them out, we permit them 
to be undercut by partisan grouns 
or narrow economic interests. The 
danger that we look at each prob- 
lem solely within its own narrow 
limits is particularly present in 
the economic field. Rather, we 
must keep our broad purposes 
always clearly in our minds. We 
must present the world with such 
a consistent performance in the 
economic field day after day and 
year after year that the economic 
underpinnings will provide that 
solid strength required of any 
lasting foundation. On it we can 
build a foreign policy of construc- 
tive action. 


Joins Mutual Funds 
(Special to THe Frnanciat CHPonicie) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—I. J. 
Rodda is now with Mutual Fund 
Associates, 127 Montgomery St. 


White, Weld Adds 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.— Marshall L. 
Hovt has joined the staff of White, 


We'd & Co., 231 South La Salle 
Street. 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 





Latest 


The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 











Previous Montr Year Latest rev 

AMERLCAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: Weert Weer Ag’ Ac AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE—Month Montb yoy Yr 
Ind.cated steel operations (percent of capacity) .. Aug. 1% 95.4 89.8 15.2 101.5 of May 
on tive nt to Total domestic production ‘bbls. of 42 gal- 

Ss ingots and castings (net tons)___ ~~~ Aug. 17 1,921,000 1,866,000 316,000 2,029,000 lons each) . 175,106,000 210,799,000 207,914,000 

AMERIC AN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: Domestic crude oil output i‘bblis.) abasi 158,310,000 192,882,000 191,268,000 
Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of Natural gasoline output ‘bbls.) - 16,770,000 17,878,000 16,640,000 

42 gallons each)_________ Aug. 2 6,132,150 6,070,850 6,102,450 6,200,750 Benzol output (bbls.) — 26,000 39,000 6,000 
Cru ri tills—daily average (bbls.) Aug. 2 {7,023,000 7,108,000 6,753,000 6,488,000 Crude oil imports ‘bbls. ) Brae 16,903,000 16,170,000 16,051,000 
Gasoline outy {as Au 2 23,318,000 23,413,000 22,557,000 21,446,000 Refined products imports (bbls.) 12,586,000 11,498,000 11,097,000 
Kerosene output (bbls. )- --- Al 2 2,678,000 2,575,000 2,440,000 2 2,43 25.000 Indicated consumption domestic and export 
Distillate fuel oi] output (bbls. ) Aug. 2 10,510,000 10,237,000 9,629,000 762,000 bbls.) ---- 210,735,000 228,884,000 216,989,000 
Residual fuel oil output (bbls.) Aug. 2 8,554,000 8,776,000 8,674,000 9020 000 Increase all stock (bbls.) ~.---.-_----~~--. 46,140,000 9,583,000 18,073,000 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines 

Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at Aug. 2 116,243,000 118,285,000 119,533,000 129,027,000 | BUILDING CONSTRUCTION PERMIT VALUA- 

Kerosene (bbls.) at__- Aug. 2 27.638.000 26,029,000 23.312.000 30.084.000 TION IN URBAN AREAS OF THE U. 8. 

Distillate fuel oil (bbls.) at Aug. 2 86,128,000 81,792,000 67,542,000 84,074,000 — U, 8. DEPT. OF LABOR — Month of 

Residual fuel oil (bbls. ) at Aug. 2 51,414,000 51,052,000 46,172,000 46,465,000 May (000’s omitted): 

ASSOC TATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: Be construction -~-----------—. $813,480 *$843,466 $845,406 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars) Aug. 2 732,920 607.271 447,396 813,388 — comnaneennee 508.286 += dee pera = 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of car Aug. 2 564,515 542,150 488,349 672,010 New nonresidential ° piers 203,598 °208,317 251,753 

4 ue freigh of ce i - 064,. ow ms Additions, alterations, etc......_........_. 103,596 *93,401 104.292 

CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 

NEWS- RECORD: ’ BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS (NEW) IN THE 
Total U. S. construction_____ Aug. 7 $252,106,000 $1,131,612,000 $381,742,000 $216,941,000 UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 

Private construction -- Aug. 7 103,827,000 100,732,000 176,645,000 78,299,000 INC.—Month of June__.____-____________ 7,835 7,915 6.810 

Public construction — Aug. 7 149,279,000 | 1,030,880,000 205,097,000 138,642,000 , 

State and sutanamiannes — Aug. 7 85,770,000 73,3£8,000 73,180,000 89,860,000 | CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- 
Federal a Aug. 7 63,509,000 957,022,000 131,917,000 48,782,000 GINEERING NEWS-RECORD — Month of 

COAL OUTPUT (JU. 8. BUREAU OF MINES): July (000’s omitted): 

Bituminous coal and lignite (tons) Aug. 2 8,350,000 6,700,000 1,120,000 9,949,000 Total U. S. construction a $2,310,504 $1,140,654 $1,378,640 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) Aug. 2 714,000 661,000 53,000 737,000 Private construction — 606,317 568,780 397,003 
Beehive coke (tons)_.______ Aug. 2 23.300 19,600 4,300 145.200 Public construction a ae 1,704,187 571,874 981,637 

DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE a eee —oereomanmu He aoe a 

SYSTEM—1917-19 AVERAGE 100 Aug. 2 87 79 79 88 -ocesecance , , , ’ 

EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING—BOARD 
Electric output (in 000 kwh.) Aug. 9 7,495,322 7,404,913 6,987,796 7,069,890 OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 

FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & SERVE SYSTEM — Estimated short-term 

BRADSTREET, INC. ____- 2 _.Aug. 7 123 152 156 149 credit in millions as of June 30: 

IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: Total consumer credit ennemisenaen $20,941 *$20,298 $20,892 

Finished steel (per Ib.) Aug. 5 4.13l1c 4.13le 4.131c 4.13lc instalment credit ---.................-- 14,404 13,811 14,369 
a 7 : —_— ° s Le me ao on 97 9 « Sale credit ee aes 1,795 *7,421 7,809 
Pig iron (per gross ton)—___- Aug. 5 orp. oes. 7? pooh = Automobile 4,433 *4.171 4.372 
ai. ‘I age - aa o , - r PE RE + Y f 1 
Scrap steel (per gross ton) Aug. 5 $42.00 $41.75 $39.50 $43.00 Other AE GIN Xt © 3.362 °3'250 3437 
=e eeecus (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): I siitiinesadntihains 6,609 *6,390 6,560 
lectrolytic copper— Noninstalment credit a alin dale a 4 *6, . 

Domestic refine ry Sa Aug. 6 24.2006¢ 24.200c 24.200c 24.200c Charge ET LE IN Fe 4 a 4] — 

Export refinery at__-_ Aug. 6 34.800c 34.850c 35.975c 27.425¢ Single payment loans - 1432 *1431 1431 
Straits tin (New York) at__ Aug. 6 121.500« 121.500c 121.500c 103 .000c Service credit E SM 1,133 #1135 1.131 
Lead (New York) at__--~~-- Aug. 6 16.000c 16.000c 15.000c 17.000c none nee ne ae , , ; 
Lead (St. Louis) at______-___ Aug. 6 15.800« 15.800c 14.800c 16.800c CONSUME PRICE INDEX 
Zin (East St. Louis) aes ann am Aug 6 13.500c 15.000c 16.000c 17.500c one FAMILIES IN a 

MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 1935-39-——-100—Adjusted as of June 15: 

U. S. Government Bonds. 7 Aug. 12 96.59 97.59 98.60 98.49 All items -- - nn ee 189.6 189.0 185.2 
Average corporate ________- Aug. 12 199.79 109.79 109.97 110.70 All foods - ah cine eanran taenien leapt ninieaniidl _ 231.5 230.8 226.9 
Ta tae a ni a Anal ie OE Pa _ Aug. 12 114.27 114.08 114.08 115.24 Cereals and bakery products___.__..__ 193.3 193.8 188.4 
Aa ct ie RR EE ay ee Aug. 12 112.19 112.19 112.37 114.46 Meats a ee 275.9 271.7 273.1 
A : Oa eee atanw Ag. 212 109.42 109.24 109.60 109.79 Tt DOEEEEED «asscncwemasdteteeeeaen 209.8 210.6 203.9 
BIOL: « cniccem seepage necthecnibaibiaipaianeire unas Mae. 13 103.97 103.80 104.14 103.97 Eggs - » oeeeeremenmeneianeane 169.1 164.0 201.2 
matreed Group ...<enaccasca . _. Aug. 12 106.92 106.92 107.09 107.27 Fruits and vegetables ee ee ee 250.0 253.8 219.9 
Public Utilities Group__ -_ es neat oo Aug. 12 109.42 109.42 109.42 110.52 Beverages Ie 346.5 346.6 345.2 
Industrials Group ..<<<<nc6«.--- eae — = 113.12 113.12 113.50 114.46 BOS G6 GE ccnnnccncsnccneemenes 140.1 139.9 175.2 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: ee ORES omen nenncomenenen ip tied ay | 
U. S. Government Bonds___-__-_~-~ Aug. 12 2.74 2.67 2.59 2.60 othing ------------------------------- 02.0 41. 135.7 
Average corporate __________ Aug. 12 3.18 3.18 3.17 3.13 Rent ---- an ipenene chante 141.6 141.3 
Aaa Au é 9 ¢ 9 a Fuel, electricity and refrige orators cebienieniong om 144.8 144.6 143.6 

a hieebaneineieainaeein g.12 2.94 2.95 2.95 2.89 
Aa Au m4 2 n% 2 O05 99° Gas and electricitl ES SE 98.4 98.2 97.1 
‘ : ssetieeisinaiiadaienisincs e g.12 3.05 3.05 3.04 2.93 
A Aug. 1: “ Other fuels Sacncememanenen 203.4 203.1 202.8 
. aan Saarel eninae tate: seein g.12 3.20 3.21 3.19 3.18 56.5 156.0 
a nbck enn ett See aE ; Aug. 12 3.51 3.52 3.50 3.51 Ice ~~ -~------------ ------ ~~~ n= nnnnn 156.8 = 
‘ 2° - ‘ House furnishings tniniiteeeniaeminiie 204.4 205.4 212.5 
Railroad Group ______________ ; _._ Aug. 12 3.34 3.34 3.33 3.32 172.5 171.4 164.8 
Public Utilities Group____..---~- Aug. 12 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.14 Miscellaneuos ee g , 7’ 
. © ° ¢, ao" 
Industrials Group ...--....----_-~-- -- Aug. 12 3.00 3.00 2.98 2.93 FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS RETAIL PRICE 
MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX __Aug. 12 437.6 441.7 437.1 465.5 NDEX — 1935-39--100 (COPYRIGHTED) 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: AS OF JULY 1: 
Orders received (tons) _-_-_-~- Aug. 2 256,287 180,999 204,886 354,939 Composite index mnnpeaiiinn 105.1 105.3 107.4 
Production (tons) ____---_____ Aug. 2 208,818 199,444 141,384 223,232 a ee | Nee 96.7 97.3 101.8 
Percentage of activity__..______ Aug. 2 84 82 56 RR  — ee See e ee 106.0 106.2 106.2 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period. Aug. 2 444,210 396,615 413,405 aa ee 100.9 101.1 a 
OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— : | Senay cee eeree’s week anand ae =. at 
1949 AVERAGE = 100 ___-- _... Aug. 8 109.61 110.01 110.45 115.44 | Home — <2 =a --- , : 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACC OUNT OF ODD- Rayon and silks al a 89.6 90.5 92.9 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK Woolens — 108.8 110.0 113.8 
EXCHANGE—SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: Cotton wash goods pir hiss 94.6 94.6 103.6 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases) | « Domestics 
Number of orders... ~~~ a July 26 22,176 24,800 23,174 31,587 | Sheets scent i 100.7 101.4 113.2 
Number of shares..........- = . July 26 637,207 705,032 681,417 942,476 Blankets and comforters EPA IE 120.3 120.3 124.7 
I July 26 $30,115,619 $33,079,339 $31,472,824 $43,139,534 | Women’s apparel 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales) Hosiery a 95.1 95.3 99.5 
Number of orders—Customers’ total sales July 26 19,439 21,304 22,078 28,232 | Aprons and housedresses PEER OR ES 97.5 97.5 100.2 
Customers’ short sales____- July 26 105 73 99 664 | Corsets and brassieres anunan 107.3 107.3 108.0 
Customers’ other sales____--~- July 26 19,334 21,231 21,979 27,568 Purs PRIME SE 95.5 96.6 99.8 

Number of shares—Total sales July 26 536,010 592,385 623,186 794.4876 Underwea! RES GRE 100.1 100.2 102.2 
Customers’ short sales___-_ July 26 3,606 2,644 4,970 20,521 | Shoes tare 108.9 109.2 109.8 
Customers’ other sales_- July 26 532,464 589,741 618,216 774,155 | wen’s apparel 

I July 26 $22,824,189 $25,423,602 $26,575,032 $34,535,137 Hosiery Ona, ee 106.5 106.6 106.6 
Round-lot sales by dealers— Underwear ioscan 110.4 110.6 110.6 

Number of shares—Total sales July 26 147,760 171,140 184,210 202,270 Shirts and neckwear nee 102.4 102.4 103.1 

Short sales —— July 26 - Hats and caps —— 100.2 100.2 100.4 
I I nn te cicrentamnint - July 26 147,760 171,140 184,210 202,270 Clothing including overalls = 104.3 104.4 103.9 
Round-lot purchases by dealers Shoes ae ee 108.4 108.6 112.5 

Number of shares___----- - July 26 260,340 274,960 252,750 384,530 | Infants’ and children’s wear 

TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE NEW YORK Socks annie 102.9 102.9 102.3 

EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS Underwear acoeiaal 102.9 102.9 102.7 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): Shoes —— 111.1 112.3 112.3 
Total Round-lot sales— Furniture = 108.0 108.1 106.6 

wg July 19 207,000 201,060 177,700 367,630 Floor coverings alain 117.4 117.7 126.1 
Other sales ____________ July 19 5,652.290 5,333,890 6,026,100 6.332.690 | Radios ove 102.3 102.8 103.1 

. eae July 19 5,859,290 5,534,950 6,203,800 6,700,320 Luggage : baits 101.2 a. re 

ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- Electrical household appliances meen ee ae 100.7 102.9 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS | China eer ; , 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered 
Total purchases _______- = July 19 540,800 550,760 549,570 646.180 | INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION BOARD OF GOV- 
a dll... July 19 124,400 117,480 103,040 153,250 ERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
Ge TP cncecenccen ; July 19 458,450 484,680 462,530 534,630 SYSTEM, 1935-29-100 Month of June . 

Total sales’ _..........----- July 19 582,850 602,160 565,570 687.880 Seasonally adjusted swctanmnemnesanents 203 211 221 
Other transactions initiated on the flcor Unadjusted __-.-------~-~--~--~-------~--------- 204 212 223 

Ee DD ccenumemmnen July 19 88,450 102,830 114,000 138,500 

Ff eee July 19 7,100 10,200 4,400 21,400 MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 
CS July 19 140,460 179,950 135,380 147,230 200 COMMON STOCKS—Month of July: 

. i eee July 19 147,560 190,150 139,780 168,630 See CEMEE. — oc auisemocasiemeemnene 5.41 5.48 6.38 
Other transactions initiated off the floor Railroad (25) RP NOS: BT 5.61 5.64 6.46 

Tota] purchases __.___-~--. _. July 19 207,875 185,110 259,055 276,100 | ++Utilities (24) FEE LETT 5.44 5.51 5.72 

lO eee ..-July 19 41,160 38,600 27,850 38,420 Banks (15) MAEM AP 4.52 4.56 4.79 
err July 19 264,762 235,773 288,990 327,738 Insurance (10) . cdbtcanatadas 3.21 3.18 3.35 
Total sales ___ July 19 305,922 274,373 316,840 366,158 LEE ELE TEAL LS AEA 5.39 5.45 6.20 
Total round-lot transactions for account of members . 
- slice “tai at> Giant 
a A rr pee ya oo 1,060,700 REAL ESTATE FINANCING IN NONFARM 
s : EEE July 19 172,600 166,280 135,290 213,070 a9 ah c - 2 oa 
Othe y 1s 863.67 598 | AREAS OF U. 8. — FEDERAL SAVINGS 
eee July 19 863.672 900,403 886,900 1,009,598 . sane a an 
é y 1° 2G 229 - ‘ 99° ‘ AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Total sales Se a ae July 19 1,036 32 1,066,683 1,022,190 1,222,668 | M h f M , (000° omitted): 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES—U. S. DEPT. OF —Month of May s omit ; 9557,260 $539,834 $470,350 

LABOR—( 1947-49 — 100): Savings and loan associations------------= 114 293 114.162 145,080 
Commodity Group— Insurance companies ----------- a 293 095 296 915 

ll ] Bank and trust companies --..----------- 303,179 y . 
All commodities ...._____~_ a non. 2 111.8 111.7 | es a eed 90.375 81,329 93,645 
Lo | avg. § 109.4 *109.7 107.6 oe banks cai 233.659 234.945 215 545 
rocess 1 5 9.7 7 eee : ee r . 

_ Yplainese enrananeanae Aug. 5 115.8 115.3 110.4 : Miscellaneous lending institutions----_-_—212,713 218,786 222.003 

All commodities other than farm and foods_.__________ Aug. 5 112.7 *112.5 0 tet ST, Te Lae $1,511, 488 $1,482,161 $1,443,553 

*Revised. ‘Includes 640,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 





*Revised figures. 


TtNot including Amer. Tel. & Tel. 


Co. 


tDecrease all stocks. 
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Continued from page 5 


-The State of Trade and Industry 


regain pre-strike level, three weeks after official ending of the 
walkcut. Still more time will be required for the rolling mills 
‘9 attain capacity output. 

As expected, reactivating of the nation’s ponderous steel 
facilities is not being achieved without considerable toil and 
trouble. Local labor aisputes are hampering resumption at some 
points. Contract details remain to be worked out with the union 
and these can prove troublesome and time-consuming, notes this 
trade paper. 


Shortages threaten in the major steel products over coming 
months, especially for civilian goods manufacturers. Indications 
are there will be no substantial easing in general supply conditions 
until next spring. . 

To assure supplies for military, atomic energy, machine tool 
and component manufacturers the government ordered mill set- 
asides for fourth quarter. Certain percentages of the various 
products must be held for these requirements, and these tonnage 
reservations do not take into account priority orders placed under 
third quarter and earlier allotments, which must be filled by the 
mills, nor do they consider the steel destined for warehouse and 
further converters. Further, the set-asides are exclusive of any 
directives which the National Production Authority may issue, 
states “Steel” magazine. 

Under the government regulations the mills must give prefer- 
ence to third quarter orders with all military requirements for the 
period to be filled by Nov. 30, even though this means delay in 
shipping civilian tonnage scheduled for earlier delivery. Civilian 
orders for third quarter and earlier shipment, however, carry a 
priority over all fourth quarter orders, including the military 
set-asides, and the mills are required to provide the warehouses 
with a minimum of 100% and a maximum of 120% of their base 
period receipts. All of which raises the question of how much 
fourth quarter advance allotments to civilian goods manufac- 
turers, issued on the basis of 80% of third quarter allotments, are 
ceally worth. Indications are fourth quarter tonnage will extend 
well into first quarter next year, states this trade publication. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute, announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 93% of the steelmaking 
capacity for the entire industry will be at an average of 95.4% of 
eapacity for the week beginning Aug. 11, 1952, equivalent to 1,981,- 
990 tons of ingots and steel for castings. In the week starting 
Aug. 4, the rate was 89.8% (revised) of capacity and actual output 
tetaled 1,866,000 tons. A month ago output stood at 15.2%, or 
326,000 tons. 


Electric Output Continues to Rise Following End 
of Steel Strike 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Aug. 9, 1952, was esti- 
mated at 7,495,322,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric 
Cnstitute 

The current total was 90,409,000 kwh. above that of the pre- 
ceding week when output amounted to 7,404,913,000 kwh. It was 
425,432,000 kwh., or 6.0% above the total output for the week 
ended Aug. 11, 1951, and 1,242,181,000 kwh. in excess of the output 
cxeported for the corresponding period two years ago. 


Car Loadings Rise 20.7% Above Preceding Week 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 2, 1952 
totaled 732,920 cars, according to the Association of American 
Railroads, representing an increase of 125,649 cars or 20.7% above 
the preceding week, following the reopening of the steel mills. 

The week’s total represented a decrease of 80,468 cars, or 
99% under the corresponding week a year ago, and a decrease 
<8 104.570 cars, or 12.5% below the comparable period in 1950. 


Wnited States Auto Output Registers Sharp Recovery 
In Latest Week 


Passenger car production in the United States the past week, 
according to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,’ made good progress 
following the steel strike by turning out 33,946 cars compared 
with 14,752 (revised) cars in the previous week and 73,552 cars 
im the like week a year ago. However, last week’s car output 
was still only one-third of the pre-strike rate. 

Total output for the past week was made up of 33,946 cars and 
8,436 trucks built in the United States against 14,752 cars and 
4,008 trucks (revised) last week and 73,552 cars and 21,509 trucks 
im the comparable period a year ago. 

Canadian output which was also affected by the steel strike 
Geclined last week producing no cars and only 90 trucks. In the 
preceding week 2,246 cars and 1,142 trucks were built and in the 
Ikke week a year ago, 1,674 cars and 617 trucks were turned out. 


Business Failures Recede in Latest Week 


Commercial and industrial failures declined to 123 in the 
week ended Aug. 7 from 152 in the preceding week, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. reports. Casualties were down moderately from a year 
ago when 149 occurred but dropped considerably from the 1950 
total of 194 for the similar week and the pre-war level of 252 in 

Failures with liabilities of $5,000 or more dropped to 92 from 
125 in the previous week and 115 last year. On the other hand, 
small casualties, those with liabilities under $5,000, increased 
slightly to 31 from 27 and were almost even with the 34 of a 
year ago. 

The week’s decline occurred in manufacturing and retailing 
failures. While wholesale trade remained unchanged, construction 
and commercial service mortality rose. Thel atter was the only 
Jime of business having more casualties than last year. The most 
ymarked decline in failures from last year appeared among retailers. 

The Middle Atlantic States were largely responsible for the 
decliming mortality during the week. Four other areas, including 
the New England and South Atlantic States, reported mild de- 
creases. Casualties in the Pacific, East North Central and the West 
South Central States made slight advances. Four regions reported 
wmore businesses failing than last year; the most notable upturns 
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from 1951 appeared in the New England and East North Central 
States. In the other five geographic districts, mortality was lighter 
than a year ago. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Reaches New 1952 High 

A weekly increase of two cents in the wholesale food price 
index brought the weekly figure to a new 1952 high of $6.65 on 
Aug. 5, according to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. This was just over the 
$6.64 of Jan. 1, the previous peak; it was 5.4% above the 1952 
low of $6.31 recorded April 22. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 foods in general use and its chief function is to show the 
general trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Continues Higher Trend 

The recovery in wholesale prices continued last week as quo- 
tations for most commodities moved irregularly upward after 
reaching a two-year low for a few weeks ago. The daily whole- 
sale commodity price index compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
registered 293.84 on Aug. 5, compared with the 292.64 a week ago 
and 300.80 a year ago. 

The drought which reached disaster proportions in the South 
and some parts of the northeast spurred trading in some commod- 
ity markets the past week. The most pronounced impetus was felt 
in the call for cotton and feed crops. The wheat crop which is 
largely harvested was not affected by the long dry spell. The re- 
ceipts of wheat continued in a fair volume at generally steady 
quotations. The total carry-over stock of wheat was well above 
a year before. 


The sharpest gains were scored in the trading in corn, oats, 
and soybeans. 


Corn prices moved upward in expectation of heavy damage; it 
was estimated that the loss due to the drought would be about 
100 million bushels, approximately 3% of the current crop. 

In parts of the South cattle were run to market prematurely 
as the paucity of feed and water continued. The Main Corn Belt 
was generally unscathed so far. 

The demand for domestic flour remained rather lethargic with 
activity limited to immediate [fill-in needs. Orders for both Spring 
and Winter flour were scanty as buyers awaited price develop- 
ments. Sales to the export market also continued to be sparse. 

In contrast to some domestic commodities, trading in many 
imported commodities, particularly sugar, coffee, and cocoa, nar- 
rowed somewhat and prices edged lower. 

The warehouse stocks of cocoa expanded to 125,609 bags from 
122,470 a week ago and compared with 186,540 of a year earlier. 
There was a mild flurry of interest in refined sugar although the 
call for the raw product remained weak. The supplies of cattle 
entering markets were moderately larger than last week and the 
comparable week a year before; beet quotations were mixed and 
moved within a narrow range. The prices of hides broke notice- 
ably as some buyers foresaw mounting supplies in the forced 
liquidation of cattle due to the drought. The lifting of the OPS 
ceiling in pork was followed by a sharp spurt in hog quotations. 

Bullish influences were quite noticeable in the raw cotton 
markets last week; the unfavorable weather and the accelerated 
activity in the textile trade led many cotton buyers to bid steadily 
upward. However, despite the severe damage to the fiber in some 
Southern States, it was widely thought that the current crop would 
compare favorably wiih last year’s near record of 15.1 million 
bales. In the nation’s ten spot cotton markets sales increased 
sharply to 82,700 bales last week compared with 57,900 the previ- 
ous week, and 46,800 a year ago. Exports of cotton were some- 
what larger than a year before. Trading in cotton gray goods 
broadened perceptibly. 


Trade Volume Turns Slightly Higher in Past Week 


Shoppers increased their spending slightly in many parts of 
the nation in the period ended on Wednesday of last week. They 
continued to purchase perceptibly more merchandise than in the 
comparable week a year ago. Consumers turned their attention 
increasingly to household gcods which were slighted during the 
recent surge of shopping for apparel. Retailers continued to rely 
on rather sharp price reductions to stir shoppers’ interest. 

Retail dollar volume in the week was estimated by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., to be from 0 to 4% higher than a year ago. Re- 


gional estimates varied from the comparable 1951 levels by the 
following percentages: 


New England and East —2 to +2; Midwest —1 to +3; North- 
west +1 to +5; South, Southwest, and Pacific Coast +2 to +6. 
The buying of apparel slipped slightly last week as a between- 
seasonal lull prevailed. Clearance sales of Summer merchandise 
were not as common as in recent weeks. The initial response to 
early promotions of Fall clothing stirred very scanty interest as 


hot weather continued over many parts. Shoes were among the 
most popular items last week. 


Housewives increased their food budgets moderately and con- 
tinued to spend more for food than in the corresponding 1951 
week. The drought in the South and some parts of the northeast 
reduced the supplies of fresh produce and led to increased pur- 
chasing of canned and frozen foods. The sales of oleo-margarine 
noticeably surpassed the year ago level. 


More household goods were sold than in the preceding week 
and about as much as during the comparable 1951 week. 


Easy credit terms and sizable discounts were instrumental 
in lifting shoppers’ interest. The demand for television sets was 
well above the low level of recent months; the political cam- 
paign, new stations, and new models were helpful in boosting 
buying. Decorating materials, automobile supplies, and incidental 
furniture continued to be widely popular. 

Trading activity in many wholesale markets gained further 
momentum in the week as buyers made preparations for the com- 
ing Fall season. The total dollar volume of wholesale trade was 
slightly larger than a year before but about 10% below the all- 
time record reached during the early part of 1951 when appre- 
hension about possible war-induced shortages boosted buying 
sharply. The increased optimism was evident both in the buyers 
of hard and soft goods. Inventories were generally much less 
burdensome than in the early part of this year. 

Department store sales.on a country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended Aug. 2, 1952, 
fell 2% below the level of the preceding week. For the four weeks 
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ended Aug. 2, 1952, sales declined 
1%. For the period Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 2, 1952, department store 
sales registered a drop of 3% be- 
low the like period of the pre- 
ceding year. 


Retail trade in New York last 
week failed to rally from its dult 
tone of preceding weeks and rezg- 
istered for the period a decline of 
2bout 11% below the level of a 
year ago. 


- According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period ended Aug. 2, 
1952, decreased 10% below the like 
period of last year. In the pre- 
ceding week a decline of 9% (re- 
vised) was recorded from that of 
the similar week of 1951, while 
for the four weeks ended Aug. 2, 
1952, a decrease of 11% was regis- 
tered below the level of a year 
ago. For the period Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 2, 1952, volume declined 10% 
under the like period of the pre- 
ceding year. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of J. Robert Lindsay to 
Raymond H. Sigesmund will be 
considered by the Exchange on 
Aug. 8. The firm of J. Robert 
Lindsay & Co. would then retire 
as an Exchange member firm. 

Warren P. Smith & Co. will dis- 
solve Aug. 15. 

Federman & Rose will dissolve 
Aug. 30. 


Now E. I. Shelley Co. 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, Colo.—The name of 
tht Colorado Securities Company, 
has been changed to E. I. Shelley 
Company and offices are now 
located in the Ernest and Cranmer 
Building. Ira E. Henry is now 
associated with the firm. 


Hamilton Mgr. Corp. Adds 
(Special to Tag Frnanciat Cx 
DENVER, Colo. — Donald M. 
Campbell, E. Eugene Martin, and 
Vincil W. Wise are now connected 
with Hamilton Management Cor- 
poration, Grant at Forrest Drive. 


ONICLE) 


Joyce Joins Clayton 

(Special to Tae Frnancrat CHRonicte) 
PORTLAND, Maine—George L. 
Joyce has become affiliated with 
Clayton Securities Corp., 443 
Congress Street. Mr. Joyce was 
formerly Portland manager for 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. 








The American Red-Cross-} 
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Securities Now in Registration 


Admiral Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

June 2 filed 41,669 shares of capital stock (par $1) being 
offered in exchange for common stock of Canadian Ad- 
miral Corp., Ltd., at rate of one share of Admiral stock 
for each two shares of Canadian Admiral stock held. 
This exchange offer will expire on Aug. 30. Dealer- 
Manager—Dempsey & Co., Chicago, Ill. Statement ef- 
fective June 19. 


* Aluminum Specialty Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 28.751 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$10.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
increased working capital. Office — 1616 Wollmer St., 
Manitowoc, Wis. Underwriter—None. 


Ameranium Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
May 28 filed 2,079,871 shares of capital stock (par $1), 
of which 908,845 shares are to be offered to public by 
company, 108,847 shares by underwriter and 666,171 
shares to be reoffered under rescission offer. Price—70 
cents per share. Proceeds—For prospecting, drilling ex- 


penses, etc. Underwriter—I. Nelson Dennis & Co., To- 
ronto, Canada. 


* American Mining & Smelting, Inc., 

Spearfish, S. D. 
Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For mine development. Underwriter—None. 


® Ampal-American Palestine Trading Corp., N. Y. 

June 16 filed $5,000,000 of 15-year 4% sinking fund de- 
bentures due 1967 and $497,000 of 15-year 4% sinking 
fund debentures due 1966. Price—At par (in denom- 
inations of $1,000 and $500 each) and accrued interest. 
Proceeds—To purchase equipment and machinery. Busi- 
ness—Development of agriculture and commerce in Is- 
rael. Underwriter—None. Offering—Now being made. 


Andowan Mines, Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont., Canada 
May 8 filed 506,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—38 cents per share. Proceeds—For exploratory 
drilling and improvement on present holdings. Under- 
writer—Frank P. Hunt & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. (9/9) 
Aug. 5 filed $15,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1982. 
Proceeds — For new construction and other corporate 
purposes. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Suart & Co. Inc.; 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Central Republic Co. 
(Inc.) (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & Beane. 
Bids — Tentatively scheduled to be received at noon 
(EST) on Sept. 9. 

Atlantic Refining Co. 
June 25 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
capital expenditures. Underwriter—Smith. Barney & 
Co., New York. Offering—Postponed indefinitely; state- 
ment withdrawn. 


%* Banff Oil, Ltd., Calgary, Alberta, Canada (9/4) 
Aug. 8 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents—Canadian). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For repayment of bank notes and for 
general funds. Underwriters—In the United States— 
Lehman Bros., New York, N. Y.: in Canada—wW. C. Pit- 
field & Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


Beaunit Mills, Inc., New York (8/21) 
Aug. 1 filed $6,000,000 of 5% convertible subordinate de- 
bentures, due 1972. Price—To be sppplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For capital expenditures and other corporate 
purposes. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co., and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., both of New York. 


%* Briggs Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 2,735 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—At market (estimated at $36.50 
per share). Preceeds—To Estate of Walter O. Briggs. 
Office—3675 E. Outer Drive, Detroit 34, Mich. Under- 
writer—None. 


%* Brodie’s, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

July 30 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
Proceeds—To increase working capital. Office—2034 
Fifth Ave., Seattle, Wash. Underwriter—None. 


Canadian Palmer Stendel Oi! Corp. (8/20) 

July 31 filed 3,410,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents) of which 2,000,000 shares are to be offered for 
subscription by stockholders of Palmer Stendel Oil 
Corp.; 400,000 shares to be sold to latter named com- 
pany: 400,000 shares to New Superior Oils of Canada, 
Ltd.; 370,000 shares to officers and employees; and 240,- 
000 shares to be under option to underwriters. Price—At 
par. Proceeds—To be added to general funds. Under- 
writer—Burnham & Co., New York. 

Canoga Oil Co., Carson City, Nev. 

July 18 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of capital 
stock to be offered by Crystal Oil Co. Price—At par 
($1 per share). Proceeds—To develop oil properties. 
Office—511 Carson St., Carson City, Nev. Underwriter— 
Kalmanir, Kline & Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 

Cardiff Fluorite Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
May 22 filed (amendment) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—For 
development expenses and general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—Frank P. Hunt & Co.. Inc., Rochester, N. Y¥. 
%* Catholic Library Guild, inc., Boston, Mass. 

Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 400 shares of preferred 
Proceeds—To in- 


stock. Price—At par ($50 per share). 
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August 14, 1952 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 


| RR eS Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CDT) 


August 18, 1952 


oO go a ee Common 
(S. D. Fuller & Co. and Vermilyea Brothers) 
ee Tie... TI ncinarinmnuichininadiotenineeell Common 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co., and Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood) 
i, fy ool =a Sa Common 


(Blyth & Co., Inc., and Hornblower & Weeks) 
Selmix Dispensers, Inc.____.._----_Pfd. & Common 
(No underwriting) 

Texas City Chemicals, Inc.__----- Debs. & Common 
(Glore, Forgan & Co.) 


August 19, 1952 


Tri-Centre Gas & Oil Co., Inc............- Common 
‘Blair FP. Claybaugh & Co.) 


August 20, 1952 


Canadian Palmer Stendel Oil Corp.__---- Common 
(Burnham & Co.) 


August 21, 1952 


Beauntt BE, BiGiccadcactsedecssosera Debentures 
(White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.__-----~- Preferred 


(Dillon, Read & Co.) 
August 25, 1952 


Bauvek (7. C.) & tices ctiowanten Pfd. & Common 
(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 
Parsonnet TV-Film Studios, Inc.__--- Debs. & Com. 


(Trinity Securities Corp.) 


August 27, 1952 
Glenmore Distilleries Co.._..__.-_-----~- Debentures 
(Glore, Forgan & Co.) 
Peninsular Telephone Co.___ ~~ ------~----- Preferred 
(Morgan Stanley & Co. and Coggeshall & Hicks) 


September 2, 1952 
Sunshine Packing Corp. of Penna.___Debs. & Com. 
(Weber-Millican Co.) 


September 4, 1952 
it RF ERR Common 
(Lehman Bros. and W. C. Pitfield & Co., Ltd.) 


September 8, 1952 
Se TENG COiccesstueeccadiiieienced Debentures 
(Drexel & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Smith, Barney & Co.) 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.__--~--~ Debentures 
(Bids to be received) 


September 9, 1952 
Arkansas Power & Light Co.__------------ _Bonds 
(Bids noon EST) 


September 10, 1952 


et: TIE, - wcnsadadamanenal wae Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(‘Bids to be invited) 


tek Power @& LAG Cb..ccceccccancauces Common 
(Offering to stockholders) 


September 15, 1952 


Devil Peak Uranium, Ltd... ...-. ~~ Common 
(Gardner & Co.) 
Deesene LAGE Gee wctwccasseutecwnscs Preferred 


(Bids to be received) 


September 22, 1952 
Dewsene LAE Giles wecwcacenecenerensces Bonds 
(Bids to be received) 


September 23, 1952 


Appalachian Electric Power Co.___- Bonds & Notes 
(Bids 11 a.m, EDT) 


September 30, 1952 
Washington Water Power Co.__------------- Bonds 


(Bids to be received) 


October 1, 1952 
California Electric Power Co._------ Bonds & Com. 


(Bids to be received) 


October 7, 1952 


United Gas Corp....-...-.--.........._Debentures 
(Bids 10 a.m, EST) 
October 15, 1952 
Uteh Power & LAs Cticencccnenencececces Bonds 


(Bids noon EST) 


October 20, 1952 


Carolina Power & Light Co...-.---.----~-- Bonds 
(Bids noon EST) 


December 15, 1952 


New Orleans Public Service Inc._---------- Bonds 
(Bids to be received) 











crease book inventory and for other corporate purposes. 
Office—41 Tremont St., Boston 8, Mass. Underwriter— 
None. 


% Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich. 

Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 300 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$9 per share. Proceeds—To Marie 
E. Fuget, the selling stockholder. Underwriter—Swift, 
Henke Co., Chicago, Il. 
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*% Chariton Storage Co., Chariton, lowa 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 994 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For 
capital improvements. Underwriter—None. 


Chase Chemical Co. 
June 23 (letter of notification) 291,000 shares of com— 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Preceed= 
—For working capital. Office—Newark, N. J. Under- 
writers—Aigeltinger & Co. and Vickers Brothers, both 


Cincinnati Enquirer, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 

July 25 filed $3,500,000 of 15-year sinking fund deben— 
tures due Aug. 1, 1967 and $2,500,000 of 10-year convert- 
ible junior debentures due Aug. 1, 1962. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To pay notes issued 
to the Portsmouth Steel Corp. Underwriter — Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc., Chicago & New York. Offering—Not 
expected until some time in September. 


Cincinnati Enquirer, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
July 25 filed 400,000 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered to employees and others. Price—At par ($10 per 
share). Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter— 
None. 


® Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 

June 11 filed 39,475 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—To Mt. Oliver & Stauntom 
Coal Co., the selling stockholder. Underwriter — None, 
shares to be sold from time to time on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Statement effective July 31. 


Continental Oil Co., Houston, Tex. J 
May 14 filed $26,000,000 of interests in The Thrift Piam, 
for employees of this company, together with 400,060 
shares of capital stock (par $5) purchasable under terms 
of the plan. Underwriter—None. 


*% Continental Tungsten Corp., Globe, Ariz. 

Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
steck. Price — At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
mining operations. Address—P. O. Box 1291, Globe, Ariz. 
Underwriter—None. 


© Convertawings, Inc., Amityville, N. Y. 

July 9 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) being offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders of record March 31, 1952, at rate of 
two new shares for each share held; rights to expire 
Aug. 15. Price—To stockholders, $8 per share; to public, 
$10 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
Zahn’s Airport, Amityville, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Dean Co., Chicago, Ill. 
April 10 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$16.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To T. A. Dean, trustee under the will of J. R. Dean. 
Office—666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Il. Under- 
writer—Boettcher & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Deerpark Packing Co., Port Jervis, N. Y. 
March 21 (letter of notification) 235,000 shares of com-- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—To repay RFC loan of $41,050 and for working 
capital. 
% Delmar Mining & Milling Co., Salmon City, Idaho 
July 31 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 5 cents). Price—Three cents per share. Pre- 
ceeds—For working capital and mine machinery. Under- 
writer—None. 


Devil Peak Uranium, Ltd. (Nev.) (9/15) 
April 7 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of commom 
stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per share. Pre- 
ceeds — For rehabilitation and development program. 
Office — Suite 839, 60 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. ¥. 
Underwriter—Gardner & Co., New York. 


*% Dixie Fire & Casualty Co., Greer, S. C. 

Aug. 4 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—For 
capital and surplus. Underwriter—None. 


Duquesne Natural Gas Co. 

May 28 (letter of notification) 92,783 shares of common 
stock (par one cent) being offered for subscription by 
stockholders of record Aug. 1 at rate of one new com- 
mon share for each five common shares held, two new 
common shares for each preferred share held and six 
new shares of common stock for each share of prefer- 
ence stock held (with an oversubscription privilege). 
Rights will expire on Sept. 15. Price — $1 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriters—None. 


Eastern Industries, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
July 29 (letter of notification) 1,988 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price — At the market (approxi- 
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mately $7 per share). Proceeds—To Charles D. Pulis, a 
director. Office—296 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. Under- 
writer—Pulis, Dowling & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Electronic Computer Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
July 25 (letter of notification) 52,500 shares of class B 
common stock (par $1) of which 15,000 shares are to be 
offered first to persons who sought to purchase stock 
under the offering which commenced in February, 1951, 
but whose purchases could not be consummated. The 
other 37,500 shares to be offered to stockholders of record 
Aug. 10 at rate of one new share for each four shares of 
class A and/or class B stock held; rights to expire on 
Sept. 10. Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—-265 Butler Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Pioneer Enterprises, Inc., Bluefield, W. Va. 


® Electronic Devices, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent) being offered first to stockholders 
of record Aug. 8: rights to expire on Aug. 30. Price 
5 cents per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office 
—429 12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—None. If 
an underwriter is used, the name will be furnished by 
amendment (may be Tellier & Co., New York). 


% Empire Livestock Marketing Cooperatives, Inc. 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of 4% non- 
cumulative preferred stock. Price—At par ($25 per 
share). Proceeds—-For working capital. Office—Savings 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

*% Empire Petroleum Co., Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 5 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of preferred 
common stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Pro- 
teeds—For working capital and a new refining unit. 
— East 58th Ave., Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—None. 


Farm & Home Loan & Discount Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

July 7 filed 1,613,168 shares of class A common stock 
(par 25 cents) and 2,744,034 shares of class B common 
stock (par 35 cents), the class A stock to be sold only to 
policyholders of The Farm & Home Insurance Co. Price 
—At par. Proceeds—To increase capital. Underwriters— 
John J. Rhodes and James E. McNelis, officers and direc- 
tors of the two companies. 


% First Finance, Inc., Mobile, Ala. 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) $100,000 of five-year sub- 
ordinated promissory notes. Price—At par (in units of 
$1,000 each). Proceeds—For additional working capital. 
Office—452 Government St., Mobile, Ala. Underwriter— 
None. 

Flathead Petroleum Co., Monroe, Wash. 
March 21 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price — 50 cents per share. Proceeds — For 
equipment and drilling purposes. Underwriter—None. 


\ 


% General Appliance Corp., Springfield, Mass. 
Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 24,075 shares of common 


stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market (estimated at 


40 cents per share). Proceeds—To three selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter—E. L. Aaron & Co., New York. 
* Glenmore Distilleries Co., Louisville, Ky. (8/27) 
Aug. 7 filed $12,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 
Aug. 1, 1972. Price —To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To retire long-term debt, to redeem outstand- 
ing 6% cumulative preferred stock (par $50), and for 
additional working capital. Underwriter—Glore, Forgan 
& Co., New York. 
* Gold of Ophir Placers, Inc., Lovelock, Nev. 
Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To 
operate gold placer claims. Office—c/o A. Livingstone, 
280 Main St., Lovelock, Nev. Underwriter—None. 

Gyrodyne Co. of America, Inc. (N. Y.) 
July 31 (letter of notification) 34,300 shares of 6% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $5) and 
892 shares of class A common stock (par $1). Price—$5 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. The class A 
shares will be used to pay certain employees of the 
company for services rendered. Underwriter—Jackson & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Helio Aircraft Corp., Norwood, Mass. 
July 21 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of non- 
cumulative preferred stock (par $1) and 3,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1) to be offered in units con- 
sisting of one share of preferred and one share of com- 
mon stock. Price—$25 per unit to subscribing stock- 
holders and $27.50 per unit to public. Proceeds—To 
continue development of “Courier” model aircraft and 
to design and develop “Helioplane” type of aircraft. 
Office — Boston Metropolitan Airport, Norwood, Mass. 
Underwriters—Chace, Whiteside, West & Winslow. and 
H. C. Wainwright & Co., both of Boston, Mass. 

Hixon Placers, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
June 9 filed 787,736 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—For min- 
ing development, etc. Underwriter—None, sales to be 
made through agents, including officers and directors, 
who will receive a commission of 10 cents per share sold. 
* Holly Corp. (formerly General Appliance Corp.) 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 43,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—44 cents per share. Proceeds 
—To Charles G. Wray, Treasurer (20,000 shares), and 
Perk Bt iat, President (23,000 shares). Office—15 

-- Springfield, Mass. — 

& Co. New Yore. Y s. Underwriter—E. L. Aaron 
@® Huyck (F.C.) & Sons (8/25-29) 
July 25 (by amendment) filed 750 shares of $2.75 divi- 
dend class A preferred stock (par $50) and 20,000 shares 
of common stock (par $5). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — To two selling stockholders. 
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Business—Mechanical fabrics for industry and blankets 
and apparel cloth. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York, for common (expected at $16.50 per share), 
and George R. Cooley & Co., Albany, N. Y., for preferred. 


idaho Maryland Mines Corp. 
June 6 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market (on the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change). Proceeds—To selling stockholder (Gwendolyn 
MacBoyle Betchtold, as executrix of the last will and 
testament of Errol Bechtoid, deceased). Office—San 
Francisco. Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Inland Oil Co. (Nev.), Newark, N. J. 
Feb. 26 (letter of notification) 599,700 shares of class A 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—50 cents per share 
Proceeds—For drilling and equipping well and for work- 
ing capital. Office—11 Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
Underwriter—Weber-Millican Co., New York. 


inland Petroleum Corp., Miami, Fla. 
July 17 (letter of notification) 27,500 shares of 6% 
non-cumulative convertible preferred stock, and 275,000 
shares of common stock. Price—At par ($10 per share 
for the preferred stock and one cent per share for the 
common Proceeds—To purchase oil leases. Office 
—612 Congress Bldg., Miami, Fla. Underwriter—None. 


% Ithaca Loan Finance, Inc. 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 
Price—At par. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and for 
working capital. Office First National Bank Bldg., 
Ithaca, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Jersey Yukon Mines Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
March 20 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1 per share (Canadian funds). Proceeds—For 
capital payments on property account and option agree- 


ments, purchase of machinery and operating expenses. 
Underwriter—None. 


* Jib Gold Mines, Inc., Basin, Mont. 
July 28 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To de- 
velop mining properties and to acquire milling machin- 
ery. Underwriter—None. 
*J.1.M. Petroleum Co., Long Beach, Calif. 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 24,475 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To fi- 
nance drilling and to liquidate open account liabilities. 
Office—115 Pine Ave., Long Beach, Calif. Underwriter 
—None. 

Johnston Adding Machine Co., Carson City, Nev. 
March 5 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To pur- 


chase tools and materials and office equipment. Under- 
writer—None. 


*% LaFlorecita Mining Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
July 31 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of class A 
common stock. Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds—To 
mine uranium ore and for purchase of additional min- 
ing properties. Office—1153 E. 6th South St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Underwriter—None. 

Lawton Oil Corp., Magnolia, Ark. 
June 9 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$2.25 per share. Proceeds—For 
exploration work. Underwriter—W. R. Stephens Invest- 
ment Co., Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 

Lawyers Mortgage & Title Co., N. Y. 
Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 45,000 shares of common 
stock (par 65 cents). Price—At the market (about $2.1214 
per share). Proceeds—To Harry Fromkes, the selling 


stockholders. Underwriter—Arthur I. Korn & Co., New 
York. 


Louisiana Supply Co., Lake Charles, La. 
July 24 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by present 
stockholders at rate of one new share for each five shares 
held. Price—$12.50 per share. Office—306 Pioneer Bldg., 
Lake Charles, La. Underwriter—None. 
* Lowell Adams Factors Corp. 
Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 13,500 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
To Louis L. Rogers, the selling stockholder. Underwriter 
—Louis L. Rogers, New York. 


® Lunn Laminates, Inc., Huntington, N. Y. (8/18) 
July 17 (letter of notification) 149,500 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Underwriters—S. D. Fuller & Co. 
and Vermilyea Brothers, both of New York. 
% Magma King Manganese Mining Co. 
Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 45,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market (estimated at 
22 cents per share). Proceeds—To Charles M. Weber, 
the selling stockholder. Office — 733 Security Bldg., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 

McCarthy (Glenn), Inc. 
June 12 filed 10,000,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—-$2 per share. Proceeds — For drilling of 
exploratory wells, acquisition of leases and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—B. V. Christie & Co., 
Houston, Tex. Dealer Relations Representative—George 
A. Searight, 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
WHitehall 3-2181. Offering—Date indefinite. 


%* McKales Corp., Seattle, Wash. 

July 31 (letter of notification) 30,060 shares of class A 
stock (par $3). Price —$10 per share. Proceeds — For 
service station sites and stations. Office—2124'1% Third 
Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. Underwriter—None. 

* Metals & Chemica!s Corp., Dallas, Tex. 

July 31 (letter of notification) 22,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
To Horatio R. Aldredge, Jr., the selling stockholder. 
Underwriter—Shearson, Hammill & Co., Dallas, Tex. 


$175,000 of debentures. 
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% Mid American Oil & Gas Co., Chicago, Ill. 

July 31 (letter of notification) 125,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—At the market. Proceeds— 
To an individual and two corporations who received the 
shares in exchange for oil and gas leases. Office—231 
S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—Lamson Bros. 
& Co., Chicago, Il. 


Mineral Exploration Corp., Ltd., Toronto Canada 
July 29 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock, each 
share to have attached an “A,” “B” and “C” warrant, 
each giving the holder the right to buy one additional 
share for each two shares purchased in two, three, or 
five years, at $1, $2 and $3 per share, respectively. Price 
—For 2,000,000 shares, $1 per share—Canadian. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration, development and acquisition of 
properties. Underwriter—Brewis & White, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. Names of United States underwriters to be sup- 
plied by amendment. 
® Motorola, Inc., Chicago, Hl. 

July 17 filed 175,921 shares of common stock (par $3) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each 10 shares heid as 
of Aug. 11; rights to expire on Aug. 25. Price—$31.50 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter 

Hickey & Co., Chicago, Ill. Statement effective Aug. 8. 

Nev-Tah Oil & Mining Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 
June 12 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par 5 cents). Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds 
— For expansion of operations. Underwriter — Cromer 
Brokerage Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

New Mexico Copper Corp. 

July 21 (letter of notification) 496,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For drilling expenses, new equipment and working 
capital. Underwriter—Mitchell Securities, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 


New Mexico Jockey Club, Albuquerque, N. M. 
March 17 filed 1,255 shares of common stock (par $1,000). 
Price—At par. Proceeds—To construct racing plant and 
for working capital. Underwriter—None, but Dr. Frank 
Porter Miller of Los Angeles, Calif., will be “engaged 
to sell the securities to the public.” Statement effective 
April 5 through lapse of time. Amendment necessary. 


Overland Oil, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
July 17 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—To carry on oil exploration program. Office 
—504 Mercantile Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter— 
Forbes & Co., Denver, Colo. 


® Pacific Finance Corp. (Calif.) (8/19-20) 
Aug. 4 filed 185,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To in- 
crease working capital. Business—Automobile sales fi- 
nancing and insurance. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., 
and Hornblower & Weeks, both of New York. 


* Pacific Mutual Silver Lead Co.. Sookane, Wash. 
July 25 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of non- 
assessable preferred stock and 700,000 shares of assess- 
able common stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). 
Proceeds—To develop ore tonnage and build mill. Ad- 
dress—P. O. Box 1805, Spokane, Wash. Underwriter— 
None. 

Pacific Western Oil Corp. 
Aug. 9 1iiea .UU,v00 snares of common stock (par $4). 
Price—At the market. Proceeds—To J. Paul Getty, Presi- 
dent, Underwriter — None, sales to be handled by 
brokers on the New York Stock Exchange. 


*% Penirsular Telep*one Co. (8/27) 

Aug. 7 filed 160,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $25). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co. and Coggeshall & 
Hicks, both of New York. 


Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp. 
July 23 (letter of notification) 18,612 shares of capital 
stock (par $10). Price—At market, but not less than $13 
per"share. Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriter 
—Blair, Rollins & Co. Inc., New York. 

Petroleum Finance Corp. 

Feb. 5 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares ~* common 
stock (par $1) and 30,000 warrants to purchase 30.000 
shares of common stock (warrants exercisable at $7.50 
per share on or prior to April 1, 1954). Each purchaser 
of two common shares will receive one warrant. Price— 
$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
Oklahoma City. Okla. Underwriter—George F. Breen, 
New Vork. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. (8/18) 
July 29 filed 16U,000 shares of common stock (par $25). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
general funds. Underwriters — Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
New York, N. Y., and Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

* Pine Street Fund, Inc., New York 

Aug. 7 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At net asset value, plus sales load. Proceeds— 
For investment. Business—Open-end diversified man- 
agement investment company. Distributor — Wood, 
Struthers & Co., New York. 


* Price (L. B.) Mercantile Co.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 11,750 shares of common 
stock (par $25), to be sold to key employees. Price— 
$25.50 per share. Proceeds—To reimburse treasury for 
purchase of shares from Estate of Katherine E. Price. 
Office—4702 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. Underwriter— 
None. 


Pure Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 
July 17 filed 85.688 shares of common stock (no par) to 
be offered in exchange for 471,287 shares of Hickok Oil 
Corp., class A common stock (par $1) at rate of one Pure 
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Oil share for each 5% Hickok shares, conditioned upon 
approval of merger of Hickek into Pure Oil Products 
Co., a wholly-owned subsidiary of Pure Oil Co. Under- 
writer—None. 


® Sapp ire Petroleums, Ltd. (Canada) 

July 3 filed $2,000,000 of 10-year 5% convertible sinking 
fund debentures due July 1, 1962. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
exploration, acquisition of interests in and development 
of prospective and proven oil and gas lands and the 
development of existing vnroverties. U nderwriters— 
In United States McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., New York; 
and in Canada: Frame, Fadyen & Co., Toronto. Offering 
—Expected at end of the month or sooner. 


® Savoy Oil Co., Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 
July 14 (letter of notification) 27,250 shares of common 


stock (par 25 cents). Price—$9.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—417 McBirney 
Bidg., Tulsa, Okla. Underwriter—None, but shares will 
be offered by company on New York Curb Exchange. 


An amendment is expected to be filed about Sept. 1. 


*% Selmix Dispensers, Inc. (8/18) 

Aug. 11 (letter of notification) 29,900 shares of 542% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $10) and 32,900 shares 
of common stock (par one cent), the preferred and 
29.900 common shares to be offered in units of one share 
of each class of stock. Price—$10.01 per unit. Proceeds 
—To repay debt to General Bronze Corp. and for work- 
ing capital. Office—28-25 Borden Avenue, Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. Underwriter—None. In addition, 1,000 
common shares will be sold to Roberts & Co. and 2,000 
common shares to Belmont Towbin at one cent per share. 


® Seneca Oi! Co., Okla‘oma City, Okla. 

July 28 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of class A 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$1.75 per share. Proceeds— 
To reduce existing bank loans and for general funds. 
Office—1261 First National Bank Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Underwriter — Genesee Valley Securities Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Offering—Temporarily withdrawn. 


Signal Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
July 14 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For exploration, devel- 
opment, and mining expenses, and to reimburse Maurice 
Schack, Secretary-Treasurer. Business—Quartzite min- 
., Sanerenee — Northeastern Securities Co., New 
ork. 
* Silver Mountain Lead Mines. Inc. 
July 31 (letter of notification) 2,275,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents), to be issued in payment of mining 
—. Address—Box 469, Wallace, Idaho. Underwriter 
—None. 


* Soya Corp. of America 

Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 6,400 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To Jacquin, Stanley & Co., New York, the under- 
writer, in payment for services rendered. 


*% State Exploration Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 43,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1) to be offered to stockholders for subscrip- 
tion at rate of one share for each 10 shares held. Price— 
$5 per share. Proceeds — For expansion program and 
general corporate purposes. Office — 649 S. Olive St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter — None; unsubscribed 
shares will be scld to a “small group of individuals.” 

Steak n Shake of Illinois, Inc. 

July 11 (letter of notification) 22,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents) being offered to stockholders of 
record July 1 (excepting members of the Belt family, 
- who own about 60% of the common stock) at rate of 
one share for every 20 shares held, with an oversub- 
scription privilege; rights to expire on Sept. 15. Price— 
$3.30 per share. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—1700 
W. Washington St., Bloomington, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


® Storer Broadcasting Co. (8/25-29) 

may 19 filed 215,0uU shares of commun stock (par $1), 
of which 200,000 shares are being sold by certain selling 
stockholders (170,000 to be offered publicly and 10,000 to 
certain employees; and 20,000 shares to the underwriters 
under option agreement) and the remaining 15,000 shares 
being reserved for sale by company to certain employees. 
Price—Of first 200,000 shares, to be supplied by amend- 
ment; of 15,000 shares by company, $10.62% per share. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Underwrit- 
ere—Reynolds & Co.. New York. and Oscar E. Dooly & 
Co., Miami, Fla. Offering—Expected week of Aug. 25. 


Sunshine Packing Corp. of Pennsylvania (9 2-4) 
July 3 filed $1,000,000 of 6% convertible debentures due 
1972 (subordinate) and 450,000 shares of common stock 
(par 50 cents) of which the debentures and 400,000 shares 
of stock are to be offered in units of $50 of debentures 
and 20 shares of stock. Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds— 
To increase capacity of plant and for working capital. 
Underwriter—Weber-Millican Co., New York. Offering 
—Expected early in September. 


Sweet Grass Oils, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
July 29 filed 375,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be related to quotation on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange at time of offering. Proceeds—For working 
capital. 


*% Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (9 8) 

Aug. 6 filed $40,000,000 first mortgage pipeline bonds 
due 1972. Proceeds—To repay short-term notes. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co. (joint- 
ly). Bids—Tentatively expected to be received on or 
about Sept. 8. 


Texas City Chemicals, Inc. (8/19) 


July 23 filed $3,000,000 of 544% subordinated sinking 
fund debentures due Jan. 1, 1963 and 300,000 shares of 
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common stock (no par) to be offered in units of $1,000 
debenture and 100 shares of stock. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment (probably at $1,150 per unit). Proe- 
ceeds—For construction of dicalcium phosphate and a 
contact sulphuric acid plant. Underwriter—Glore, For- 
gan & Co., New York City. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. (8/21) 
July 28 filed 190,000 shares of first preferred stock (par 
$100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For general funds. Underwriter — Dillon, Read & Co., 
New York. 


Texas General Production Co. 
June 4 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—-To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To buy property for oil prospecting. Office—Houston. 
Tex. Underwriter—To be named by amendment (prob- 
ably Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co., New York 
Offering—Tentatively postponed. 


Texhead Royalty Co., Houston, Texas 

July 17 (letter of notification) $135,000 of 3% income 
notes, due July, 1962, and 30,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents) to be offered in units consisting of $9 
principal amount of notes and two shares of common 
stock of this company. together with one $9 note and 
two common shares of the Wilhead Royalty Co. Price 
—$20 per unit. Proceeds—For acquisition of oil and gas 
royalties in the southwest. Office — 415 San Jacinto 
Bldg., Houston 2, Texas. Underwriter—Rotan, Mosle & 
Moreland, Houston, Tex. (See also Wilhead Royalty Co. 
below.) 


* Tri-Certre Gas & Oil Co., Inc. (8/19) 

Aug. 11 (tetter of notification) 28,380 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For 
drilling expenses and working capital. Office—120 N. 
Buckhout Street, State College, Pa. Underwriter—Blair 
F. Claybaugh & Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


* U. S. Airlines, Inc., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Aug. 4 (letter of notification) $210,000 of 7% convert- 
ible equipment trust certificates, series A, due Aug. 15, 
1954. Price—At par (in units of $100 and $1,000 each). 
Proceeds—For purchase of two aircraft. Underwriters— 
John R. Kaufmann Co., Scherck, Richter Co. and Semple, 
Jacobs & Co., Inc., all of St. Louis, Mo.; and Gearhart 
& Otis, Inc., New York. 


* Value Line Income Fund, Inc., New York 

Aug. 11 filed 800,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—At net asset value, plus selling commission. Pro- 
ceeds—For investment. Business—Diversified open-end 
management investment company. Underwriter—Value 
Line Fund Distributors, Inc., New York. 


Warren-Bradshaw Exploration Co. 
July 23 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $1) of 
which 150,000 shares will be offered by the company and 
150,000 shares by certain selling stockholders. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment (expected around $6.50 
per share). Proceeds—For general funds and for drilling 
and developing oil properties. Underwriters—Paul H. 
Davis & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, New York; and F. S. Moseley & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Offering—Expected today or tomorrow. 


Whitehead Brothers Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 
July 2 (letter of notification) 4,540 shares of common 
stock (par $10) being offered to minority stockholders 
of record July 15 at rate of one share for each five 
shares held; rights to expire on Aug. 15. Goodall Rub- 
ber Co., parent, will subscribe for an additional 7,490 
shares and for any shares not subscribed for by other 
stockholders. Price—$14 per share. Proceeds—To mod- 
ernize plant. Office—Whitehead Road, Trenton 4, N. J. 
Underwriter—None. 


Wilhead Royalty Co., Houston, Texas 

July 17 (letter of notification) $135,000 of 3% income 
notes due July, 1962, and 30,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents) to be offered in units consisting of $9 
principal amount of notes and two shares of common 
stock of this company, together with one $9 note and 
two common shares of Texhead Royalty Co. Price— 
$20 per unit. Proceeds—For acquisition of oil and gas 
royalties in the Williston Basin area. Office-—415 San 
Jacinto Bldg., Houston 2, Texas. Underwriter—Rotan, 
Mosle & Moreland, Houston, Tex. (See also Texhead 
Royalty Co. above.) 


Willingham Finance Co., Inc., Augusta, Ga. 
July 1 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 642% subordi- 
nate debentures due July 1, 1967, and 30,000 shares of 
class A common stock to be issued in units of a $1,000 
debenture, with a detachable warrant to purchase 200 
shares of stock at $1 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—139-8th St., Augusta, Ga. Underwriter— 
Johnston, Lane, Space & Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


* Wisconsin Oil Refining Co., Inc., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Aug. 8 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds 
—For working capital, etc. Underwriter—None. 


Wisdom Magazine, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
July 14 filed 6,600 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100) and 6,600 shares of common stock (par 
$10) to be offered in units of one share of preferred and 
one share of common stock. Price—$110 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—None. 


*% Workers Finance Co. of North Bergen 

Aug. 8 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 6% cumulative 

deferred debentures due in 5, 10 or 20 years from date 

of issue. Price—At par ($100 per unit). Proceedss—To 
Office—7700 Bergenline Avenue, North 


make loans. 
Bergen, N. J. Underwriter—None. 
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Prospective Offerings 


Appalachian Electric Power Co. (9/23) 

July 25 it was reported that the company expects to 
issue and sell $17,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1982 and $6,000,000 of serial notes due 1956 and 1957. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Union Se- 
curities Corp. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids 
—Expected to be received by company at 11 a.m. (EDT) 
on Sept. 23. Registration—Expected about Aug. 27. 


% Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

Aug. 7 C. Hamilton Moses, President, announced that 
the company expects to borrow additional money next 
Spring to finance its 1953 construction program, which, 
it is estimated, will involve $29,500,000. On Sept. 9, it is 
expected that the company will sell at competitive bid- 
ding an issue of $15,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 
1982 and use the proceeds toward its 1952 construction 
costs. See under “Securities in Registration” in a pre- 
ceding column. 


Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. (Calif. ) 

June 9 it was reported company may issue and sell in 
October about $8,000,000 to $9,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, series H, due 1982. Proceeds—For repayment of 
bank loans and construction program. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis; White, Weld & Co. 


*% Bangor & Aroostook RR. 

Aug. 8 company applied to ICC for authority to issue 
and sell $4,000,000 of equipment trust certificates dated 
Oct. 1, 1952 and due semi-annually to and including 
Oct. 1, 1967. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; R. W. Pressprich & Co.; Free- 
man & Co.; H. M. Payson & Co.; F. S. Moseley & Co. 


Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Trust Co. 

July 15 stockholders approved a proposal to increase 
the authorized commor stock (par $5) from 50,000 shares 
to 70,000 shares. The additional 20,000 shares are being 
offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record July 9 on a 2-for-5 basis; with rights to expire on 
Aug. 22. Price—$25 per share. Proceeds—To retire 
50,000 shares of 442% cumulative preferred stock (par 
$5), and for working capital. Underwriter—Laird, Bissell 
& Meeds, Wilmington, Del. 


Byrd Oil Co., Dallas, Tex. 

July 22 it was announced stockholders will in the fall 
receive the right to subscribe for $1,700,000 of 542% first 
mortgage (convertible) bonds on a pro rata basis for a 
14-day standby (certain stockholders have waived 
their rights). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
development and exploration expenses. Underwriters— 
Probably Dallas Rupe & Son, Dallas, Tex.; Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; and Straus, Blosser & 
McDowell, Chicago, III. 


California Electric Power Co. (10/1) 

Aug. 5, Albert Cage, President, said “it is planned to is- 
sue and sell 350,000 shares of common stock about Oct. 
1.” Further financing will be carried out early in 1953, 
the proceeds of which will be used to retire then exist- 
ing bank loans and use the balance of the proceeds for 
new construction, etc. It is also planned to call for re- 
demption, shortly after the sale of the 350,000 common 
shares, the balance of the two convertible preference 
stock issues (542% and 5.60%). Any bonds will be sold 
by competitive bidding and the stock probably through 
a negotiated sale. Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Underwriters 
for stock: Probably William R. Staats & Co.; Lester, 
Ryons & Co.; and Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 


Carolina Power & Light Co. (10/20) 
July 17 it was reported company is planning registra- 
tion late in August of $20,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
due 1982. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
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tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Lehman Brothers; W. C. Langley & Co. and First Bos- 
ton Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Equitable Se- 
curities Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co. and Blyth & Co., 
Inc. (jointly). Bids—To be opened at noon (EST) on 
Oct. 20. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 
March 4 it was reported company plans the sale this 
Fall of about $5,500,000 first mortgage bonds. Latest 
bond financing was done privately in March, 1951 
through Kidder, Peabody & Co 


Central Illinois Public Service Co. 

July 28 it was reported company plans sale of 50,000 
shares of preferred stock (par $100). Proceeds—-For con- 
struction program. Underwriters—-To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc. 
and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Lehman Bro- 
thers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Central Maine Power Co. 
May 15 stockholders increased authorized common stock 
(par $10) from 2,500,000 shares to 3,250,000 shares and 
preferred stock (par $100) from 300,000 shares to 330,000 
shares. It is estimated that additional financing neces- 
sary this year will be in excess of $8,500,000. 


Century Food Stores, Inc., Youngstown, O. 
June 30 it was reported company may issue and sell 
approximately $300,000 of convertible debentures. Pro- 
ceeds — For expansion program. Underwriter — H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. RR. (8/14) 
Bids will be received by the company at Room 744, 
Union Station Bldg., Chicago 6, Ill., up to noon (CDT) 
on Aug. 14 for the purchase from it of $3,990,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates, series QQ, to be dated Sept. 1, 
1952,. and to mature in 30 semi-annual instalments of 
$133,000 each. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Bear, Stearns & Co. 


Citizens Utilities Co. 
June 16, Richard L. Rosenthal announced that company 
anticipated doing some permanent financing in 1952, 
and it was planned that this would be in the form of 
mortgage bonds and debentures. No common stock fi- 
nancing is presently contemplated. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
April 26 it was announced company expects to enter the 
permanent financing market later this year with not less 
than 200,000 shares of new common stock. Proeceeds— 
For construction program. Underwriter—Dillon Read & 
Co., Inc., New York. 

Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
March 1 it was announced that it is presently estimated 
that approximately $11,000,000 of additional capital wil 
be required during the latter half of 1952. 


® Duquesne Light Co. (9/15) 
July 8 stockholders approved a proposal increasing 
authorized preferred stock (par $50) from 800,000 shares 
to 1,000,000 shares, of which it is planned to issue about 
140,000 shares. Underwriters — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston 
Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Smith, Barney & Co. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers; Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected about Sept. 15. 
® Duquesne Light Co. (9/22) 
July 28 it was reported company may issue and sell 
about $14,000,000 to $15,000,000 first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Drexel & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Union Securities Corp. 
and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & 
Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Expected about 
Sept. 22. 
*% Erie RR. (9/10) 
Bids will be received by the company on Sept. 10 for the 
purchase from it of $2,880,000 equipment trust certifi- 
cates to mature annually from 1953 te 1962. inclusive. 
Probable bidders: Haisey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler: Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.). 

‘European American Airlines, Inc. 
June 11 it was reported company plans to raise an addi- 
tional $400,000 of equity capital. An issue of $200,000 
of capital stock was just recently placed privately at 
$7.50 per share. Underwriter — Gearhart, Kinnard & 
Otis, Inc., New York. 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
July 17 it was announced stockholders will vote Aug. 19 
on increasing authorized indebtedness from $12,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 and authorized common stock to 5,000,000 
from 2,500,000 shares. No immediate issuance of any 
securities is contemplated. Traditional Underwriter— 
Eastman, Dillon & Co.. New York. 

Haloid Co. 


June 18 it was reported company may sell this Fall an 

issue of convertible preferred stock. Traditional Under- 

writer—The First Boston Corp., New York. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 


June 30 stockholders approved proposal to increase au- 
thorized common stock from 500,000 shares (285,219 
shares outstanding) to 1,000,000 shares (par $10) and 
to pay a 100% stock dividend on July 25 to common 
stockholders of record July 18. They also voted to 


waive their preemptive rights to the remainin 
\ g author- 
ized but unissued stock. 7 


Tiie Commercial and Financial Chronicle... 


Houston Natural Gas Corp. 


July 29 stockholders approved a proposal to issue 120,000 
shares of 5% preferred stock (par $25) with com- 
mon stock purchase warrants attached to purchase a like 
number of common shares at $22.50 per share until Sept. 
30, 1957. The new preferred shares will be offered first 
to common stockholders. Underwriters—Robert Garrett 
& Sons, Baltimore, Md.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York; and Moroney, Beissner & Co., Houston, Tex. Offer- 
ing—-Expected in September. 


industrial Research, Inc., Miami, Fla. 


July 15 stockholders were scheduled to approve an of- 
fering of 225,000 additional shares of common stock 


(par $1). Underwriter — Barham & Cleveland, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


Jan. 4 company announced that it plans to issue 
and sell in 1952 about $12,000,000 principal amount 
first mortgage bonds. Underwriters — To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blytn 
& Co., Inc. and Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Sal- 
omon Bros. & Hutzler and Union Securities Corp 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers 
and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. Proceeds—For new construction. 


% Leonard Refineries, Inc. 


Aug. 6 it was reported stockholders on Aug. 26 may vote 
on authorizing an issue of $500,000 convertible deben- 
tures or preferred stock. Proceeds—Together with funds 
from private sale of $1,500,000 7-year serial notes, to be 
used toward expansion program. Underwriter—Prob- 
ably Bradbury-Ames & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Long Island Lighting Co. 


July 30 it was reported company may sell in September 
or October an undetermined number of common shares 
first to stockholders and later in year some additional 
bonds. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriters — For common stock, probably 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston (jointly). For 
bonds, to be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; W. C. Langley 


& Co.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly). 


Minabi Exploration Co., Houston, Tex. 
March 21 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 125,000 shares of common stock. Proceeds—To go to 
certain selling stockholders. Underwriter — Moroney 
Beissner & Co., Houston, Tex. 


Mississippi Power & Light Co. 


March 14 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell in November an issue of $8,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probably bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and W. C. 
Langley & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Union Securities Corp. 


New England Power Co. 


June 26 it was announced company now contemplates 
an additional issue of first mortgage bonds and common 
stock in equal amounts, either late in 1952 or early in 
1953. Underwriters—For bonds to be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly). Proceeds—To repay bank loans (estimated to 
be $11,500,000 at Dec. 31, 1952). 


New Orleans Public Service Inc. (12/15) 


July 24 company announced plans to issue and sell $6,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds due Dec. 1, 1982. Pro- 
ceeds—For new construction. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Union Securities 
Corp. Registration — Expected about Nov. 14. Bids — 
Tentatively set for Dec. 15. 


% Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. (10/15) 

Aug. 11 it was announced company has sought approval 
of California P. U. Commission to issue and sell $35,- 
000,000 of debentures due Nov. 15, 1979. Proceeds—For 
repayment of advances and bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids 
—Tentatively set for Nov. 15. 


* Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Aug. 11 the company applied to the California P. U. 
Commission for authority to offer for subscription by its 
stockholders an additional 703,375 shares of common 
stock (par $100) in the ratio of one new share for each 
nine shares of common or preferred stock held. Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., the parent, presently 
owns approximately 90% of the outstanding common 
stock. Proceeds—To repay construction loans and for 
further expansion. Underwriter—None. 


i hursday, August 14, 1952 


® Parsonnet TV-Film Studios, Inc. (8/25-9 3) 
July 21 it was announced company intends to file in 
the near future a letter of notification to cover $300,000 
of 6% debentures, due 1962, and 120,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to be offered in units of $100 of debentures 
and 40 shares of stock. Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Underwriter—Trinity Securities 
Corp., New York. Offering—Expected sometime between 
Aug. 25 and Sept. 3, with letter of notification to be 
filed Aug. 18. 


® Permian Basin Pipeline Co., Chicago, Ill. 


April 1 company applied to FPC for authority to con- 
struct a 384-mile pipeline system from west Texas and 
eastern New Mexico to the Panhandle area of Texas at 
an estimated cost of $58,180,000. Probable underwriters 
for convertible notes and stock; Stone & Webster Securi- 
ties Corp.; and Glore, Forgan & Co., both of New York. 
Of the stock of this company, 51% is now owned by 
Northern Natural Gas Co. 


® Scott Paper Co. (9/8) 


July 28 it was reported company plans to offer $25,000,- 
000 of convertible debentures first to stockholders about 
Sept. 8 for a 15-day standby on basis of $100 of deben- 
tures for each 12 shares held. Registration — Expected 
about Aug. 15. Underwriters — Drexel & Co.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Smith, Barney & Co, 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


July 18 it was announced company plans to offer to its 
common stockholders about 3,180,188 shares of common 
stock (par $15) at the rate of one new share for each 10 
shares held. Proceeds—For expansion and improvements. 
Underwriter—Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. Offer- 
ing—Not expected before late in September. 


Southern Ry. 


July 3 company applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to issue and sell $46,000,000 
of mortgage bonds, without competitive bidding, over a 
period of about four years. Proceeds—For retirement 
in part of certain outstanding mortgage bonds. 


% Southwestern Public Service Co. 


Aug. 4 it was reported that company may do some addi- 
tional common stock financing and use the proceeds 
toward its construction program which, it is estimated, 
will involve approximately $23,000,000 for the year 
ended Aug. 31, 1953. Additional bond and preferred 
stock financing may also be necessary; this previously 
was done privately. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc., New York. 


@® United Gas Corp. (10/7) 


July 25 it was reported that the corporation may issue 
and sell in the early Fall $60,000,000 of debentures. Pro- 
ceeds—To retire bank loans and for new construction by 
company and its subsidiaries. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp., Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (joint- 
ly); Morgan Stanley & Co., White, Weld & Co. and 
Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively 
scheduled for 10 a.m. (EST) on Oct. 7. 


® Utah Power & Light Co. (10/15) 


Aug. 1 company announced it expects during October to 
issue and sell $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1982. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders (1)For bonds—Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers and 
Bear Stearns & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and 
Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Union Securities Coip. and 
Smith, Barney & Co. (jointlv); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to 
be received up to 12 noon (EST) on Oct. 15. 


® Utah Power & Light Co. (9/10) 

Aug. 1 company also announced it expects during Sep- 
tember to offer 167,500 shares of common stock first to 
common stockholders of record probably around Sept.19, 
on a 1-for-8 basis (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire about Sept. 25. Preoceeds—For new con- 
struction. Underwriter — None, but if necessary, un- 
subscribed shares may be sold at competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc.; W. C. Langley & 
Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Union Securities 
Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp. 


Washington Water Power Co. (9/30) 


July 24 it was reported company plans issue and sale of 
$30,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1982. Proceeds— 
To retire part of outstanding bank loans. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Smith, Barney & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
W. C. Langley & Co and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); Union Securities Corp. and Lehman Brothers 
(jointly). Registration—Tentatively scheduled for Aug. 
27. Bids—To be opened about Sept. 30. 


*% Western Natura! Gas Co. 


Aug. 11 it was stated that the directors on Sept. 2 will 
vote, among other things, on creating an authorized is- 
sue of 500,000 shares of preferred stock (par $30), part 
of which the company plans to offer as convertible pre- 
ferred stock (carrying a dividend rate of about 5%) for 
subscription by common stockholders. Traditional Un- 
derwriter—White, Weld & Co., New York. 
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Housing Oatlook and 


Pacific 
subsidies would again promote 


housing for smaller income fam- 
ilies. 


Pacific Coast Builders 

In the past six years, new con- 
struction firms in these three 
states have increased 49% against 
an average of 33% for the nation. 
The trend in Southern California 
is toward large scale builders. 
Taxes and red tape are too com- 
plicated for the individual builder 
of a few houses per year, and the 
large scale operator has the ad- 
vantage in major housing markets 

Direct beneficiaries of housing 
such as manufacturers and dealers 
in building materials of all kinds 
have prospered. So, too, have the 
fire insurance companies and 
agencies, the financing groups, 
including their brokers, and those 
indirect beneficiaries such as 
manufacturers and dealers. in 
household equipment, home fur- 
nishings and the general business 
which serves them. 


Styles and Standardization 


Throughout the three states 
styling has been modern and pro- 
gressive. Standardization of room 
arrangement and styles has be- 
come acceptable in small houses 
in nearly all the larger areas. 
Prefabrication, however, has not 
proved as successful in the West 
as it has nationally. Prefabrica- 
tion firms are flourishing in the 
Middle West and East. Last year 
they sold 50,000 houses and their 
producers expect to supply 8% 
of the total individual homes in 
1952. Their percentage will be 
very slight on the Pacific Coast, 
probably because of the closer 
supply of lumber. 


The Cost of Construction 


Generally speaking, a house 
may be constructed on the Pacific 
Coast for less than in the Middle 
West or the East. Part of this is 
due to our mild climate. Use of 
insulation and double construction 
is common out here, but not a re- 
quirement. What we pass up in 
basic strength and weather pro- 
tection, we tend to offset by add- 
ing more comforts and facilities 
in style and in equipment. 

The Wenzlick Service which, 
has maintained a running estimate 
of cost on a number of styles of 
houses, rates a two story frame 
house of the same specifications, 
constructed in Los Angeles and 
in Portland as costing 3.7% less 
than in St. Louis, and 9.3% less 
in San Francisco and Seattle. In 
many Eastern areas the cost is 
higher than in St. Louis. 

In all areas the cost of construc- 
tion is probably higher in 1952 
than in any previous year, and 
many authorities think that costs 
may drop from 15 to 25% in some 
period to come but none of them 
ventures to say just when. The 
immediate outlook is 5% higher 
than last year. 


Wage Scales 


Union wage scales per hour for 
all building trades workers in the 
United States is estimated by the 
Department of Labor at $2.47 on 
April first of this year. This is 
26 cents above Jan. 3, 1950, a rise 
of 14%% in two years. It is 93% 
above the rate in June, 1939. 

Union scale in Pacific Coast 
cities is slightly higher and many 
of us like to think that part of 
our lower production cost is due 
to the climate which permits more 
achievement per worker. 


As against the national average 
of $2.47 for all building trades, the 
union scales on the Pacific Coast 
range from $2.30 low point for 


Coast Prospects 


carpenters up to $3.30 high point 
for bricklayers. 

Seale for bricklayers in San 
Diego and Los Angeles is now $3 
per hour, $3.15 in Portland, $3.25 
in the Bay area, and $3.30 in 
Seattle. For carpenters, it is $2.30 
in Portland, $2.35 in San Diego 
and Los Angeles, $2.45 in Oakland 
and $2.51 in Seattle. 

For electricians, it 
Oakland and Seattle, 
Portland, and $2.75 in 
California. 

For plasterers, it is $3 in the 
northern states, $3.12% in the 
South, and $3.167 in the Bay Area. 

Generally speaking, the union 
wage rate in Southern California 
is lower than in the northern 
cities, and it is also true that 
union labor is more generally used 


is $2.65 in 
$2.7215 in 
Southern 


in the North than in the South. 
Labor cost per house is a trifle 
lower, therefore, in Southern 


California. Loyal Northwesterners 
insist that this is due to better 
construction in the North and aver 
that labor efficiency in the cooler 
North is greater than in the heat 
of Southern California. The fact 
remains that square foot cost 
down South is lower than up 
North. 

Washington, D. C., has his 
union labor rates than those on 
the Pacific Coast, but other east- 
ern cities pay less. The Depart- 
ment of Labor reports, as of April 
first, that the average national 
union rate for bricklayers, includ- 
ing Washington, D. C., is $3.08, 
carpenters $2.56, electricians $2.80, 
and plasterers is $3.03. 


Pacific Coast Financing 

Part of the reasons for the 
handsome housing record on the 
Pacific Coast has been that there 
has been plenty of mortgage 
money available. We have life 
insurance lending, a good supply 
of savings and loan money, and a 
heavy participation in home fi- 
nance by commercial banks. In 
Seattle mutual savings banks are 
also a factor. 

Since these three types of in- 
stitutions, banks, insurance com- 
panies and savings and loan asso- 
ciations are such great factors in 
home finance, it is important to 
consider the saving habits of our 
Westerners. 

The average savings per capita 
in the United States in $478, Cali- 
fornians have $671 per capita, the 
highest average in all the western 
and southern states, although 
lower than in thrifty Connecticiut, 
Massachusetts, New York and New 
Jersey. 

Oregon and Washington are 
either not so thrifty or not so 
prosperous for Oregon has $358 
per capita, and Washington $442. 
These figures compare favorably 
with the Middle West states and 
are above the average of the 
South. They place those two states 
about two-thirds up the scale of 
all the states in the Union. 

Of the savings accounts, com- 
mercial banks hold 81% in Cali- 
fornia, 75% in Oregon, and 51% 
in Washington. Mutual savings 
banks hold 4% in Oregon, and 
20% in Washington, where one 
mutual savings bank in Seattle 
has over $200,000,000. 

That leaves to savings and loan 
associations about 19% of Cali- 
fornia’s savings, 21% of Oregon’s 
and 29% of Washington’s. 

Savings and loan position in the 
home finance field is quite dis- 
proportionate to its growing, but 
still smaller one in the savings 
field. A third of the nation’s 
homes are financed by savings and 
loan associations. They are the 
most important factor in home fi- 
nance in the nation, The reason is 
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that after putting about one-fifth 
of their capital, or savings, into 
liquid funds such as Federal and 
municipal bonds, and carrying a 
substantial sum in cash, they put 
the remaining 75 to 80% of their 
assets into mortgages, substan- 
tially all on homes. By contrast, 
even on the Pacific Coast, the 
ratio of mortgage holdings to in- 
vestments by commercial banks is 
about 20%. Although the per- 
centage of residential mortgages 
to total investments in all life in- 
surance companies is at an all 
time high, it is less than 20%, and 
not all companies make home 
loans. Those who do, go in or out 
of the market as investment op- 
portunities dictate. Only savings 
and loan associations are dedicated 
by charter to the financing of 
homes. 

The situation as of today is that 
all three of the principal organ- 
ized agencies for financing homes 
are making loans widely. Indi- 
viduals are doing the same. The 
home lending by commercial 
banks and by savings and loans 
is about the same in volume, and 
this applies in each of the three 
coast states. That of insurance 
companies is lower in each state 
than for the other two types of 
institutions, but many of the loans 
originated by mortgage companies 
are later sold to insurance com- 
panies, so it is very possible that 
life insurance companies directly 
and indirectly make as many 
Pacific Coast home mortgages as 
do banks or savings and loans. 
They are of course the principal 
factor in financing large apart- 
ment house projects. 


Shortage of Veteran Financing 


The first of these is the Veteran 
Loan Program. The second is the 


operation of Federal National 
Mortgage Association, or 
F. N. M. A. The third is credit 


restricted by the Federal govern- 
ment. 

The Veteran market for homes 
is bogged down by inability of 
lending institutions to handle 4% 
mortgages in a competitive mar- 
ket that is calling for high divi- 
dend and interest payment. These 
institutions cannot entirely con- 
trol their lending rates. They must 
pay enough to attract savings or 
they have nothing to lend. 

The Veteran Program is suffer- 
ing because of a shortage of 4% 
money. The law permits a rate 
of 442% on Veteran loans, but the 
Veterans’ Administration, backed 
in some instances by organized 
Veterans groups, has insisted that 
the Veteran is entitled to a 4% 
rate as a matter of justice. The 
lending institutions, however, can- 
not be governed alone by interest 
in the veteran, and 4% loans will 
not leave enough margin for ex- 
pense, dividends and necessary 
reserves. 

Commercial banks have been 
able to stay in the market in 
larger volume than the savings 
and loan associations who led the 
field in the early days of the Vet- 
eran Loan Program, and today 
hold a large volume of GI loans. 

Subterfuges have been worked 
out whereby a large builder could 
sell his Veteran loans at a dis- 
count which would permit the 
lending institution to realize a 
little higher return. That cost, of 
course, was wrapped up in the 
cost of the home to the Veteran 
just the same as if it were frankly 
reflected in the interest rate. It 
is the general opinion of those in 
financing circles that the Veteran 
himself would benefit greatly if 
the Veterans’ Administration 
would permit a 442% rate to be 
charged. Nothing can be expected 
in that direction until after the 
November elections. 


F. N. M. A. 


Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation, or “Fannie Mae” has 
given the backing of Federal 
funds to large scale lending. It is 
a remote method by which the 


government makes direct loans, 
that is, buys them after they have 
been made. Builders like it be- 
cause it throws Federal money 
into areas where local institutions 
are short of funds. Some lenders 
like it because it gives them an 
outlet for mortgages they like to 
make but may not be in position 
to keep. Those who oppose direct 
government lending would like to 
see it eliminated because it is us- 
ing taxpayers money for a pur- 
pose which they feel should be 
the field of Private Enterprise. 
The present situation is that $900 
million has just been appropriated 
to give F. N. M. A. to use in giv- 
ing prior commitments to pur- 
chase mortgages made in defense 
areas up to June 30, 1953. In ef- 
fect this will release $362 million 
of non -defense commitment 
money which F, N, M. A. had al- 
ready assigned to defense areas. 
Such purchased mortgages must 
be dated later than Feb. 29, 1952 
and 50% of the total must be FHA 
and Veteran loans. As F. N. M. A. 
is successful in selling mortgages 
which it buys, it may make new 
purchases within a limit which is 
somewhat liberal. 


Credit Restrictions 

Credit restrictions of various 
kinds are the other factor. On the 
question of Federal curbs and 
stimulants to home construction, 
one’s opinion depends somewhat 
on his politics, but perhaps more 
especially on his_ self-interest. 
Those who believe in a free play 
of the law of supply and demand 
are not well content with the two- 
rein system by which the govern- 
ment stimulates demand for 
homes with Federal guarantees on 
the one hand, and then curbs them 
with restrictions on the right of 
the thrifty to spend their money 
for the homes of their choice on 
the other. It resuits in curtail- 
ments which hit the very people 
whom we have encouraged to 
save for the home ownership, and 
it throws upon those least able to 
carry the burden a heavier load 
of debt than is in many cases 
either practical or desirable. 

I don’t propose here to discuss 
the social implications, but merely 
to mention that these three fac- 
tors do affect the housing situation 
of the future on the Pacific Coast 
as well as nationally. 


Public Housing 

In the three Pacific Coast states, 
we now have 5,325 completed lo- 
cal units, subject to continued 
Federal subsidies. 16,677 addi- 
tional units are under contribution 
contracts with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but construction has not 
started. Since only 35,000 such 
units are to be permitted in the 
country during the next year, the 
Pacific Coast will surely not get 
half of them. In fact, Los Angeles 
says it does not want any of them. 

In addition, the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns 100,000 dwelling 
units in the three states. These 
were built to house war workers, 
and later adapted to the housing 
of veteran families. Some are op- 
erated by Federal employees, and 
some by local agencies. In some 
areas, local effort is being made 
to have them sold or demolished. 

No one should under-estimate 
the force of our public housing 
movement, nor its backing by the 
Federal Administration. Its pro- 
ponents genuinely believe that 
the government owes a modern 
dwelling to every citizen who can- 


not or does not afford one for 
himself. 
They have progressed from a 


belief in slum clearance to pro- 
posals for subsidizing housing for 
not alone the low income group, 
but for the middle income fam- 
ilies as well. The promotion 
comes from zealots for social re- 
form at taxpayer expense, and 
from an ably organized and func- 
tioning association of housing of- 
ficials, collecting finances from 
Federal housing employees and 
from business firms who profit 
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from public housing construction. 
They are counselled by at least 
five employees of the United 
States Government, one of whom 
is publicly housed in the most 
expensive home in Washington— 
the White House. I heard the 
President loudly cheered in the 
public housing convention at 
Washington, when he made it 
clear that he was on the side of 
housing at Federal expense and 
considered that opponents of such 
a plan are self-interested, greedy 
enemies of the people’s welfare. 
National opposition to public 
housing has not been popular po- 
litically—tthere are so many vot- 
ers who are willing to share the 
landlord’s wealth, and so many 
social reformers who have the 
time to promote the state welfare 
philosophy. The real test comes 
when a fight develops within a 
community, and the taxpaying 
homeowners become sufficiently 
aroused to face the cost. The Los 
Angeles defeat of public housing 
on June 3 was an outstanding gain 
against the Socialist aspect of sub- 
sidized housing plans. The re- 
cent law passed by Congress de-. 
clining to pay salaries to housings 
officials who proceed to complete 
projects after the local citizens re- 
ject them, will probably have 
some influence on the conflict. 
Public Housing proposals have 
been defeated in Seattle, Yakima, 


Portland, Bakersfield, Hughson 
and Los Angeles, but they will 
come up again. Since the pro- 


ponents are nationally organized 
and government led, and each 
battle is local and new, and one 
defeat simply suggests another 
try, the public housing factor in 
Pacific Coast housing is more im- 
portant than present statistics in- 
dicate. 

It looks as if most of the Pa- 
cific Coast area will avoid Public 


Housing for a time. However, 
when the time comes when we 


need some pump-priming again, 
and it may be found that the field 
for private ownership has been 
pretty well satisfied, there will be 
an excellent opening for those who 
believe that the government 
should do whatever Private En- 
terprise finds it difficult to do. 


Foreclosures 


There have been relatively few 
foreclosures on the Pacific Coast 
for many years. A study of fore- 
closures by banks and insurance 
companies, recently completed by 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search discloses that the Pacific 
Coast record is lower than the av- 
erage. 

Very few peopie anticipate that 
we will ever again have such a 
fiasco as in the early 30s. Thous- 
ands of people lost their homes 
then by foreclosures and $3 bil- 


lion worth of mortgages had to 
be refinanced by Home Owners 


Loan Corporation. 


Since that day, the combination 
of straight mortgage, and second 
mortgage has practically been 
eliminated in favor of monthly re- 
payment programs. Improved 
methods of collection, the require- 
ment that the borrower accumu- 
late funds for taxes, and develop- 
ment of better facilities for bor- 
rowing by those who hold the 
mortgages, have given us a new 
protection against such a catas- 
trophe. The Veterans Administra- 
tion is a semi-paternal system 
which will probably aid Veterans 
should they face distress. 

The greatest hazard in my opin- 
ion is the FHA system which com- 
pels foreclosure on the part of the 
lender before he can benefit by 
the insurance in case of delin- 
quency. Only Congress could 
prevent catastrophe if there were 
such a wave. Personally, I think 
that the insuranec by FHA is ap- 
plied to the wrong person. It 
should serve the borrower in 
time of stress rather than reward- 
ing the lender for depriving him 
of his home. That improvement, 
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however, may come if we have a 
foreclosure wave and Congress 
may some day change the prin- 
ciple of the law. 

Urban foreclosures rose to 
nearly a quarter of a million in 
number in 1932, ’33, '34 and °35. A 
normal number today is between 
10 and 15,000 per year. 


Building Materials 


There is ample supply of all 
construction materials on the Pa- 
cific Coast and elsewhere except 
for a limited amount of copper. 
Steel shortage may develop a 
problem unless the strike is set- 
tled. [Editor’s Note: The strike 
was ended shortly after this ad- 
dress was made. | 

Housing presents very little 
competition for defense materials, 
since it uses lumber, clay prod- 
acts, glass, sheet metal and as- 
phalt products in the main. Use 
of copper, aluminum and steel in 
houses in recent years was pro- 
moted in the effort to find house 
uses for those materials but it is 
not essential. We don’t require 
copper pipe, aluminum windows, 
nor stainless steel kitchens. 

Recognition of that fact was a 
consideration when Regulation X 
was modified. 


Housing in Metropolitan Areas 


I should now like to consider 
the housing outlook in a few of 
the metropolitan areas. 

San Diego County, California, 
has been a beehive of growth. 
Housing jumped 81% in the cen- 
sus period from 100,245 to 181,746 
units. Population jumped 92.4% 
to 556,808. In percentage, it was 
outdone by some smaller indus- 
trial areas, such as Contra Costa 
County and in number of units by 
Los Angeles and the Bay Area, 
but the City of San Diego hung a 
housing record nevertheless. Its 
home mortgage recordings jumped 
from $96 to $160 million from 1949 
to 1950, and then to $179 million 
in 1951, and a rate of the same 
in the first-half of this year. 

It moves merrily along this year 
irrespective of the conditions else- 
where. First quarter permits were 
2,629 units, over half as many as 
Los Angeles, though smaller in 
unit size; more than Chicago, and 
10 times as many as San Fran- 
cisco. Only Los Angeles and New 
York City surpassed it. Vacancies 
are 3%, but partly because of the 
frequent moving of sailors and 
troops in and out. 

Housing in San Diego will prob- 
ably continue heavily or drop 
suddenly, depending on Navy 
policy, Korea _ settlement, and 
world peace. It is an island to it- 
self as far as Pacific Coast housing 
is concerned. 


Los Angeles 

Los Angeles houses 40% of 
California and 234% of the nation. 
It has more people than any state 
except eight and has more income 
than any state except six. 

It has to provide for the equiv- 
alent of another hundred thousand 
city every year, and following 
Korea that growth was one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand people 
per year. It has more than one 
million six hundred thousand 
dwelling units, averaging one for 
every 2.85 people. National urban 
average is 3.4 persons per dwell- 
ing, but there are more elderly 
couples in Los Angeles. 

Catching up on housing after 
World War II in the face of such 
growth was a stupendous task 
attracting large scale builders. 
From a pre-war production rate of 
40,000 units down to 14500 in 
1943, they jumped to a 65000 pace 
in ’46 and hit a peak of 96.000 new 
dwelling units in 1950. Last year 
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they touched 62,000 and this year 
will do as well or better. In the 
first five months they had per- 
mitted 30,033 units as compared 
with 31,181 up to June 1, of last 
year. Easing of Regulation X con- 
trols in the second half of the year 
will be helpful. 

Now 96,000 units will house 275,- 
000 and 60,000 units will house 
170,000 people at the Los Angeles 
average. Los Angeles grew 130,000 
under stress and grows 100,000 
per year normally. William Spurr, 
Professor of Statistics of this very 
Graduate School of Business here 
at Leland Stanford University, 
has estimated that population 
growth will be 1,368,000 by 1960. 
That is even more than the peak 
rate of last year, or year before. 
Even if he proves correct, there 
will still be some point at which 
the shortage will disappear and 
over-production or else curtail- 
ment will set in. 

Many authorities believe that 
time is here, and that 1952 is 
seeing the last boom year for 
Southern California housing. The 
pre-war pace of 30, to 40,000 
houses per year will then be in- 
dicated to meet the population 
growth replacements and social 
betterments. More than likely ac- 
tual production will exceed that 
because of outstanding commit- 
ments and the natural tendencies 
of human nature. 

Here are a few points to support 
what I have said: 

(1) Vacancy figure is 3%, suf- 
ficiently high, but not alarming. 
There is an adequate percentage 
of rental units available. 

(2) Present high indicators of 
business are based on airplane 
production and expansion. They 
may continue but not continue to 
accelerate at the same upward 
curve. 


(3) Deed recordings are at the 
rate of 148.1% of the 1939 to ’40 
average, but this is a decline of 
12.4% from a year ago. 


(4) Marriages are down from 
a year ago by 13.6% and this is 
a normal, natural decline. It is 
not likely to pick up again for 
a few years. 

And so in the midst of its high- 
est business prosperity and its 
recurring top annual production 
of houses, it is the opinion of 
many, and my own study leads 
me to concur, that this boom, too, 
is about to pass and that Los 
Angeles has caught up with its 
housing shortage. Next year’s pro- 
duction should start a decline in 
volume. 

Bay Area 

Moving up to Northern 
fornia, we reach a 
and colossal, but 
handsome pace of 
housing prosperity. 

The Bay Area consists 
counties and the Bay Region is 
sometimes described as _ nine 
counties and sometimes eleven or 
twelve. The nine-county Bay 
Region includes a fourth of the 
State’s people censused in 1950 at 
2,680,322, a 55% growth in ten 
years. It ranks seventh among 
national metropolitan areas in 
population, retail sales, and in- 
come. California Aeronautical 
Commission expects it to grow 
612.000 in the next ten years or 
61,000 per year—a very conserva- 
tive estimate when we remember 
that it did 50% better than that 
in the last ten years. 

San Francisco County births are 
increasing. deaths declining a 
trifle, and marriages are down 
25% from 1943 to °47. Residential 
mortgage recordings jiumped 20% 
from 1949 to 1950, then dropped 


59% in 1951, and were back to the 
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1949 rate the first months of 
tnis year. 

With 25'2% of the state popula- 
tion, the region has 24.6% of its 
dwelling units, indicating that it 
is representative of the general 
state situation as to homes. Its 
net incomes are 27.3% higher than 
the average prosperity. Employ- 
ment and total payrolls are above 
a year ago. Business activity in- 
dex for 1951 was 121.6% of 1947 
to 49, as against 108.4 for 1950. 
Deed recordings in seven counties 
hit a high record of 147,526 in 
1946. In 1950 there were 124,444. 
In 1951 they were down to 119,572. 

Realtor opinion seems to reflect 
a normal market without undue 
advantages on either buyer’s or 
seller’s side. The buyer has some 
price advantage when not reliant 
on terms. Here, as in every city 
studied, the pinch of credit re- 
strictions has tended to slow down 
sales and new construction costs. 
The actual cost of construction is, 
like that in other areas, climbing 
by 5 to 8% over that of a year 
ago. 

The Bay Area seemed to be less 
near to an over-built position than 
the Los Angeles area, but ap- 
parently suffering no _ shortage. 
Its new construction has been 
curtailed sooner than in the South, 
partly because of its strike. Its 
outlook for the next few years 
would seem to be for housing 
construction somewhat but not 
greatly below present levels. 


Oregon and Washington 


Since ten of the fourteen mil- 
lion people on the Pacific Coast 
are in California and more than 
90% of this Conference hail from 
there, I shall restrain myself in 
dealing with housing in Oregon 
and Washington. 

Percentage-wise, the Northwest 
is expanding handsomely. Its pro- 
gress is built on lumber, fisheries, 
agriculture, refrigerated foods, 
dairies, cattle, fruit, mining, ship- 
ping, and increasing number of 
industries which benefit from the 
tremendous water power which is 
partly harnessed, but increasing 
with the years. 

Washington population grew 
from 1,736,000 in 1942 to 2,379,000 
in 1950, a gain of 643,000 or 37%. 
About one-fourth live in or near 
Seattle. 

Oregon has 1,521,000 people. It 
grew 39.6% in the census period 
and a third of its population live 
in or near Portland. 

Both states are still growing 
steadily and have kept pace in 
housing. Wartime shortages have 
been relieved in nearly all areas 
and both rental and ownership 
housing is available but not in 
apparent oversupply. An excep- 
tion is in high rental apartments. 
Both Portland and Seattle have a 
number of FHA 608 projects. Both 
have vacancies. Seattle’s vacancies 
are 7% and those in Portland are 
greater because of fairly recent 
completions. Both cities experi- 
enced a spurt of a third in resi- 
dental mortgage recordings from 
1949 to 1950, but shrank back 
almost to the °49 rate in 1951 
and 52. 

Large scale housing projects are 
not so frequent as in Southern 
California. Individual builders and 
smaller operators are more com- 
mon. Building permits are less 
than in 1950, but 1952 permits are 
increasing and it is expected that 
second-half construction will ex- 
ceed first half. House prices have 
leveled off to about 1951 levels, 
but costs of construction are above 
last year. Vacancies are low—2.2% 
in Seattle and less in Portland. 
Foreclosures are few. Real estate 
activity has slowed down partly 
because of the credit curbs. Real- 
tors and builders in both Seattle 
and Portland insist that more 
houses would be built and sold if 
only there were an unlimited out- 
let for the sale of Veteran loans at 
the original easy down payment. 

House construction in both 
states is greater outside of the 


large cities than 
limits. 

Taken a whole, the two 
Northwest states follow the nor- 


mal pattern in housing conditions. 


within their 


as 


Conclusion 

After studying the views of 
more than a score of students who 
who are better posted than I, it is 
my conclusion that housing in the 
Pacific Coast area offers a larger 
proportionate volume in the next 
few years than will be the na- 
tional average. That is because we 
are growing faster. 

Scarcity value of housing will 
disappear—has already done so 
in most places—sale values are 
naturally going to drift under the 
old dominant influences of cost 
of production and depreciation— 
and cost of production is likely to 
decline before long. 

On the other hand, we are gen- 
erally caught up on our housing 
shortage and except for San Diego 
area and a few defense districts 
must look for a curtailment of 
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present volume in the immediate 
years to come. 

Material and labor supplies are 
ample though the prices on both 
are at a high point. Cost of con- 
struction is, therefore, high and 
probably will decline somewhat, 
but the logical time for such de- 
cline may be postponed by the 
influence of high employment 
and prices occasioned by defense 
work. 

Public housing is not a tremen- 
dous proportionate factor in con- 
struction, and in most major cases 
where the issue has been placed 
before voters in all three states, 
the opposition has prevailed. 

Except for extremely high loans, 
there is no financing problem to 
be anticipated. Insurance com- 
panies, commercial banks, mutual 
Savings banks, and savings and 
loan associations look upon the 
Pacific Coast home loans as the 
best of security. 


The test of our volume is how 
fast can we grow. 
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Observations... 


Considerable light on market price in relation to breadth of 
distribution, and hence on the stock split, is afforded by the Brook- 
ings Study. The psychological factor pervades here, with endorse- 
ment of the popular fallacy that a lower stock price is “cheaper” 
than a higher priced one (“four $25 pieces are cheaper than a 
single $100 one’’). Broadest distribution in the $10-25 and $25-50 
categories is indicated by the Report’s largest number of share- 
holdings with low average value per share in those brackets. 


Blue Chip-Ism 

Valuable information about concentration of shareholding in 
the issues of large companies, with indicated substantiation of the 
process of “Blue Chipism,” is also afforded by the Study. The 107 
common stocks of reporting companies with assets of $500 million 
and over account for almost 6.4 million shareholdings; in other 
words, less than 4% of common stock issues account for almost 
35% of the shareholdings of record. 

To analyze Blue Chip-ism it would be valuable to ascertain 
the number and categories of the holders of the Blue Chip cate- 
gory of issues, questioning their motives—window-dressing and the 
like—in buying them, and to repeat such questionnairing from 
time to time. Value-appraisal criteria can be used to measure the 
bonus that the investor is paying for his escape to the popular 
liquid Blue Chips in lieu of other issues, and the effects thereof 
on the investor as well as the market. 


Buyers’ Whys and Wherefores 

Also important in the psychological phases are the two studies’ 
findings, based on direct questioning of adult shareowners, as to 
why people actually buy stocks. In the Brookings Study 28% of 
those questioned stated that appreciation or capital gain was the 
primary motive prompting their purchase, against only 22% who 
Said that income from dividend yield was their purpose—this result 
ensuing despite all of the Stock Exchange’s public education as to 
the advantages of seeking the benefits of income rather than 
“making a fast buck.” While the Reserve’s survey finds greater 
influence by yield expectation, it too, discloses that the speculative 
lure of capital appreciation has served importantly in bringing 
the average citizen into the market. 


Little Interest in Inflation 

The inflation-hedge buying motive, quite surprisingly, has op- 
erated in only 1% of the cases interviewed by the Brookings Study. 
This held true also in the Reserve’s data, with the additional 
disclosure that there even has not been much inflation-hedging 
during the past Cold War year. 

This disregard of inilation is a typical fact affording the op- 
portunity to draw alternate contradictory conclusions. On the one 
hand, we can draw the bullish conclusion that current stock prices 
are justifiable on quantitative value criteria, with the inflation- 
hedge thrown in as a bonus: or on the cther hand, set forth the 
bearish inference that the public has not, and hence will not, pay 
anything for the inflation-hedge feature in the future market 
price. ** 

Brookings’ finding of universal lack of interest in diversifica- 
tion, a quite discouraging matter, is seemingly, together with the 
capital gain appetite an outgrowth of long bull market psychology, 
reversible to a more conservative attitude and greater income- 
consciousness in any rougher periods lying ahead. The public’s 
playing-down of income is also no doubt due to the preferential 
tax treatment given on capital gains to all investors in the above- 
26% tax-impost class. 

Also a bull market manifestation is the disclosed rise in 
shareholdings and shareholders that has transpired since V-J Day, 
amounting to 14%. 20% of all shareholders “got that way” during 
the past three years of bull market. The Federal Reserve Survey 
further found that the choice of common stocks as an investing 
medium in 1951 was three times as great as it was in 1949 before 
the intervening 50% rise. 

_ If this rise really is importantly attributable to bull market 
stimulation, it spells out another urgent reason for the interested 
authorities to bend every effort to broaden ownership distribution 
during the ups and downs ahead. 

In any event, the two major surveys demonstrate the import- 
ance of going further in gathering additional data, particularly on 
phases having to do with investors’ buying motives and their 
holding intentions, for light thrown on the structure of our social 
system as well as of the market itself. 

* * The latter deduction has been typica'ly set forth by Mr. Arnold Bern- 


hard, Editor of ““Vatue Line Survey” in his address before the New York Society 
of Security Analysts, Aug. 5, 1952, published in the “Chronicle” Aug. 7. 
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Considering the unsettled state 
of the government market it ap- 
pears fortunate that this is the 
normally dull season in the cor- 
porate new issue market. The lull 
will provide bankers and industry 
with an opportunity for evaluat- 
ing the outlook for interest rates 
over the balance of the year. 

Slack, such as now prevails, is 
the normal order of the day at 
this time of the year, but in the 
current instance it is somewhat 
more pronounced than is custom- 
ary. It may be that potential com- 
mercial borrowers, too, are watch- 
ing things more closely. 

The underlying money market 
appears to be in the throes of basic 
change with all indications point- 
ing to an ullimately higher level 
of interest rates. 


This seems to be the prospect 
unless monetary authorities 
should, for some reason, suddenly 
decide to reverse their field and, 


through open market operations, 
increase the volume of bank credit 
available. 

But straws in the wind do not 
tend to support the likelihood of 
such a move. Rather those who 
operate the money strings seem 
definitely committed to firmer 
rates as a step to curb new infla- 
tionary tendencies. 

The Treasury last week paid the 
highest rate in a decade for 90- 


day money. Commercial banks 
have again raised the charge on 
loans against security collateral 


other than governments. And the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. has 
served notice on state and munic- 
ipal borrowers that any funds ob- 
tained from that agency will cost 
more. 

Gas Pipeline Stock 

Natural gas industry securities 
are still popular with investors, 
with interest presumably spurred 
by the rapid growth of the indus- 
try in recent years. 

So, notwithstanding the unin- 
spiring behavior of the secondary 
market for equities, it was hard- 
ly surprising to find demand brisk 
for new stock brought out yester- 
day by bankers for the Texas Gas 
Transmission Corp. 

The block of 350,000 shares of 
additional common _ stock was 


priced for public offering at 17%s 





Continued from page 8 





Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


Marathon Corporation — Analysis — Faroll & Company, 209 


South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Also available is a 


discussion of Mullins Manufacturing Corp. 


Mesabi Iron Company—Analysis—John 


H. Lewis & Co., 63 


Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


The Muter Company—Analysis—Cruttenden & Co., 209 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

New England Public Service Co.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad—Analysis—Eastman, 
Dillon & Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Norris Thermador — Memorandum 





Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 


210 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Nuclear Instrument & Chemical Corporation—Circular—Re- 
public Investment Company, Inc., 231 South La Salle Street, 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


Radio Corporation of America — Memorandum — Herzfeld & 
Stern, 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Riverside Cement Co.—Analysis and review of the Cement 
Industry—Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, 


Mass. 


Telecomputing Corporation — Analysis — Hill Richards & Co., 
621 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Tintic Standard Mining Co. 





Analysis—J. A. Hogle & Co., 132 


Main Street, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. Also available is an 
analysis of Utah Southern Oil Company. 


Union Asbestos & Rubber Company — 


Analysis — Freehling, 


Meyerhoff & Co., 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Ventures Limited — Memorandum 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
West Virginia Water Service Company—Aanlysis—Cohu & Co., 

1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


— Charles King & Co., 61 





SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


The Security 


Center 





-5:30 to 8 p.m, 


Treders Association 
that bowling will start Thursday, 


of New York announces 
Sept. 4, at the City Hall Bowling 


Members interested may contact any of the following cap- 
tains: Jules Bean, Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc.; Arthur Burian, 


Daniel F. 


Rice & Co.; Joseph F. 


Donadio, J. F. Reilly & Co.; 


Richard H. Goodman, Shields & Company; “Duke” Hunter, Hunter 


Securities Company; Wilbur Krisam, Geyer & Co., Inc.; 


William 


Kumm, Dunne & Co.; George Leone, Leone & Pollack; Herman D. 
Mever, Gruntal & Co.; Walter Mewing, D’Assern & Co.; Cyril M. 
Murphy, John C. Legg & Company; Lewis H. Serlen, Josephthal 


& Co. 


There will be a meeting of all captains at the office of Sidney 
Jacobs, Chairman of the Bowling Committee, Sidney Jacobs Co., 
111 Broadway, at 4:45 p.m. Aug. 28, 1952. 
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and, according to reports, was ab- 
sorbed quickly by investors. 


Interest Is Keen 

With new business at a low ebb 
in the underwriting field it is not 
surprising to find competition un- 
duly keen for the few issues that 
are coming to market. 

This week witnessed no less 
than six separate groups in the 
running for a small utility issue, 
a block of 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the Mountain States 
Power Co. 

The best bid submitted was 
$12.6978 a share with the success- 
ful group proceeding to reoffer at 
a price of 127s. The other five bids 
received ranged down from 
$12.413 a share to $12.18 a share. 


Direct Placements 

Direct placement of debt issues 
by corporations continues to cut 
deeply into the business that 
might ordinarily be expected to 
go through investment banking 
channels. 

This week saw two sizable 
pieces of business handled in such 
manner. Columbian Carbon Co. 
arranged with banking interests 
for a revolving credit of $20.000.- 
000 to hold good through June, 
1954. 

And more to the point, National 
Gypsum Co. closed with a group 
of life insurance companies for 
sale of $25,000,000 of its 25-year 
obligations to carry an interest 
rate of 354%. 


Joins J. W. Hicks 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Car]! D. Bowen 
has joined the staff of J. W. Hicks 


& Company, 1717 East Colfax 
Avenue. 


With Renyx, Field 
(Special to Tue FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 
GRAND JUNCTION, Colo. — 
Doris C. Huffnagle is now con- 


nected with Renyx, Field & Co.. 
Inc. 


With White, Weld Co. 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 

LEWISTON, Maine — William 
fF. Carrigan, Jr. is connected with 
White, Weld & Co., New York 
City. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 








Notice to Security Holders of 
The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company 


Earnings Statement for the Twelve 
Months Ended June 30, 1952 


The Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Company has made gen- 
erally available to its security 
holders, in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 11(a) of 
the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended, an earnings statement 
for the twelve months ended 
June 30. 1952, such period 
beginning after the effective date 
of the Company’s registration 
statement for $25,000,000 First 
Mortgage Bonds, 3*,% Series 
due 1986, filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission 
under said Act. 


Copies will be mailed upon re- 
quest to any of the Company’s 
security holders or other inter- 
ested parties. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
ILLUMINATING COM PANY 
By Sydney L. Hall 

Vice President and Secretary 


75 Public Square « Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Halsey Stuart Group 
Offers Los Angeles 
School Dist. Bonds 


A syndicate headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc. made public 
offering on Aug. 13 of $30,000,000 
City of Los Angeles, Calif., School 
District bonds at prices to yield 
from 1% to 2.35%, according to 
maturity. The bonds bear 24% 
interest and mature serially on 
Sept. 1 from 1953 to 1977 incl. 
The offering comprises $20,000,- 
000 Los Angeles City High School 
District bonds and $10,000,000 Los 
Angeles City School District ob- 
ligations. They are legal and 
binding obligations of the respec- 
tive Districts and payable from 
taxes to be levied without limi- 
tation as to rate or amount upon 
all of the taxable property, except 
certain personal property, in the 
respective Districts. The issues are 
legal investment, in the opinion 
of the underwriters, for savings 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 








The Singer Manufacturing 
Company 
The Board of Directors has declared a quar- 


terly dividend of sixty cents per share payable 
on September 15, 1952 to stockholders of record 


at the close of business on August 25, 1952. 
D. H. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
August 13, 1952. 











ADVANCE ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
CORP. 


Chicago, Illinois 

The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 12% 
cents per share on the common stock 
of the corporation, payable September 
15, 1952, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on September 


2, 1952. 
ROY W. WILSON 


President 





(595) 39 
banks and trust funds in New 
York and California. Among the 


principal associated underwriters 
are Lehman Bros., Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc., Weeden & Co., 
Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co., Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., Union Securi- 
ties Corp., White, Weld & Co., 
and Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc. 


Field Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue Prinanciat Curonicig) 

PORTLAND, Oreg. — Richard 
M. Peters has been added to the 
staff of Field & Co., Inc., Caseade 
Building. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 43 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 





September 20, 1952, to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 26, 1952 on the Common 


Stock of Atlas Corporation. 


Water A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
August 7, 1952. 























THE DAYTON POWER 
AND LIGHT COMPANY. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
120th Common Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 50c 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on Sep- 
tember 2, 1952 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 18, 1952. 


GEORGE SELLERS, Secretary 
August 8, 1952 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
(AC) MFG. CO.—— 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 113 


\ regular quarterly dividend of one dollar 
($1.00) per share on the issued and out- 
standing common stock, without par value, 
of this Company has been declared, pay- 
able September 30, 1952, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 





12, 1952 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 24 
A regular quarterly dividend of eighty-one 
and one-quarter cents (81',¢) per share 
on the 344% Cumulative Convertible Pre- 
ferred Stock, $100 par value of this Com- 
pany has been deelared, payable Septem- 
ber 5. 1952. to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 18, 1952. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed 
W. E. HAWKINSON, 
Secretary. 
August 6, 1952. 
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WALL & 
FLOOR 
TILE 


SUSSEsetsse 
Manufacturers of en 
os 


AMERICAN 
ENCAUSTIC TILING 
COMPANY, INC. 


The Board of Direc- 


Stock 
Dividend $5 
tors has today de- . 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
12 cents a share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable August 29, 
195 


on August 22, 


2, to stockholders of record 
1952 


G. W. THORP, JR. 


Treasurer 





O’okiep C C 
oKiep Copper ompany 
. 7 
Limited 
Dividend Neo. 23 

The Board of Directors today declared a divi 
dend of twelve shillings per share on t'! 
Ordinary Shares of the Company payab! 
September 2, 1952. 

The Directors authorized the distribution 
the said dividend on September 12, 1952 
the holders of record at the close of busin 
on September 5, 1952 of American sha: 
issued under the terms of the Deposit Ag: 
ment dated June 24, 1946. The dividend \ 
amourn' to approximately $1.66 per share, si 
ject, however, to any change which may ocx 
in the rate of exchange for South Afri 
funds prior to September 2, 1952. Union 
South Africa non-resident shareholders t 
at the rate of 7.2% will be deducted. 

By Order of the Board of Directors, 


H. E. DODGE, Secretar 
New York, N. Y., August 13, 1952. 








“THE GREATEST NAME 
IN WOOLENS“ 


T the meeting of the Board of 

Directors of American Woolen 
Company, held today, the following 
dividends were declared: 

A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the $4 Cumula- 
tive Convertible Prior Preference 
Stock payable September 15, 1952 to 
stockholders of record September}2, 
1952. 

A regular quarterly dividend “of 
$1.75 per share on the 7% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock payable October 
15, 1952 to stockholders of record 
October 1, 1952. 

Iransfer books will not be closed. 

Dividend checks will be mailed 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

F. S. 
August 13, 1952. 


CONNETT, 


Treasurer. 
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Washington... - 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—For rea- 
sens of its own, the Federal Re- 
serve Board is now understood to 
believe that the outlook is infla- 
tionary, and the best manifesta- 
tion of this belief is the unexpect- 
ed decision setting a rate of 2% 
for rolling over the maturing Aug. 
15 and Sept. 1, one-year Treasury 
Certificates. 

it is said that the Reserve Board 
sees ahead the normal seasonal 
pick-up in commercial and indus- 
trial loans. While these loans of 
member banks seasonally declined 
$540 million during the three 
ynonths ending June 30, all other 
categories of loans rose. 

The steady increase in consumer 
\ wad mortgage credit is expected 

‘<p continue. Housing officials are 
ynaking available under law $900 
ynillion for advance commitments 
to purchase programmed defense, 
ynilitary, and disaster housing 
ynortgages, and expect to have 
$360 million additional to use in 
buying non-defense FHA’s and 
VA's over the counter. 

These over-the-counter pur- 
e@hases will be so handled, it is in- 
tended, as to exert the maximum 
leverage in drawing out housing 
mortgage money generally. And 
Regulation X will end Oct. 1, or 
sooner. 


It is also expected that 
yamifications of the steel strike 
will be inflationary, raising the 
©eost of doing business, and hence 
boosting the dollar total of the 
#easonal business loan rise. In this 
eonnection, observers in close 
touch with OPS assert that OPS 
will pass through a considerable 
percentage of the added cost of 
steel. 


‘Theoretically the Treasury sets 
the rates on certificates, after ad- 
wice from the Federal Reserve. 
Weder present circumstances it 
may be questioned that the Treas- 
mry is for the time being a free 
agent in this respect. In view of 
the publicity given to the 1950-51 
‘Treasury-Reserve System row, 
with the weight of public opinion 
wrobably favoring the Board, the 
Natter is pretty much top dog in 
this show at present. Observers 
are betting that the pressure for 
the 2% rate came from the Re- 
Berve. 


Only a month ago there was 
virtually no one who anticipated 
that the certificate rate would 
xise above 1%s in the near future. 

* * 


In all probability the Reserve 
arrived at its conclusions about an 
imflationary trend independently. 
St is doubted that the Board is 
playing the Administration’s pres- 
ent game of trying to build up a 
fear of inflation for reasons of 
election strategy. 

In this connection the episode 
of fast _week of the President 
threatening to call a special ses- 
sion of Congress to tighten up the 
price control law is probably an 
iustration of something which 
will not happen in the next four 
years regardless of whether Gov. 
stevenson or General Eisenhower 
x8 elected. 

or one thing, Democratic mem- 

of Congress shared with 
Republicans the task of bringing 
about some retreat from the con- 
trols, and they know it. In the 
second place, not only conserva- 
tive but radical Democrats are 
wauning for re-election and want 
8 part in fooling around, as in 
2948, with an abortive session 
ealied in the midst of an election 


campaign for the purpose of prov- 


the 


ing that a President of the United 
States can never be wrong. 
4 a * 

Certain individuals are suggest- 
ing that, in the light of current 
fashions with respect to the em- 
ployment of leading statesmen, 
that in the event General Ejisen- 
hower is elected President of the 
United States, that Senator Robert 
A. Taft be made a 5-star General 
and be placed in charge of the 
war (??) in Korea. 

It is true, these individuals 
pointed out, that Senator Taft has 
no background or training what- 
ever to be a 5-star General, but 
today the nation doesn’t demand 
that its most responsible public 
men be tagged for the jobs for 
which their background, knowl- 
edge, judgment, and habits have 
trained them. 

Instead it is enough that they 
are brainy men and are new faces. 
If General Taft understood 
nothing about the manifold rami- 
fications of military logistics or 
had no “feel” for battlefield tac- 
tics, he is at least a good admin- 
istrator and could be relied upon 
to surround himself with good 
military men. Didn’t Lindbergh 
become a great authority after 
having soloed the Atlantic? 

Anyway the lad who brought in 
this report did not bite the tongue 
that was in his cheek. 

a: * x 

To be sure nothing of a ma- 
terial importance is coming of the 
sensational story of a couple of 
weeks ago that the Aircraft Pro- 
duction Board of the National 
Production Authority was de- 
manding a major shift in military 
aircraft procurement. 

This story, a planted “leak,” was 
to the effect that APB was “de- 
manding” of the Air Forces and 
the Navy air arm that they select 
for their respective programs one 
single type of aircraft for every 
distinct type of mission, instead of 
playing around with two or three 
or four different proposed planes 
for each military mission. 


Nothing will come out of this 
proposal for two reasons. The 
first is that APB hasn’t any legal 
power whatever to compel the 
Services to make such a decision. 
The second reason is that neither 
the military nor the Truman Ad- 
ministration want to do it. 


From the viewpoint of the mil- 
itary, the present free spending 
time is a wonderful opportunity 
to use in experimenting to get the 
best. From the standpoint of the 
Truman Administration, this mil- 
itary build-up is useful as the 
most successful implement so far 
invented to promote “stability 
with a constantly rising standard 
of Jiving.” 

NPA’s chief men are more or 
less transient industry men who 
have not yet learned that the Ad- 
ministration doesn’t take seriously 
its professed objective of building 
up a military force in being 
quickly and efficiently enough to 
act as a deterrent to the Reds. 
They see as producers the simple 
commonsense of settling on a sin- 
gle design instead of a half dozen, 
tooling up, and getting going. For 
their pains they are being politely 
told to forget about it, whilst 


being snickered at behind their ig 


backs. 
co co * 

As if he didn’t have anything 
else to worry about, the new At- 
torney General has got an em- 
barrassing proposition before him. 

When the guts were ripped out 
of the Gwinn amendment, the easy 
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“Gilhooley insists on a demonstration before all his 


speeches—got the idea watching the conventions!’’ 


money housing boys came up with 
another scheme. The Gwinn 
amendment would have forbidden 
the payment by the Treasury of 
any funds to support public hous- 
ing if any tenants of any public 
housing project were members of 
subversive groups. 


The substitute scheme to take 
the sting out of it merely admon- 
ished PHA and FHA to see that 
neither rental nor _ individual 
homes should be tenanted by or 
purchased by persons who be- 
longed to subversive organiza- 
tions. 


So what is planned is that each 
public housing authority and the 
sponsor of each FHA-insured 
rental project shall ask tenants to 
sign a certificate that they are not 
members of subversive organiza- 
tions. Builders of individual 
houses whose mortgages were to 
be insured by FHA would contract 
with the lender to get such cer- 
tificates from individual home 
buyers. 


The whole thing hangs on the 
question of what are subversive 
organizations for purposes of this 
Congressional admonition. Hous- 
ing officials have decided the At- 
torney General’s old subversive 
list won’t do, there must be an- 
other. There is no visible evi- 
dence that the Attorney General 
is champing with enthusiasm to 
get up this list. 


* *: * 


Reports here are that George W. 
Mitchell, Vice-President in charge 
of research of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, is one of Gov. 
Stevenson’s principal advisers on 
economic problems, suggesting 
that the “Fed” has an inside track 
with Stevenson. 


This column reported recently 
of the new program of the left 
wingers and public housers to 
have the Federal Government in- 
vade middle class housing with 
subsidized, direct Treasury funds 
through the medium of coopera- 
tive housing, so-called. 


It develops that although the 
FHA program for insuring loans 
for cooperative housing got a slow 
start, it has been picking up. FHA 
insures loans for two kinds of co- 
operative housing. Under one the 
cooperative form is used only un- 
til a project consisting of individ- 
ual dwellings is erected. Then 
these individual houses are sep- 
arated and upon each house the 
buyer assumes a mortgage. The 
second types consist of the man- 
agement cooperative, where the 
cooperative form is kept through- 
out the life of the loan, at least. 


Cooperative housing insured by 
FHA, either approved or in the 
works and likely to be approved, 
will provide for some _ 32.000 
dwelling units at a cost of more 
than $300 million, FHA reported. 

The zeal of housers, however, is 
endless. One Everett Ashley of 
the Research part of Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, recently 
sounded off in public about the 
problem of housing the older peo- 
ple. In the name of research and 
humanity, this may become an- 
other new “bold new program,” 
if ever there is a slack in spend- 
ing. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 
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Business 
Man’s 
Bookshelf 


Financial Statements: Form, 
Analysis and Interpretation—Re- 
vised — Ralph Dale Kenney and 
Stewart Yarwood McMullen — 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge 
Road, Homewood, Illinois — Trade 
price $7.65. 


Health Resources in the United 
States: Personnel, Facilities and 
Services, A Survey—George W. 
Bachman and Associates — The 
Brookings Institution, 722 Jack- 
son Place, Washington 6, D. C.— 
Cloth—$5. 


























Iron and Steel Industry—Vol- 
ume X in an Engineering Inter- 
pretation of the Economic and Fi- 
nancial Aspects of American In- 
dustry—George S. Armstrong & 
Co., Inc., 52 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Speculative Merits of Common 
Stock Warrants—Sidney Fried— 
Dept. C, R. H. M. Associates, 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
—$2.00 per copy (or send for free 
descriptive folder). 


San Fran. Analysts 
Elect New Members 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Wil- 
liam P. Held, President of the 
Security Analysts of San Fran- 
cisco, has announced the election 
of the following new members to 
the organization: 


Regular Membership: Dwight 
Chapman, American Trust Co.; 
Edward H. Heller, Schwabacher & 
Co.; William Pflueger, Crocker 
First National Bank; Ralph H, 
Rebele, Wells Fargo Bank & 
Union Trust Co. 


Associate Membership: F. W. 
McChesney, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co.; Hull P. Dolson, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland; Harold 
M. Phillips, The First National 
Bank of Portland; William Powell, 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton; Miss 
Lucy Ritter, California Western 
States Life Insurance Co.; Peter 
A. Salz, J. Barth & Co.; Dr. Paul 
Wendt, University of California. 





For 
Large Appreciation Potential 


WE SUGGEST 


RIVERSIDE CEMENT CO. 


CLASS B (common) STOCK 


A leading producer of cement 
in fast-growing Southern 
California. 

Analysis of this Company and 
a review of the Cement Indus- 
try available on request. 


Available around 14°*4 
LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Telephone Teletype 
HUbbard 2-1990 BS 69 











Treding Markets in 
Kingwood Oil 
South Shore Oil & Dev. 
Beneficial Corporation 


Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc. 


Trading Department 
70 WALL STREET, N. Y. S 
Tel. WHitehall 4-4540 














